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Editer^s Address. 

It is tiie purpose of the present editor of the Uni- 
tarian Miscellany, to conduct it, as far as he is able, 
in the same way, and on the same principles, which 
hare hitherto been pursued in its publication. With 
regard to religious doctrines, indeed, he could hardly 
follow a different path, as his own opinions coincide, 
in- almost every important particular, with those of the 
late editor. And the form and disposition of the work 
have been so universally approved, that it would be 
useless, and perhaps impolitic, to make any change in 
that respect. 

The Unitarian Miscellany is not adapted to render 
much assistance to those, whose duty or disposition it 
is to search into the depths of theological controversy. 
For persons of this class, there are ample means of in- 
formation, and they know where those means are to be 
found. But we are happy to believe, that, for those to 
whom our labours are principally addressed, no long 
or learned disquisitions are necessary. Christianity is 
a simple religion, intelligible in its doctrines, and plain 
in its requisitions. It speaks most rea^oikaXA^ \x) ^^ 
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understanding, and appeals most forcibly to the heart* 
Designed as it is for all, it is suited to the capacity 
and apprehension of all. If men have thought it intri- 
cate, it is because thej have not been content with its 
simplicity; and if they have turned from its* light, it is 
because they have loved the darkness better. And thus 
it happens that by far the greater part of the labour 
which is required from us is, not to explain Christian- 
ity, for it is sufficiently explicit, nor to recommend it, 
for it powerfully recommends itself, but to show how 
much that has been supposed to be Christianity does 
not at all belong to it, and how miserably it has been 
misconstrued by its professed interpreters. The minds 
of men have been so long accustomed to coniiect mys- 
tery, and terror, and scheming, and planning, and dark- 
ness, with the very name of religion, that the great 
object to be attempted is to dissolve this connexion; 
and when that is done, every thing is done. Let us 
clear away the heaps of rubbish which are every where 
piled up in the way, and then the way itself will be 
straight and level enough. If we can only pull down 
the superstructures of wood, hay and stubble, which 
have been built on the edifice of Christ and his apos- 
tles, our work is at an end, for the edifice appears in 
all its beauty then, complete, and well proportioned. 

If we are asked whether there are not many passages 
in the Scriptures, which an unlettered man finds himself 
unable to comprehend, we answer, undoubtedly there 
are, but this is no reason why he should not be per- 
fectly able to understand the general system of Chris- 
tian doctrine and duty. Christianity was not meant to 
perplex and confound its votaries, to make them me- 
J&ncholy, or to drive them mad. It will be an import- 
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ant part of our design to advance and enforce some 
great; and leading principles, \i^hich9 if adopted, will 
preserve the plain and honest inquirer from being trou- 
bled by meeting a few di£Bicult sentences among the 
luminous revelations, and the simple directions and as- 
surances of the gospel* A text here, and a word there, 
which have been mistranslated, or misconceived, will 
not . make God less wise, just, or merciful; will not 
affect his unity, his goodness, his wisdom or his power; 
and will not deprive men of their ability to do his will, 
or obtain his favour. 

We' have no respect whatever for the long list of 
errors, which are so generally maintained as tlie essen- 
tials, but which we consider the corruptions of our re- 
ligion. We see nothing engaging in the fancies and 
imaginations which have spoiled the simplicity of truths 
and yoked mysticism with its sublimity. Neither do we 
esteem falsehood as in the least degree more venerable, 
because it is a hundred , or a thousand years old. We 
only think it a pity that it should have lived so long. 
We shall therefore do all that is in our power, small 
as that power may be, to weaken the influence, and 
check the progress of those doctrines, commonly de- 
signated as orthodox, vrhich have neither beauty nor 
utility to recommend, nor scripture to support them. 

While we think in this manner of erroneous doctrine, 
we do yet profess to regard with undistinguishing cha- 
rity the honest of all sects. If the same charity is not 
shown in our favour by others, we are content. We 
shall not, on that account, think more favourably of 
their opinions, nor less so of our own. We shall as- 
some no spiritual authority, and we shall only smile &t 
any such assumption. 
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The great object of religion, after all, is Ae regula- 
tion of the conduct. We shall endeavour, in every num^ 
ber of the Miscellany, to introduce one or more essays, 
entirely free from controversy, which shall have for 
their sole purpose the excitement and exercise of th« 
pious affections, and the inculcation of ihe pure and 
holy morality of the Gospel. And it is our earnest 
prayer to God, that they may be productive of good 
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Because we do not compass sea and land to gain a 
proselyte; because we do not call religious meetings 
and conferences every day in the week; because we dp 
not travel from house to house, and from village to vil- 
lage, proclaiming our peculiar opinions; because we do- 
not sound alarms, and utter lamentations, and sow 
discord, and form cent societies; because we do not dO' 
all this, and much more that is like it; we are called 
lukewarm and indifferent, and reganMess of tiio tri- 
umph of what we believe to be the truth. 

The orthodox tell us, that our religion must be cold 
and lifeless, or we should not be so cold and lifeless 
ourselves. And they who rank themselves (m neither 
aide, say, that whatever may be the respective merits 
of our doctrines, our opponents have certainly the ad- 
vantage of us in zeal. 

We have even heard many of our associates and 

fellow-believers express tlie opinion^ that we mi^t 

profitably borrow from our adversaries, if nothing else, 

yet some of that warmth and interest and devotedness, 

jn which we are so deficient ourselves. They have 
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mourned over what they also have termed iDdifference, 
and have almost desponded of a cause^ which they 
thou^t so languidly supportedv 

For ourselves, we have no such fears, and are dis- 
posed to make no such complaints. We think that 
the state of feeling; among us is very well as it is, and 
would not wish that it should be remarkably other- 
wise* 

In defence of this opinion, we would ask, what is 
the cause of that practical difference between ourselves 
and the orthodox, which is thou^t to redound so much 
to their (Hraise, and to our own discredit? It can cer- 
tainly be no other than a difference in our religious 
belief* And the difference consists in this important 
particular; that while they believe every convert to 
their peculiar faith to be a soul rescued from eternal 
perdition, if is our belief, on the contrary, that the 
sincere, the virtuous, and the pious, of all denomina- 
tions, will be equally the partakers of eternal bliss. 
It is our ojnnion, that the salvation of our neighbour 
depends more on his own labours, than it does on ours; 
and more, much more, <m his actions than on his 
creed. With St. John we believe, that <<he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous;" and with St. Peter, that 
<<in every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, is. accepted with Him." The orthodox 
do not seem to.be of the same sentiments.. They ap- 
pear to be animated with a conviction, that no one ifi 
safe, till he has come into their enclosure* 

Now, this being the difference of opinion, where is 
the wonder that there should be a corresponding differ- 
ence in practice and feeling? What is termed indifr 
ference in us, flows as naturally and necessarily from 

1* 
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our views of the relations between man and his Makar, 
as what we ^ould be disposed to call the overstrained 
zeal and anxiety of the orthodox, proceed from their 
ideas of the same relations. In changing our conduct, 
we should act inconsistently with our principles; and 
so would they. We have as good reasons for our mo- 
deration, as they have for their excitement. We do 
not pursue so warmly the peculiar interests of our 
party, because we do not believe that the interests of 
our party are exclusively the interests of religion. 
We do not so bitterly lament the loss of a member 
from our communion, because we do not believe, that 
while he holds fast his integrity, he can possibly be 
lost to God and Heaven. In fine, to accumulate no 
more instances, we do not, on any similar occasions^ 
manifest extraordinary emotions, or employ extraordi- 
nary exertions, simply because our <^inions forbid and 
prevent them. It is one of our doctrines, that doc- 
trines are principally to be valued as they influence 
the heart and conduct. As long as we hold this doe- 
' trine, we cannot display the same kind of zeal that our 
opponents do. We cannot, on this subject, think one 
way, and feel and act another. If we give up our 
practice, we must also give up our principles. For 
our own parts^ we do not feel inclined to do either. 

Do we not, then, set any value on our distinguishing 
and characteristic opinions? Do we not feel an inte- 
rest in maintaining and propagating our peculiar doc- 
trines? We do indeed. We value them as we value 
truth. We feel that interest in^their success, which 
we feel in the success of liberal sentiments, and en- 
'lightened views, worthy of rational beings, and ho- 
Bountble to Godi We hope that they will prevail, as 
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we hope that pure and andefiled religion will prevail; 
and that ^ej will fill the earth, as the waters cover 
the sea. But these feelings, and these hopes^ are not 
of a nature to ins|nre a blind enthusiasm* They are 
too highly allied not to disdain a connexion with the 
selfishness and narrowness of party zeal. They are 
too holy to be the slaves of ambitious passion, and too 
charitable to be the ministers of spiritual pride. We 
believe that our doctrinal tenets are correct, and 
scriptural, and purifying, and consding, and enne* 
bling; and it is because we believe so, that we would 
employ no means to advance them, but siuch as are 
ccmsistent with the dignity and divinity of their cha- 
racter. Though we would not deny, that in every 
form of Christianity, there must exist good influences^ 
we yet undoubtingly affirm, that in our own they do 
especially abound; and that our own^ because it is 
the purest and most primitive, is the best adapted of 
any to aflfect the hearts, to infonn the understandings^ 
to improve the morals, and to amend the condition of 
the childirim of men; and it is from this very convic- 
tion, that we are prompted to address all that is ge- 
nerous and honourable in men, their gdod affections^ 
their reason, and their judgment, rather than their su- 
perstition, their pr^ndices, and their fears. There is 
every thing in our cause to inspire our efforts to ad- 
vance it, for it is the cause of religion, and Christiani- 
ty, and Heaven, and mankind; but we are determined 
tiiat those efforts shall not disgrace so^ noble a cause. 
We wish to persuade and to convince. Our c^nioiM 
are founded on the firm basis of the Scriptures, and 
the eternal dictates of reason. The exertions made 
to publish tfaen^, if we -mean that they shoidd bear 
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them an appropriate resemblance, must be made in 
the peaceful spirit of Christianity, and with the calm 
dignity of truth. 

It would be presumption in u»y and a vain arro* 
gance, to assert that we had used all the efforts which 
our cause demanded; or that those which we had used 
were entirely free from unworthy leaven. But, consi- 
dering the natural imperfection of human motives, 
and human actions, we are very well satisfied. If it 
is asked,- where are the effects of our efforts,, where are 
the fruits of our labours? we answer,- every where! 
They are in the spirit of inquiry which has gone out 
into the ends of the earthy they are in the gradual sur- 
rendering of foolish and stubborn prejudices, and in 
the death-deeline of superstition and bigotry; they 
are in the march of improvement, and the victories of 
reason and connnon sense; they are in the signs of the 
timesy the temper of the age, the workings of society, 
and the mind of man. Look, in our own country, at 
the doctrinal and practical works which are constantly 
issuing from an unshackled press; look at the men oi 
sense and education who have embraced our opinions; 
look at the churches of our faith which,, within, a few 
years, have been planted, and are flourishing, from the 
frontier town of Maine,, to the capital of South Caro- 
lina, and the villages of the west. In all this it is, 
that the exertions of Unitarians have, in a greater or 
less degree, been engaged; though subordinately to 
the mighty force of truth, and. the ruling providence 
•fGod. 

Our opponents themselves see, and confess it»— con- 
fess it by their alarms and their operations. They 
have sounded the trumpet, and manned the walls. 
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They cry out, that the true faith is in danger, and 
that many desert the old ways, and that we leave no 
nethod untried to recommend and establish our be- 
Eef. Wherefore is this inconsistency? What is the 
cause or reason of these contradictory statements? 
Why is it tiiat we are charged, in one breath, with 
^graceful sujnneness, and in the next, with Argus- 
tyed actirity? The solution is this. TFe are making 
enDortiona^ thou^ not such as our opponents make. 
We are zeahua and active^ though not according to 
their activity and zeal. We are not indiffererU to the 
progress of our opinions; tiiough we certainly are but 
very little inclined to consign those who disagree with 
us to^ the blackness of darkness for ever, or to preach 
the reli^on of Christ in a passion* We resolutely op- 
pose error, because error is dangerous and hurtful; 
and we enforce what we receive as the simple and sub- 
lime doctrines of the Bible, because we believe them 
ts be the best to live and to die by; — but to love and 
obey God, and i/o keep his commandments, we cannot 
he^ ildnkijig is eiven better than to be a Unitarian* 

We ore »aking exertions. By argameut, and scrip- 
tare, and, as we .devoutly hope, by our Uvea and con* 
versation, we enforce our religious sentiments and 
opinions. The voice of truth has spoken. It has spo- 
ken^— -and, especially in our own favoured lamel, where 
inquiry and discussion are as free and unfettered as 
the wkid which sweeps over cfur solitudes, it will sot 
speak in vain. 
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Calvin and Geneva* 

r 

[In the Historical Sketch of Switzerland, subjoined 
to Simond's lately published travels in that country,. 
we met with some notices of Calvin, and the city in 
which he ruled with an almost absolute sway, which we 
thought might prove interesting to those of our readers 
who had not seen that work. The writer is evidently 
impartial, and very little, if at all influenced, in his 
estimate of Calvin's character,. by any religious pre- 
possessions of his own. He attempts nothing elabo- 
rate, but merely gives us some passing notices -of that 
learned, gifted, ardent and persevering, though obsti- 
nate, arrogant, bigoted and relentless reformer. Our 
extracts follow.] 

Early in life, Calvin had published a book mucb 
celebrated in its day, on Predestination and Divine 
Providence^ the doctrine of which he maintained 
throughout his life, while acting in direct opposition to 
it>— that is, asserting that men cannot possibly be other- 
wise than they were intended to be beforehand, and at 
the same, time employing the severest means to force 
them to be otherwise. The magistrates of Berne would 
not pass any approbation or censure on this doctrine,, 
but wisely forbade their clergy preaching on such high 
matters. Those of Geneva, abandoning the circum- 
spection they had show;n before, when they declared 
some abstruse questions respecting baptism to be bet- 
ter calculated to shake our faith than strengthen it, 
now lent to the doctrine of predestination the assis- 
tance of the law. They kept the physician Bolzec a 
ioii^ tzioe confined for saying that ultimate evil was^ 
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not consistent with the existence of God, whose infi* 
nite goodness and omnipotence cannot be supposed to 
have doomed beforehand some men to everlasting tor*, 
ments, and some others to everlasting bliss. He would 
have been made to atone for his opinions with his life* 
if the other reformed churches in Switzerland, all in* 
.clined to his way of thinking, had not interposed in 
hiiB favour. A poor dyer of Geneva, who dabbled in 
theology* was made to beg pardon on his knees before 
the consistory for saying, that Calvin mighty tfter aUj 
]he in an errors and should not be ashamed to acknow- 
'ledge U^ as SL Augustine had done before. Others 
were censured publicly, or underwent slight punish- 
ments, for differing on this point with the sovereign 
pontiff* of the reformed church; and finally a man of 
melancholy celebrity was sent to the stake, as we are 
going to see. 

Michael Servetus, a Spaniard, just escaped from 
the prison of Yienne, in France, into which he had 
been thrown on account of his book against the Trinity, 
entitled Christianismi Bestitutio^ was exploring his way 
' fd an asylum offered him in the kingdom of Naples, 
vilien unfortunately, in passing through Geneva; he 
was recognized, thrown into prison, and subjected to 
interrogatories by the council of Geneva upon thirty- 
nine heads of accusation framed against him by Calvin. 
While at Vienne, Servetus had carried on an angry 
correspondence with the latter, of whose rancour he 
now bitterly complained from his prison, where he was 
subjected to the treatment of the vilest malefactor, and 
even refused an advocate to plead his cause, on the 
ground of un worthiness, although his conduct, if not 
his opinions, had always been irrepToac\veL\A^. 1l1\& 
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true he answered the accusations of Calvin with v^ 
lent invectiyes, and may, as Buchat sajs, have likcff^i 
ed him to Simon the magician, and have given him ^<||^:\ 
lie even forty times; but such were the manners of.-^^ 
age, of which he partook in common with Calvin,:w|^^ 
bad loaded him with abuse, and suffered him to u^^^l 
go a sentence he might have prervented. It was ifi* 
that Servetus remonstrated with his prosecutors on' 
enormity of subjecting him to trial for a difference1J|f 
opinion in matters of religion-^^ plractice altogeilm; 
unknown to the apostles, and the primitive churi^^' 
Being condemned to be burnt alive, he maintained t^ 
same opinions to the last; and although very m|EKsM; 
afraid of death, he met it with unalterable constsn^y*^^: 
This state of things did not prevent Geneva, alnSa-.:^^ 
dy considered as the metropolis of the reform^tibir, i 
from being the asylum where men of eminence, ^ithjsrf'.i 
by their learning or their rank, and persecuted in btfen!^' \^ 
countries, repaired for safety, as well as instructiclBtii^' l 
ibr the excesses of an intolerant zeal were carried s^lfil) jr 
further elsewhere, and in the very tieighboupho^d.W ( 
jGeneva. The register of the council under dat^:4tu*> 
October, 1557, states that a multitude of foreign£%. .^ 
had been admitted as inhabitants of Geneva that mo)^ 
ing; enumerating two hundred French, fifty EngtiAu.f 
twenty-five Italians, four Spaniards; and on the -^ilui'-jv 
«f May, 1560, another entry in that register stafsa/^ 
that all the English who had resided at Geneva duripg .^ 
tlie persecutions in their own country, had come i4 a 
^body before the council to return thanks, presenting, a 
book, in which all their names were inscribed. "IjU^. 
celebrated John Knox was probably one of thatj^ttioL^* \ 
ber^ for be resided at Geneva during the bloodjr i^t^^^l 
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rtf of Mary; and although he returned home at her 
"death, he came again, and was received a burgher in 
1558. It was probably in 1560 that he took a final 
leave of Geneva, and went to Scotland, where he es- 
tablished the church discipline of Calvin. The name 
^f Galiaci Caraccioli, marquis of Tico, occurs among 
'Other illustrious Italians; the learned Massimiliano 
M artinanzo preached to his countrymen in their own 
language. Some of them attempted, like Servetus, to 
"question the dogma of the Trinity, but yielded when 
they were required to subscribe the general confession 
of faith, Dr leave the town. One of the Italian refugees, 
•who escaped at -Geneva by a feigned acquiescence, re- 
lapsing again at Berne into his former heresy about the 
Trinity, was beheaded there. 

The ^college of Geneva, its organization and dis- 
cipline, are due to Calvin, who divided with Theodore 
"de Beze the professorship of theology, the main object 
-of the establishment; to which the study of the dead 
languages was merely subservient. Philosophy, such 
as it was in those days, was also taught. Notwith- 
standing the many defects of this establishment, Ge- 
neva, and we may say Europe, was indebted to it for 
an extraordinary number of distinguished men, who 
there received their first education. 

Calvin did not long survive to enjoy his reputation, but 
being naturally of a weak constitution, and worn out by 
incessant labour, died prematurely at the age of fifty- 
five, on the 15th of May, 1564. With vast powers 
of mind, and a prodigious memory, indefatigable, tem- 
perate, and disinterested, he obscured these rare quali- 
ties by a temper habitually severe and intolerant Yet 
in forming our judgment of men, we must cou^VA^x VVv^ 

3 
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age they lived in, and it is probable that modes of re- 
formation more strictly evangelical might have proved 
wholly unavailing with the cotemporaries of Calvin. 
He came to Geneva a stranger, exposed to the hatred 
of parties, and by the mere force of character estab- 
lished an undisputed influence. Not less a legislator 
than a theologian, the people whom he had found cor- 
rupt and barbarous, without morals, religion, or public 
spirit, came out of his hands austere and simple, reli- 
gious and patriotic, or at least received from him the 
impulse which made them so in the end. 

The vain subtilties, scholastic affectation, and pe- 
dantry of the age, may be observed in the writings of 
Calvin, and the other reformers; hut these defects are 
far more conspicuous in those who came before them, 
and likewise after, that is, among the controvertists of 
the seventeenth century. 

Calvin having declared war against the scholastic 
theology, was bound to avoid its characteristic defects.. 
Melanchthon, Beza, Luther, Zuinglius, and some 
others, were not only men of great learning and tran- 
scendent talents, but of a very cultivated taste. Those 
among them who wrote in the vulgar language for the 
sake of being generally understood, had to fit the rude 
and inartificial instrument to a new purpose, in adapt- 
ing it to didactic subjects, as well as to eloquence and 
even poetry; while the Latin of those who wrote in the 
learned language of that time, Erasmus, Melanchthon^ 
Bullinger, &c. formed on the best models of antiquity^ 
is perfectly pure and elegant. Theodore de Beze, par- 
ticularly, wrote Latin with surprising sweetness and 
harmony. Nothing can exceed the vigour and dignity 
of Calvin in his dedication to Francis I. of his Instil 
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tu6ons of the Christian Rdigion. After lii« time, the 
protestants, struggling for existence with the court of 
Rome, and the Jesuits, and most of the powers of 
Europe, lost much of the noble impulse given to them 
in the sixteenth century, and confined themselves to 
the narrow circle of polemical theology* 

When it was understood that the illness of Calvin 
must shortly prove fatal, the magistrates of Geneva, 
as also the ministers of the gospel^ came in a body ija 
receive the instructions of the dying man, and if pos- 
sible to learn how to obtain a continuation of the bles- 
sings of Providence upon the republic Farel, at the 
idvanced age of eighty, came from Lausanne to be 
present on the occauon. Calvin chose to partake of 
the meal prepared for them, and being carried into the 
room where they were assembled, blessed the food, ate 
a little, conversed with them, and was taken back to 
his bed. Among his parting words, we find this sin- 
gular observation about himself, ^^I was naturally tim- 
id, but by the help of God,^ &c. In his person he 
was not above the middle stature, thin and pale, of a 
dark complexion, and with bright and penetrating eyes. 
His habits were frugal and simple. A few personal 
effects, chiefly books, to the value of about 1£5 gold 
erowns, were all the property he left behind him. He 
ate once a day, and slept very little; affairs of state 
and of religion, with a consequently extensive corres- 
pondence, scarcely leaving him the time necessary for 
repose. Yet though his latter years were embittered 
hj disease in many ol her most trying forms, gout, 
stone, head-ache, spitting of blood, and the frequent 
return of intermittent fever, hje never relaxed from his 
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pursuits, and never uttered a complaint; being onljr 
sometimes heard to saj, lifting his eyes to heaven when 
in great pain, Jusques a qtumdy Seigneur?* 



Use of Reason in searching the Scriptures* 

It is acknowledgeid on all hands, to be of the utmost 
importance to have just notions concerning the pro- 
vince of reason in investigating the Scriptures; parti- 
cularly when we are to decide on receiving or reject- 
ing the doctrines which they are said to contain. Alt 
I purpose is, to repeat after my own manner, what has 
been often said in defence of a right use of our reason 
in this study. 

Its office may be learned most satisfactorily, per- 
haps, by observing what its office really and indubita- 
bly is, on a prior and more important question, name- 
ly, that of determining upon the truth of Revelation 
itself. How do we satisfy ourselves, that that which 
purports to be a revelation from Heaven, is what it 
purports to be? By what process do we arrive at the 
truth? Do we on this subject reject the use of reason, 
and without any examination do we put implicit faith 
in the first system of religion offered to our hand, 
thinking it a demonstration of a docile and humble 
spirit, to take, without distrustful inquisition, what- 
ever comes to us with the pretensions of a divine 
communication, whether it be rational or irrational^ 
wortliy or unworthy a just and holy God? Is such the 
conduct of men, when the question is, whether Chris* 

• How long, O Lord? 
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tiaiiitj, or Mahometanism, or Judaism, or Deism, be 
the true faith? — So far from it, would not any one who 
should act thus, be justly held as acting a most irra- 
tional part, as committing a high oft'ence against that 
understanding, which God gave to guide him to the 
truth, and dishonouring God himself, in taking with- 
out examination, for his word and revelation, what, after 
ay, might be nothing more than a mere human contri- 
vance? Instead of thus abandoning the guidance of 
our understanding in this inquiry, do we not give our- 
selves up wholly to its decision? Is not reason here 
ril in all? Do we not subject the arguments for tlie 
truth of Christianity to the most unsparing scrutiny? 
Has not every christian of intelligence brought in ar- 
ray agi^nst its evidences all the skill and learning he 
may possess, in order to sift them to the bottom, and 
learn whether they really do support what they profess 
to support? Upon this question, every inquiring 
Christian exercises his reason as he ought to do; he 
considers the subject as fairly coming within the pro- 
Tince of reason, and he thinks reason competent to 
4ecide upon it Now, are any prepared to say, that 
reason may sit in judgment upon the whole body of 
revelation, and pronounce it true or false, and yet 
may not approach the contents? Shall it judge of the 
iirhole, and not of the parts? Shall it be allowed to 
pronounce on the greater question, and not venture to 
touch the less? 

But it is said, that in judging of the truth of the 
Christian religion, reason has to do only with external 
historical evidence, and that this alters the case entire- 
ly. Not at all. It has, on the contrary, quite as much 
to do with the internal as the external evidence; and 

2* 
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its dedactions from this source, are, if any thing, more^ 
convincing to the mind. When the book containing 
an account of the Cliristian religion is put into the 
hands of an unbeliever for his investigation, i^h^t does- 
he do? The first thing he does,- is to read through tiiie 
book, and see whether it speaks in its own vindication, 
as a revelation from a^ wise and holj Grod must do.* 
If it do not, he rejects it without hesitation; Md alt' 
the historical evidence in the worM would not per- 
suade him to receive it as a religion brought from Grod^ 
by an authorised messenger, if the contents, the d6c- 
trines, precepts, and morality, are such as his reason^ 
tells him to be utterly unworthy of a Divine Authof^ 
Suppose, for example, a system of religion to be pro-^ 
posed, claiming a divine original, which should abound 
in commands of an immoral and mischievous tenden-» 
oy, containing precepts recommending mutual ill willy 
revenge and violence, and allow of an unlimited indul- 
gence of the passions and appetites, and malevolent 
affections, and which should, at the same time, hol(^ 
•ut the doctrine of a future life of virtuous enjoyment^ 
for which all those vices and sins are the appointed 
and necessary conditions and preparations! Would 
not such a morality, such monstrous absurdities, in-* 
Gonsistencies, and contradictions, be the strongest 
argument desirable, or possible, against the truth of 
the system that should contain them? Yet this is alt 
the work of reason — carnal reason, judging of what 
claims to be from God, of what claims to be a divine 
revelation*— ^nd rejecting it because it contains non* 
sense and impiety. 

But if reason may thus judge of some precepts and 
doctrines, or some inconsistencies and follies, wk^ 
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toA how shall the Hn« be drawn between those on 
which it may, and those on which it may not de- 
cide, ft Is plain that it' . cannot be drawn. Every 
thing must be brotight to thi^ test,*— (and indeed, every 
tkii^ is brought to tins test, by all classes of christian 
believers, in some way or other; for they all persuade 
^mselTes that what they believe is reasonable,) and 
no man ought to receive a doctrine, or precept, or re- 
I^on, at which his understanding and heart revolt 
For tiie ,monient yod admM the (Mrinciple that reason 
kas itothiug to df» with the matter, you at the same 
time open the door to a ft>od of abuses, of which no 
one eis cOi^^cture the nature or bounds. Indeed, the 
opittiofi th»t our understanding is to be silent and pas- 
dve on Sttk^cts of the highest and most vital concern, 
iftust be regarded as one of the unaccountable extrava- 
gtticies of &e human mind. 

"Bttt happily for as, t^te christian religion does not,-^ 
and never ha^ contained, a single doctrine or injunc- 
tion^ which metf haVe been obliged to reject, solely on 
tl^ grouild that it did violence to the dictates of the 
tfnderstandiitg. Christians have never been driven tflP 
this last resort; but every doctrine that has offended 
reason has been refused, not on that account— not on 
the grtmif^ of its unreasonableness— but because, on 
feir elaminat^n, it has been found not to be a scrip- 
ture doctrine. It has been satisfactorily proved to be= 
a corruption of Ae religion-— the mistake or the inven^ 
tioni of man. 

The office of reason, then, is confined wholly to the 
duty of weighing scripture evidence. It is not called^ 
upon to say whether this or that doctrine is irrational, 
but, is thid'or that doctrine in the jBible^ AwdVv^T^^ 
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however some christians may decry the use of reasoiif 
even thej, and all other christian believers, unite in 
holding the doctrines which they do hold, upon a 
foundation which reason has built for them out of 
Scripture evidence. There is, there can be no excep- 
tion to this. All christians believe what they do be- 
lieve, because they find good reason for so doing in 
the New Testament; and we do no more. 

Why and how do those christians who disparage 
the understanding, and cry down reason, believe their 
own opinions? By a process of reasoning; and many 
of them by a process so elaborate and abstruse, as to 
be level to the comprehension of but a small portion 
of those who nevertheless think it necessary to sub^ 
scribe to them; or they search the scriptures, and find 
their doctrines there, or think they do, and therefore 
believe them. They prove all things, and hold fast 
what they think to be good. Why do the same chris- 
tians disbelieve the doctrine of transubstantiation? Be- 
cause their reason rejects it. Why do they refuse to 
unite in the worship of saints, relics, and images? Be- 
cause their reason revolts at such homage. Why do 
they disbelieve all the multitude of doctrines which 
others believe with strength and sincerity? Because 
their reason can by no means approve them; because 
they satisfy themselves of the falsehood of those doc- 
trines, and of the truth of their own. Why does a 
man believe in the doctrine of total depravity? Be- 
cause he believes it to be taught in the Scriptures. 
Why does he believe it to be in the Scriptures? Be- 
cause he examines, and thinks he 'finds it there. Why 
does another man disbelieve it? Because he examines 
tb« Scriptures^ and thinks he does not find it there. 
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So it is with all the doctrines of Calvinism. The tri- 
utarian searches the Bible, and persuades himself that 
ae sees in it all the doctrines of orthodoxy, and there- 
fore adopts them for his creed. Another, making use 
of the same means, searches the Bible, and cannot see 
them there, and therefore rejects them. One uses his 
reason no more than the other. All we can saj is> 
that having minds of a different conformation, they 
have come to different results. They may have been pos- 
sessed of equal diligence, humility, piety, and equally 
anxious to arrive at truth, but because nature has given 
them different degrees of capacity, and because evi- 
dence has been presented to them under different cir- 
cumstances, and from different points of view, they 
can no more both of them see the same doctrines, than 
two men can see the same object, one of whom is 
short-sighted, while the other uses Herschell's teles- 
cope. As many minds as there are of a different con- 
struction, in so many various aspects will the Scrip- 
tures be viewed, and so many various results will be 
obtained. But they are all gained, in some mode or 
other of its exercise, by the self-same faculty — ^this 
much abused reason. 

From what has been said, many inferences and re- 
flections naturally arise, but not to trespass, they are 
left to the reader; W. W. 
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We welcome the appearance of this volume with 
flie greatest pleasure, satisfied as we are that it is cal- 
culated to enlighten and in8.truct the inquiring public^. 
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on a great variety of the leading points of controversj, 
which now divide the Christian world. 

Oar knowledge of the author's character and repu- 
tation, and of some circumstances connected with his 
ministerial life^ contributed much to interest us in the* 
perusal of his work. Dr. Bancroft has been, during^ 
the thirty-six years of his ministry, the firm, the ready, 
and the consistent champion of rational Christianity, 
and liberal reli^on, in that part of the country in 
which he resides. Not that he has, however, been 
sparing^ of his <;oncurrence, or* personal exertions, in 
any measures, wherever they may have originated, for 
advancing the goodandholy cause in- which belaboured,^ 
and to wikich'he gave his heart. His brethren in Mas-' 
saehusetts^ and in many partfr of New^England, have' 
been the frequent witnesses of the alertneto and cordi- 
ality with which he lent his aid to the common work. 
Btit he was sensible that the infiuence of a clergyman 
is always exerted, to the best purpose, in his own ' 
neighbourhood, and on those who can estimate his mo- 
tives, observe his daily conduct, and be^the objects of' 
his personal attenti(ms. In this sphere, Dr. Bancroft' 
has laboured with the best of his strength, and witb 
eminent and -solid success. Both as a teacher of the 
pure doctrinea, and the pure morals of die Gro^l, he * 
has served his Master, as it has been given but to few 
to serve him. Through the whole of that district of 
which he is the inhabitant, no name is better known 
than his, and none, we are sure, more highly respected.. 
And this is not a mere worldly fame, as it was not 
sought in a worldly spirit, nor acquired by worldly 
means. It is that public acknowledgment of the good, 
^pts of w^U intQ^ded exertiona, which the virtuoua; 
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man may nmocentlj desire, and which is the only fame 
that he will think worth desiring. 

In an orthodox region, and surrounded by an ortho- 
dox clergy, it is not to be supposed that Dr. Bancroft 
should have escaped religious odium and anathema. 
He has, in feet, been made the immediate mark of 
mucl\ bitterness and persecution**4hat species of per- 
secution we mean, which dares to show itself even in 
liiis age, and in this country. He has been denied the 
privileges of Christian fellowship, and a right to the 
Christian name. He has been talked against, and 
preached i^ainst, by his brethren, and reviled as a 
heretic, and an unbeliever, merely because he was not 
a believer after their fashion. They shunned and de- 
nounced, and taught others to shun and denounce him. 

But the worst part of this spirit, or at least its worst 
manifestations,^ he has lived to vanquish, and bring to 
silence. The state of things is wonderfully changed; 
and the change is in a great measure to be imputed to 
his exertions, his talents, his writings, and his unim- 
peached conversation and life; without which latter, all 
the others would doubtless have been vain, as they 
ought to have been vain. He is no longer alone and 
unsupported as a minister of religion. There are many 
clergymen in his vicinity who now profess a congenial 
belief; and there are others, who without doing so, are 
yet willing to invite him to their pulpit, and glad to 
cultivate his friendship. He has gained for himself an 
extensive and a valuable inj9uence; an influence not 
jealously demanded on the one side, and grud^ngly 
yielded on the other, but freely and unanimously as- 
signed to his age, his services, and his worth. 
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We have not expressed ourselves in this earnest 
tnanner, merely because Dr. Bancroft is a Unitarian;—^ 
for we despise the poor, sectarian spirit, whith sees no 
good, and awards no praise, beyond the limits of its 
own narrow circle, within which every thing is good, 
and every thing is praised;— 4)ut we were influenced by 
feelings which would not permit us to speak otherwise 
than we have spoken. We knew, that between the 
time of his settlement, and the present, an important 
theological revolution had taken place in the county of 
Worcester, in Massachusetts. We believed that this 
revolution was not barely the adoption of one specu- 
lative tenet instead of another, but a much deeper and 
more general change; a change of views and feelings, 
of temper and behaviour; a change from the exclusive 
and forbidding influences and effects of one system of 
opinions, to the mild sway of a more charitable and 
tolerant one. And we believed that so far as this could 
have been brought about by any single man, it was ef- 
fected by him. As friends and advocates, therefore^ 
of Christian charity, and Christian freedom, we have 
endeavoured to express our sense of the value of his 
abours. 

Beside our knowledge of the above mentioned cir- 
cumstances, we had been led by the perusal of several 
txcellent discourses, which from time to time have 
been printed by Dr. Bancroft, to expect gratification 
from the volume before us. We were prepared to find 
in these sermons, learning, perspicuous argument, and 
a candid spirit. Nor were we in the least disappoint- 
ed. It was not to be expected, that in so wide a range 
of topics as the author has taken, each one, or any one 
of ihem, should be thoroughly discussed. The state 
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^f the question is, howeyer, clearly and fairly stated, 
and tiie points taken up are ably managed, in all. 

That our readers may see what a large and interest- 
ing variety of subjects is treated of in this volume, we 
will give an enumeratiea of them. 

On religion as a rational and voluntary 8en4ce; the 
derived ^eiisteHce of Jesus Christ; the Humanitarian 
and Arian doctrine respecting the character of Christ; 
Explanation of supposed Trinitarian Texts; the Scrip- 
tural meaning of the terms, Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, 
and Spirit of God; the primitive state of the Christian 
Church; the gradual usurpations of the Priesthood; 
the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome; the corruptions 
and abuses of the Papal Hierarchy; the nature and ex- 
tent of the Reformation in the 16th century; the duty 
of Protestants; the system of Calvinism, and its Five 
Points; on Heresy; on the doctrine of Immorta;lity; 
the duties enjoined by the Fourth Commandment; the 
Institutions of the Gospel; the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment; the doctrine of Universal Restoration^ 
the annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked; the future 
happiness of the righteous. 

Near the x^ommencement-of the sermon entitled, **Je- 
6U8 Christ does not possess the attributes of Supreme 
Divinity," the 'writer thus briefly expresses the two 
great and comprehensive reasons, which are the foun- 
dation of all our arguments against the Trinity. 

*«We reject the doctrine of the Trinity, because, by its admission, 
we must receiye as a docU'ine of revelation, and -as a term of Chris- 
tun feUowthip, a number of words which either liave nro meaning, or 
anumnt to a plain contradiction; and because, in our apprehension, 
the doctrine is opposed to the particular and the general language of 
scripture respecting the character of God." 

S 
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Thi» is in fact thc^round of our defence, and the 
strength of our cause. These are the two main pil* 
lars of our creed, as opposed to the system of ortho- 
doxy. We refuse our assent to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in the first place, because we cannot under- 
stand it; and in the second, because we cannot find it 
in the Scriptures. The first reason is a powerful one, 
as it ought not to be imagined, that the God of all 
wisdom would propose any thing to the minds of his 
creatures, as a revelation, which those minds were in* 
capable of comprehending, or which would contradict 
the prior and universal revelation of reason. The se- 
cond reason is, in itself, conclusive; that is, it admits 
of no answer but one drawn from the same source. It 
defends our denial of the Trinity, on the plea that this 
doctrine is not in the Bible. Now the only answer 
which can be given to this, is to prove that it is there. 
Nothing else will do. Exclamations of wonder, and 
magisterial assertions, and inquisitorial threats, are 
altogether idle and forceless. Take the Bible, we say, 
open it, and show us from that sacred book that our be- 
lief is wrong, and then you will effect something to the 
purpose. Any other course on this question is not 
only futile, but unworthy of the profession of those who 
acknowledge the paramount authority of the Scrip- 
tures. We are very much mistaken if the conviction 
of inability to vanquish Unitarians, or even to meet 
them, on Scripture grounds, and with Scripture testi- 
mony, has not been, in many instances, the latent 
€ause of that summary condemnation, and contume- 
lious treatment which they have received, and which, 
in our opinion, do not go very far to prove that they 
are not CAristians— or that their opponents are. 
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The evidence from Scripture of the subordinate na- 
ture of Christ, adduced in the sermon, is principally 
thjwt which is furnished by our Saviour's own words, 
and it is arranged in the following order. 

**1. Jfesus Christ declared himself to be a heing distinct from God. 

**2. He disclaimed the essential attributes of Supreme Divinity, 
widerived power, omniscience, and absolute goodness; and he pro- 
claimed his inferiority to the Father. 

**S. He appeared in our world as the Messenger of Grod, and 
preached to men not his own doctrines, but the doctrines of God who 
sent him^ 

**4. Christ himself prayed to God as the only proper object of wor- 
ship, and directed his disciples to offer their prayei-s to Clod through 
bim as tlie Mediator. 

"5. Having completed the business of his mission on earth, Je&us 
ascended to his God in heaven, and there received the reward of 
his obedience to the Divine Will unto death , even tlie death of the 



cross." 



Under the first of these heads, the author introduces 
some of the remarkable and convincing passages of that 
sublime prayer, which Jesus addressed to his Father 
just before he was betrayed, and which is recorded in 
the 17th chapter of John. He then makes this ap- 
peal. 

**If any one doubt whether, in these passages, Christ speaks of 
himself as a distinct being from God — subordinate to him — receiving 
jBi oomroissioQ from him — invested widi 1*0 wer for its execution— de- 
claring the accompllsliroent of the high purposes of his embassy— and 
invoking the reward of obedience to a divifie command, — let him try 
to pot similar sentiments into plainer language." 

The third sermon in the volume is on the Humani- 
tarian and Arian Doctrines, respecting the nature and 
character of Christ. As we intend, in a future num- 
ber of the Miscellany, to treat this subject at some 
length, we shall refrain from any remarks upon it at 
presents It is the point which constitutes alm^^t -Oci!^ 
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onlj important division among Unitarians, and we 
therefore wish to speak of it more fully than we can do 
now. We must observe, however, in justice to Dr. 
Bancroft, that we sincerely hope-, whenever subjects of 
difference arise between Unitarians, that they may be 
discussed in the same kind temper, which pervades his 
sermon. He dwells longer and with more interest on 
the arguments for the Arian, than on those for the 
Humanitarian doctrine, as it is natural that he should,^ 
for it is his own; but he states those for the latter sys- 
tem, with as much candour, and even with as much 
force, as an advocate for that systiem could expect or 
desire. To prove this, we will produce one passage, 
the spirit of which we cannot too highly applaud nor 
recommend. After briefly stating some of the argu- 
ments for the Humanitarian system, he says, 

"Our view thus f&r favours the Humanrtarian scBeme. tcandidlj 
acknowledge, that many texts found in the New Testament, are 
difficult to be reconciled with any other doctrine; and I as freely 
express an opinion, that, by this doctrine, no revealed truth is les-^ 
aened in its authority, no law is weakened in its force, nor is any 
promise diminished in its influence. Oiir Christian faith and hope 
rest not on the metaphysical character of our Saviour, but on the 
evidence he produced of a divine commission to state the conditions 
of acceptance with God, and to give an assurance of eternal life ti^ 
all who obey him.'* 

The next discourse contains short and satisfactory- 
explanations of ^Hhe principal texts which are ad- 
duced to support the Trinitarian doctrine." To this 
follows the examination into the meaning of the term 
Holy Ghost, and Holy Spirit; from which it is con- 
cluded, that those terms are used, according to the 
connexion in which they stand, to signify the mani- 
festation of some attribute of God, or those con^auiii- 
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eationsy endowments, and influences, which proceed 
from Him, 

An interesting account is then ^ven, extending from 
the sixth to the thirteenth sermon, of the corruptions 
and abuses of the Christian Church, and of the causes 
and nature of the Reformation. At the commence- 
ment of this series is a passage, which, though some- 
what long for a quotation, we are induced to transfer 
to our pages, because we are sure, that both on account 
of its sentiments and its eloquence, it will prove ac- 
ceptable. 

**Befare we enter on this extensive subject, however, I would pre- 
mise one general observation, to prevent censorious judgment res* 
pecting those who differ from us in their ecclesiastical constitutions 
and their forms of public worship. We have an unquestionable right 
to place the corrupdons and abuses of all denominations in the 
strongest light, ^at they may be ayoided; but we have no authority 
to j«idge and condemn the persons of men. To his own master 
every servant must account. Christianity was designed to be an uni- 
versal religion; and in its constitution and general principles it is 
fitted for this purpose. The Divine Author lefl nations and commu- 
nities of men at liberty to adapt external forms to the state of soci- 
ety, to Uie nature c^ civil government, and to the general improve- 
ment of particular ages and countries. In every communion, the 
sincere worshipper will be accepted. Indeed, no individual of the 
human family, as 1 verily believe, is necessarily excluded from the 
acceptable service of his Maker; and without sincerity no one will 
find acceptance. Hear the language of an enl^tened and liberal 
diThie of the English Church on this point.-- ^Though your Church 
was pure, without spot or imperfection, yet if your heart is not turned 
to God, the worship is hateful, and the prayers are an abomination. 
The homage of the darkest Pagan, worshipping, he knows not what, 
but still worshipping the unknown power that formed him —if he 
bows with humility, if he praises with gratitude, his homage will as- 
cend grateful to heaven; while the dead, careless formality of prayer, 
offered up in the proudest Christian temple, shall be rejected as an 
offering unholy. For, think you, that the Almighty esteems names 
jujd gectt/ No; it is the heart that he requires*, it is tVie \ia«c\.^^w^ 

3* 
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that he accepts; and much consolation does this afibrd t0 the con** 
templative mind of man. We may be very ignorant in spiritual 
matters, if the ignorance cannot be removed, and yet may be yery 
safe.' We may not know in what words to clothe our desires in 
prayer, or where to find language worthy of being presented to the 
Majesty of Heaven. But amidst the clouds that surround us, here 
is our comfort— in every nation, he that worshippeth in humility, 
worshippeth aright; he that praiseth with gratitude, praiseth well. 
The pride of establishments may despise him, but the uisdom and 
the righteousness of Heaven will hear and approve him.' " 

With the above extract^ we close our notice of Dr* 
Bancroft's Sermons. We recommend them highlj to 
our readers. Their style is plain and correct, and 
their temper unexceptionable. And if there be a work 
of a similar character for sale in the country, con- 
taining as much and as various religious information 
in so small a compass, we are unacquainted with it. 

An additional inducement to purchase the volume, 
will be found in the unusually low price at which it is 
afforded. 



Thoughts for a JV*ew Year. 

The wise often feel themselves called on, and the 
most unthinking are sometimes compelled, by various 
occasions and events, to reflect with seriousness on 
the great objects and duties of life. Some are easily 
excited, while others are hardly to be roused; but there 
are few, or none, who have not their sober, or it may be, 
sad moments, in which they are brought to acknow- 
ledge that life is a trust, and to resolve that it shall be 
improved, or weep that it has been abused. 
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The circumstances are not to be numbered, which 
in this changing world, are the causes of serious 
thought to tliinking men. A withered leaf, or a faded 
fiower, the waning moon, or the setting sun, a public 
calamity or a private sorrow, the careless gaiety of 
childhood, and the faltering step of age, magnificence 
and misery, a splendid pageant, a solitary tear, a bap- 
tism, a funeral, accident, sickness and death, have all 
a voice, a moral, and a warning. 

The seasons of the year, too, speak in almost human 
language; and men have been fond of tracing, in their 
various [^enomena, resemblances to their own exis- 
tence, feelings, and pursuits. Youth and spring have 
been joined together with bands of flowers; the fruits 
ef summer have imaged our maturity; our decline is 
foretold by the brown hues of autumn; and winter has 
lent to age its hoar-frost and its snows. 

The notice so generally taken of the day which has 
been fixed upon to commence our years, is proof that 
it is connected with many human sympathies. How, 
indeed, can we help being affected by the silent marks 
which measure out our lives, and serve as stated boun- 
daries to the mysterious progression of time? 

Religion gives a deep interest to notices like these, 
and leads us to value and improve them, and raises our 
thoughts from the divisions and events of time, to Him 
who is without beginning, and without end. 

If we feel in a proper manner our dependence on 
God, and the responsibility of our actions, we shall 
often look back on the experiences of the past^ and 
forward to the promises and requisitions of Hie future. 
At the commencement of a new year, especially, we 
lAsUJbe diBpoged to think on what the \ast\kaAx^c>^\N^^ 
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and returned, and on what the coming one should ae- 
complish. 

In the year which has gone by, we have beeli sup- 
ported, as we have always been, by an arm which 
never tires, and supplied from a bounty which can 
never be exhausted. We have tasted of joys till we 
have expected them as our right, and comforts have 
been so liberally imparted to us, that we have ceased 
to remark them. We can recal many instances m 
which we have been rescued from sudden pain and 
death. Troubles have been averted, griefs have been 
alleviated, losses have been repaired. We have been 
saved when we had despaired of help, and snatched 
from the waters, when they had well nigh gone over 
us. Even the trials and -afflictions which we have met 
with have resulted in our benefit They have soften* 
ed our tempers, or humbled our pride, checked us in 
an evil course, or fixed us in a good one, and thus 
have assumed at last the aspect, the offices, and the 
character of blessings. 

How have we shown our sense of these favours? 
What has been our gratitude, and what service have 
we rendered? If we answer truly, we shall have little 
reason to be satisfied with our review. Our conscien- 
ces will repeat a long and fearful account of opportu- 
nities neglected, talents unimproved, powers perverted ^ 
time mispent, warnings unheeded, and promises un- 
performed. Many an evil consequence rises up to 
point at our misdeeds, and our bosoms will acknow- 
ledge their own unthankfulness. We shall be obliged 
to confess, that selfishness has often silenced the voice 
of our better feelings, that interest has prevailed over 
dutjTy fashion oyer propnety, and habit o^^i ^oicLNkAioi^. 
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We shall remember, and we ought to remember, with 
shame and contrition, that we have suffered ourselves 
to listen, again and again, to the suggestions of passion 
and temptation — ^to listen and to yield— though experi- 
tnce admonished, and instructionforbade, and princi- 
ple resisted, and wisdom cried aloud. 

We cannot, in our defence, plead ignorance, nor 
want of means. We cannot deny that we have had 
ample assistance, motive, and encouragement, from 
early education, from books, counsel, religion, Chris- 
iian society, and Christian example. 

But we trust that we have effected some good. We 
trust, that amid all our follies and sins, we have per- 
formed some actions which have proceeded from virtu^ 
ous intentions, and terminated in beneficial resultSt 
Notwithstanding our weakness and rashness, we have 
sometimes resisted with success, and fled when flight 
was victory. Let us thank God for that; not however 
in the spirit of the Pharisee's thanksgiving; not to in- 
dulge a spiritual vain-glory, nor to flatter a false secu- 
rity; but with a feeling of bumble gratitude, and that 
our souls may perceive the value, and the beauty of 
holiness. While we lament that we have done so little 
good, let us be truly grateful for the little which we have 
done; for if there is any thing to thank God for, it is 
that we have been able, in any degree, to imitate and 
obey him. 

From this train of meditations on the past, our 
thoughts on the future will naturally follow. We can- 
not believe that God will cease to be merciful to us, 
that he will withdraw his support, or shorten his hand. 
Let us endeavour to evince our gratitude for his unme- 
rited goodness, by complying henceforth more care- 
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fully with his injunctions. If he is our Father, let us 
do him better honour, and if he is our Master, let us 
serve him with a more constant fear. Our sorrow for 
our transgressions, if it is of any value, will stimulate 
our efforts to amend our lives; and the conviction of 
past inactivity and unprofitableness, if it is deep and 
strong, will ^^^ form and energy to our consequent 
resolutions. 

And let us not linger, and delay, and look out for a 
more convenient season, as if we knew the measure of 
our days, and held time and o]^rtunity in our own 
hands. The experience of every day, casualty in 
every shape, death on our right hand and on our left, 
should teach us a better wisdom. We aggravate our 
guilt exceedingly, by this foolish procrastination. Could 
we live the longest life of man, we should have little 
time enough to finish our task; but here we are without 
knowledge, and without security. The commence- 
ment of another year we may never see. 

If we were to lie down in the dust, and in the sleep 
of death, without a hope of ever waking again, we 
might indeed, with sbme show of reason, take our own 
ways, and defy their consequences^ But we sJiaU 
wake again, and wake to a life whose awards and des- 
tinies will depend on the manner in which we have 
spent the years of our probation, whether they have 
been many, or whether they have been few. 

While we have time, let us employ it as we ought, 
for time is succeeded by eternity. Let every following 
year, while years are continued to us, be more full of 
.^od, and more free from evil, than the last; for they 
must soon be numbered; and then we go to meet oiir 
Judge. 
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Mules for long Life. 

The following energetic lines are by Thomas Ran- 
dolph , a poet who wrote with considerable reputation 
near the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Take thou no care how to defer thy death , 

And give more respite to this mortal breath. 

Would'st thou live long? the only means are these, 

'Bove Galen's diet, or Hippocrates'. 

Strive to live well; tread in the upright ways; 

And rather count thy actions than thy days. 

Then thou hast lived enough amongst us here, 

For every day well spent I count a year. 

Live well; and then, how soon soever thou di^ 

Thou art of age to claim eternity. 

But he that outlives Nestor, and appears 

T'have past the date of grave Methuselah's year%. 

If he his life to sloth and sin doth give, 

I say he only was^ he did not live. 



Eastport Unitarian Book 8ocietym 

Societies for the publication and distribution of 
books and tracts, inculcating a rational faith, and a 
consistent morality, have, within a short period, been 
formed in many of our congregations. We are glad 
to find that our brethren of Eastport, in the state of 
Maine, have lately entered into an association of this 
nature. They prove by so doing, that they are con- 
vinced of the truth, excellence, and importance of the 
views which they have embraced, and that they are en- 
gaged in earnest in making them more gj&n^ialVy ^sxlq^tel 
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and received. We sincerely applaud their zeal, aad 
wish them success. 

The society is formed on the same principles with 
that in Baltimore; and the preamble to their articles of 
association exhibits the same objects and views. It is 
called the Eaaiport Unitarian Society for the DistribU" 
tion of Books, Its officers for the present year are, 
Jonathan D. Weston, President} Frederick Hobbs, 
Secretary and Treasurer $ Rev, Charles Robinson, Zi- 
brarian; J. K. Chadbourne, N. F. Deering, H. T. Em- 
erry, John Woodman, Robert Parker, Managers. 

When it is considered what great facilities an asso* 
ciation of this kind must possess, in the purchase, the 
publishing, and the distribution of proper books and 
pamphlets; when we think how effectual it renders a 
small pecuniary contribution, and what advantages it 
enjoys from mutual consultation, and mutual encourage- 
ment, we are led to hope that Unitarian Book Societies 
will become general among us. 



J^Ttw Publications in Calcutta, 

Fit)!!! the Christian Register. 

A Harmony of the Gt)spels, in Bengalee, has been 
proposed by Mr. Yates. Five parts out of six had 
been published, and part of the sixth printed at Cal- 
cutta, in October, 18£1« 

An English translation of a pamphlet of considera- 
ble size, against the prevailing system of Hindoo Ido- 
latry, has been printed at the Baptist Mission Pressi 
in Calcutta, at the expense of a Hindoo gentleman. 
This work was originally written in Bengalee, by a na- 
Uve Hindoo^ of considerable talent, who is since dead. 
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Dialogue on Unitarianism. 

a To the Editor. 

S1R9 

Ik the coarse of a recent journey, I happened to 
overhear a conversation which took place on the deck 
of a steam-boat, respecting the belief of unitarians. 
Some time afterwards, I committed as much of it as 
I could remember, to writing; and I now send it to 
you, with the hope that it may prove of some utility, 
in the pages of the Miscellany. The speakers on the 
orthodox side, however, are not to be understood as 
representing the strength of the orthodox arguments; for 
a learned trinitarian would have managed the cause in a 
far abler manner. But it will be immediately perceived 
that they speak as thousands speak, who, without real- 
ly knowing any thing of Unitarianism, or even of their 
own doctrines, are constantly pressing forward into a 
controversy, which they are not able to maintain, and 
urging objections, and texts of Scripture, which have 
been, times without number, answered and explained. 
They are to be considered as expressing the common 
prejudices and ignorance of the orthodox, ^xv^ xv^\. 
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their subtlety and learning. But as even the misrep- 
resentations of prejudice and ignorance may appear 
formidable to some, vfho are unprepared to detect 
them, and as it is well to answer repeatedly what is 
repeatedly brought forward, I think the replies cf my 
friend the unitarian may be of value. 

The conversation was commenced by an elderly 
gentleman, who had been engaged in reading a tract 
eiititled, "What is Religion?" Having finished it, he 
laid it down, and turning to the person who had hand- 
ed it to him, addressed him in the following words. 

Eld. Gent. I see that this tract was published by a 
society in New York. I hear there is a socinian 
church built there lately, but that they are all young 
men who are connected with it. This Socinianism is 
quite a new doctrine— some new fancy for young 
minds. 

Unit. The society to which you allude. Sir, disa- 
vow the name of Socinians. This is a term which im- 
plies, that they believe as Socinus believed; that they 
take Socinus, a fallible man, as a guide in matters of 
faith. But, on the contrary, they profess to have no 
guide or master but Christ, and no creed but the Bible. 
It is not generous or charitable to fasten on any society 
a name which they deny. 

Hid. Gent. If not Socinian, then, pray what are 
they? . 

Unit. Tliey call themselves unitarian Christians, ^$ 
they believe in one God in one person, and worship 
one Being, and are thus distinguished from other 
Christians, who believe in what they themselves de- 
nominate a < 'triune God," or a God in three persons^ 
each of whora^ under different names, they worship as 
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God. As to this society's consisting exclusively of 
young persons, though frequently said with a view to 
its discredit, I presume you do not imagine that truth 
resides only with age. The fact, however, is not so. 
But whether young or old, it is much more to the pur- 
pose, that you will never hear any one call in question 
their seriousness, or their Christian deportment, as 
compared with other societies, who are exhorted by 
their pastors to have no intercourse with them, and 
even to shut their doors against them. 

Eld, Gent. But you admit that this Unitarianism i3 
a very new doctrine. 

Unit. So far from it, they hold its distinguishing 
tenet to be as old as the first revelation God made of 
himself to man; that it was taught explicitly by God 
himself to the people of Israel, when he said, ^^Hear, 
O Israel! the Lord your God is one Lord;" or, as the 
passage is translated by many critics, "the Lord is 
your God, — the Lord is One." "See now that I, even I, 
am He, and there is no God with me." They hold 
also, that it was taught by our Saviour, in language 
which could hardly be misunderstood, when he de« 
dares, "This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee^ the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent,^^ 

Bid. Gent. Well, well, all this may be true, but I 
am content to be as wise as my fathers were in these 
matters, and I shall leave these points to be settled by 
the priests, for it is their study and their concern. 

QThe unitarian turned away from this disciple of the 
doctrine of his fathers, with a look, of which the pre- 
vailing expression was that of pity. A younger gen- 
fleman^ with the manners of a man of tVie ytqiV^^ ^xv!\. 
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the cenfidence of a practised disputant, now took upi 
the word with a good- humoured, self-complacent air.^ 

For my part I am a trinitarian, because I am aa 
episcopalian. I feel perfectly safe under the guidance 
of the church, and shall believe as the church believeii^ 
Apropos, I fell the other day into the King's Chapely 
as they call it, in Boston, where they have strangely 
deserted their former belief, though they have pre- 
served some of the church forms. They use a form of 
prayer, principally taken from our excellent liturgy, 
but so garbled, that I hardly knew it again. I observed , 
though, to my surprise, that they address their prayers 
to the Father, through Jesus Christ. I wonder what 
they believe Jesus Christ to be? 

Unit I presume they believe him to be what he de- 
clared himself to be — the Son of God. ^ 

Episcopalian, They believe, then, that Jesus is the 
Son of God. I did not know they believed so much. 
But what signifies it, if they do not also believe in his 
divinity. 

UniU They do believe in the divinity of his mis- 
sion, and of his doctrines. They believe that he was 
sent from God, divinely instructed for purposes the 
most important to mankind; that he taught with the 
authority of God, and spake as he was commanded of 
God. And unitarians honour him even as they honour 
the Father; for he was the ambassador of God, the sent 
of God, commissioned to make known his will. In him 
dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily, for he did 
what no man could do, unless God were with him; and 
in him were manifested the power and grace of the be- 
neficent Father of all. 
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Efi9. Still they do not believe he was equal with 
tiie Father. 

Unxt. No, and for this plain reason , that he himself 
dbelalres his own ihferiority. <^My Father is greater 
than I." <^0f that houir knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels wUeh are in heaven, neUlier the Son, but the 
Father." And there are numerous passages to the same 
uieGM 

Epis. But these M said in his hunUm nature. 

Umi. Where do jou learn that? He himself makes 
no mention of his being possessed of two natures, and 
how els^ could We have derived the knowledge of a 
ck>nriiination so wonderful, a combination of the Infi- 
nite with a feeble man, of Onmiscience with ignorance, 
df Alniighty power vdth that dependent frailty, which 
eahnot provide for its own support a single moment. 

Epis, He nowhdre says, however, that he was not 
pbssessed of two natiires, the human and divine, and 
«pon no other supposition can we reconcile Scripture 
with Scripture. 

Unit* Upon no other supposition can you reconcile 
Scripture with the Athanasian Creed. But how can 
jovt set aside the positive testimony of our Lord him- 
self upon the subject? You will admit that of Jesus 
it is truly said, <^no guile was found in his mouth." 
Now suppose I were to shut one of my eyes, and pro* 
test, while I was looking at you with the other, that I 
did not see you. I might excuse myself for this false- 
hood, by saying, I did not see you with the eye which 
was closed; but would you think me guiltless in at- 
tempting to deceive you by such a quibble; will you 

impute such conduct, as would be base in another, to 
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him who was without guile, and whose example we are 
commanded in all things to follow? 

Upis. Without answering what, I am willing to con- 
fess, I find at present rather difficult to answer, I will: 
bring the plain words of Christ against you, to prove 
that he was God.^ He sajs, ^^I and my Father are 
one.'' 

Unit. True; but does he not sufficiently determine 
the meaning of this expression^ by what is recorded a 
few chapters afterwards? la praying for his disciples, 
he says, ^^Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one a9 
we ate^^ And further on he makes the signification of 
these words still more general, by saying, ^^Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shalt 
believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
tne; as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, thai they 
also may be one in ua.^ Does Jesus Christ mean ij9 
say, that he and his Father are one, in any other sense 
than that in which, not only his immediate followers^ 
but his disciples through all ages, might become one? 
You surely cannot help seeing, that the passage yott 
have quoted is not only of no assistance, but that it is 
•f decided disadvantage to your argument And even 
if it proved alV that you thought it did, it would not 
prove the doctrine of the trinity. It would prove that 
there were two persons only, and not three ^ in one. 

^Here the first speaker, who had been for some time 
silent, again rallied to the attack, with a look of ex- 
pected triumph.] 

Eld. Gent. The trinity may not be proved in that 
text, but it certainly is in this; ^^There aire ftree tbiif 
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bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one." 

Unit. I have nothing to do with what is, or is notproT* 
ed by words which were never penned by one of the sa- 
cred writers. The verse which you have cited from the 
First Epistle of John, is contained in not a single Greek 
manuscript of the Scriptures, of any antiquity or au* 
tbority. The most learned among the orthodox them- 
selves have altogether rejected it, as not genuine; and 
it is a shame that it should still be printed in our Bi- 
bles» as a part of the oracles of truth. 

jEid. GenL Well, well, I know very little about 
diose matters. But did not Jesus command his disci- 
ples to go and teach all nations, ^ ^baptising them in 
tiie name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Ho- 
ly Ghost?" That is in the manuscripts, that is geno* 
ine, is it not? 

Unit. It is. I cannot see, however, that it provet 
the doctrine of the trinity. It does not go on to say 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one 
God. The converts to Christianity, by their baptism, 
acknowledged their belief in, and subjection to, the 
one Gkxi as their Father, to Jesus Christ as his au- 
thorized and inspired Messenger, and to the Holy 
Spirit of God, by whose influences, and not by those 
of any other power, the new religion had been reveal- 
ed, its Messenger had been directed, and its apostles 
endued with supernatural gifts.* You cannot think 
that the mere circumstance of these names being placed 
tc^tber in the same sentence, is of any weight In 
1 Chron. xxix. 20, it is said, ^<A11 the congregation 

* For a more fuU exposition of Ihis text, see toI. ii. of the Miseef- 
Ianjypage215. 
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blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed 
down their heads, and worshipped the Lord, and the 
king." Now you would not contend, from these words, 
either that Jehovah and the king were the same beings 
or that the people, in worshipping them, as our trans- 
latorr have rendered it, paid them equal homages 
would jou? 

[]How much longer this conversation would have con* 
tinned, or what impression was produced by it on the 
advocates for the trinity, I know not; for, just at thig 
time, the steam-boat touched the wharf at New-York; 
In a moment all was confusion. The porters swaiMfied 
into the boat; each man hurried to look after his own 
baggage, and then took his own way iirto the city.} 



Liberal SeKtimmts of Le Cleft. 

pSvERT biblical student knows that Dr. Hammond's 
I^araphrase and Annotations on the New Testament 
were translated into Latin, by the celebrated Jean Le 
Clerc, and much improved by the addition of valuable 
and co[»ous notes of his own. He printed the first 
edition of this work, in 1698. But it is not so gene- 
rally known, that these additional notes of Le Clere 
were subsequently translated from Latin into English^ 
and published separately. They were printed at Lon* 
don, in one small quarto, in 1704. The volume is^ at 
least in this country, exceedingly scarce. 

This publication^ if not suggested, was aj^roved by 
Le Clerc himself. VV e learn from a letter written by 
him, and prefixed to the book, that the sheets were 
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sent over to him in Holland, that he might revise them. 
It was thought, no doubt, that it would prove a valu- 
able supplement to the original work of Hammond. 

Le Clerc entertained a high opinion of the theologi- 
cal literature of England, as it then was, and often 
expressed himself to that purpose. In the letter above 
mentioned, he says, ^'There is no man, it may be, in 
the continent, that has a greater value for the English 
clergy, and other learned men of that nation, than I, 
or that speaks or writes oftener in their praise." And 
in his ^^Parrhasiana," he expresses himself thus forci- 
bly on the same subject. ^^To say the truth, Mr. L, 
C. attributes more weight to the judgment of that free 
and learned nation, than to that of all the slavish and 
lazy theologians of all the rest of Europe." 

Sentiments of this kind, and still more his bold an4 
rational religious opinions, and expositions of Scrip* 
ture, drew down upon him the heavy animadversions 
and anathemas of many of the theologians on the con- 
tinent. Whenever Le Clerc came out, and it was 
pretty often, with a sensible book, or a free opinion, 
he was sure to have the Philistines upon him; and the 
great watch word and war-cry was, that he was a So^ 
dnian. In England, too, he was not without his ad*- 
versaries. He quotes, in the letter already alluded to, 
an anonymous English pamphlet, in which are some 
severe censures on his writings, and among them thq 
old charge of Socinianism. His answer, distinguished 
for its spirit, and its good sense, we give with pleasure 
to our readers.] 

The cause I have undertaken to defend, both in all 
my other printed works, and my additions to Dr. 
Qammondi is uo other than tiie caus^ of Christ and 
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his apostles; whose authority alone, in matters of reli- 
gion, all protestants think is to be regarded and fol- 
lowed, if we may judge of their opinion by the confes- 
sions they subscribe; of which mind I always was and 
€ver shall be, 

I value the authority of Socinus, or any other unin- 
spired persons whatever, destitute of reason, no more 
than Dr. Hammond's or the Council of Trent's. 
When I think they agree with Christ and his apostles, 
I assent to them; and if not, I differ from them. I 
never read all Socinus' works, nor like his peculiar 
opinions, so far as I know them, any more than other 
men's, whom I judge to be in an error. Nay, I have 
sometimes confuted them, and as I see occasion, shall 
confute more of them; not with a design to make his 
followers odious, or to gain the favour of any mortal^ 
but to vindicate truth. 

However, I am not of their mind, who because me» 
err in some things, that are otherwise obedient to the 
precepts of the gospel, and look for the coming of 
Christ to judge the quick and the dead, after the re- 
surrection, by the rule of the gospel, and reward the 
good and punish the wicked; and think not that they 
can attain salvation by any other means, than the faith 
they have in Christ, as one sent from God; which faith 
alone they hope by the mercy of God, to have imputed 
to them for righteousness; I am not, I say, of their 
mind, that sentence such men to everlasting flames, 
into which they would, if they were able, immediately 
hurry them, without the least mercy; and in the mean 
time decree in a cruel manner to persecute them with 
execrations, and ecclesiastical and civil punishments. 
/ h&ve not bo learned Christ; I do not find the apos> 
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ties ever acted in that manner; and whilst thej are 
silent, and do not lead the way by their example, I 
had rather incur tlie danger of being too merciful ^ 
than expose myself to the charge of the least cruelty 
and barbarity. God will much sooner forgive them 
that heartily love him, that is, who keep his command- 
ments, and especially that great and so often repeated 
one of loving our neiglibour, their excessive charity, if 
any charity can be excessive towards men fearing God 
and Christ, though in some things erroneous; than that 
horrible inhumanity, with which they are frequently 
defamed, and persecuted, and forced to endure all 
manner of punishments, only because they profess 
themselves not to believe, what they think Christ or 
his apostles never revealed. I had infinitely rather 
stand in the number of the merciful, before the tribu- 
nal of the great Judge, than in the company of perse- 
cutors, whatever their riches or honours are in this 
world. I had rather be in the meanwhile evil spoken 
of, and suspected of errors, which I am as far from as 
can be, than appear by any means to countenance such 
barbarity. 

Nor am I of their mind, who oppose those that differ 
from them with any kind of arguments, after the ex- 
ample of bad lawyers, who deny all that their adver- 
saries afi&rm, and affirm all they deny. Truth, in my 
judgment, can never be well defended, but by truth. 
Let others contend with passion, and affirm what it is 
the interest of their party should seem tine, or deny, 
not that which they are sure is false, but which they 
think it necessary should appear so, that their side 
may prevail; as for me, I will always say what I think 
tme^ and shall never fear any danger to \V\e Q\ina.^kSXL 
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religion from truth. This was heretofore the mind of 
a great man, for whom Dr. Hammond had always a 
very high value, whom he often transcribed, whom he 
defended against the calumnies of his adversaries, and 
in whose praise he every where speaks. All know 
very well diat I describe Hugo Grotius, who, when- 
ever he thought Socinus or Crellius truly interpreted 
any place of scripture, made no scruple to follow tiiem; 
though he knew at the same time that some ill-minded 
men reviled him for it. Wherefore Dr. Hammond has 
justly more than once pleaded his cause, as every one^ 
that has read over the second volume of his works^ 
knows. 

I am not at all for diminishing Dr. Hammond's re- 
putation, as I have already sufficiently declared. I do 
not deny but he was a pious and learned man; nay, if 
I had not those thoughts of him, I would never have 
undertaken to translate one line of his writings. But 
my animadversions neither need his piety nor learning 
io make them be read, if they are valuable; and if they 
are not, the learning and piety of Dr. Hammond will 
not procure me the reader's favour; on the contrary, 
if I am any where mistaken, the comparing them with 
Dr. Hammond, will but render my mistakes the more 
visible. 

But Socinian doctrines, says my censurer, will be 
imbibed with the true. I answer, I have before denied 
that f. follow Socinus as my guide; but I do not un- 
derstand why this censurer should be so much afraid 
lest the true doctrines asserted by Dr. Hammond 
should not be effectual to prevent the ill impressions, 
that false and Socinian interpretations may make upon 
readers^ minds. If I were t« reason after his man- 
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mer, I should say, that this censurer is a close Soci- 
nian, who by secret methods endeavours to advance 
the credit of Socinus's opinions. For it must needs 
be a verj powerful doctrine in his apprehension, which 
if any, though never so little, of it be mixed with the 
writings of orthodox divines, it so obscures all their 
reasons, that whether they will or no, it is easily im- 
bibed. This, way of arguing, tends more to magnify 
and promote, than to depress and extinguish Socinian- 
ism, against which the most learned annotations on the 
New Testament are not, it seems, a sufficient preser- 
vative. 

Besides this, there is another thing which gives 
ground for suspicion, and it is what my censurer, and 
others such as he, generally stand by. To wit, if a 
person be any thing ingenious, or more learned than 
ordinary, and writes out of the common road, he is 
presently a Socinian; as if all men of sense must needs 
turn Socinians. We have lately had a remarkable in* 
stance of this in the worthy and ingenious Mr. Locke, 
who, because he reasons more accurately about many 
things, than any before him had done, in his ex- 
cellent treatise of Human Understanding, is imme- 
diately cried down as a Socinian, by this censurer and 
others. This is in earnest to favour the Socinians, to 
make all good wits of their number. Just such re- 
ports were formerly spread of Hugo Grotius, and Rene 
Cartesius; which were no disgrace at all to those men; 
but an honour to the Socinians. So Erasmus was be- 
fore charged with Arianism, by the monks of those 
times, and others no better than they; as if it had been 
impossible for a man of his capacity to be orthodox. 
I am conscious to myself how far I come short of 

5 
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those great men in learning and natural abilities; but 
if my censurer was in earnest in the commendations 
he bestows upon me, he must needs own, that those 
endowments of mind which he attributes to me, were 
also the occasion of mj falling into those opinions^ 
which he calls the worst of errors. But if he onlj 
flattered me, that he might speak the more spitefully of 
me afterwards, let me tell him, that feigned respect i» 
an argument of very little candour, to say no worse 
of it. 

If he will say that Socinus was mistaken in a great 
many things, I fully agree with him; but I can reckon 
up a great many worse errors than his, whereof I shall 
mention but one out of respect to my censurer; that 
is, of those who think men deserve eternal torments, 
whom Christ never condemned; who by all means per- 
secute those that differ from them, though they own 
themselves to be as liable to error, as the very men. 
whom they persecute; who, in a word, think they may, 
upT)n very slight suspicions, traduce men that are 
heartily devoted to Christianity, and sober in their 
lives, as a kind of plagues to be carefully shunned. 
He that does not ascribe to Christ, what he thinks 
Christ never assumed to himself, if otherwise he per- 
form constant obedience to all his precepts which he 
fully -understands, may obtain the forgiveness of his ig- 
norance from a most favourable and compassionate 
Judge; but he that breaks the command of loving his 
neighbour, which is as clear as the sun alnoon day, by 
slandering, and bitterness, and cruelty, and dies in 
those vices, shall never, unless a new gospel be made 
for him, be admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 
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Gratitude to God. 

Gratitude is an amiable feeling, a loTcly virtue* 
There is no surer indication of depravity than its ab- 
sence, and, on the other hand, wherever it is manifest- 
ed, there is always some goodness left, of principle or 
disposition, though it be found in company with the 
worst vices and crimes. A sweet flower is growing 
amidst the wild weeds, and the soil may be reclaimed. 
It **niarks where a garden has been,'^ or may yet be. 

In proof of this, let us examine the nature of true 
gratitude, and analyze the sentiment which it expresses. 
Its origin is obvious enough. It is produced by the re- 
ception of favours, or the exhibition of good will. And 
when produced, what is its language? If we are not 
much mistaken, the feelings of an obliged and grateful 
person to his benefactor might be thus translated into 
words. **I pefteive that you wish to please me, and 
make me happy. You have done so. In return, I feel 
the same disposition to please you, and make you hap- 
py, and I shall lose no opportunity in consulting your 
good." 

This is enough. It is all the return which the bene- 
factor looked for, and he is satisfied. And he is not, 
and cannot be satisfied without it; for though he may, 
in any event, be rewarded by the consciousness of 
having done well, he yet cannot fail of being grieved 
and hurt, to see that his good offices should be returned 
with apathy, and that so remarkable a deficiency in 
duty should meet the performance of his own. 

If this analysis of the principle of gratitude be just, 
it is nearly allied to benevolence. He vfVvo \» ^^VaSn^ 
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for a favour would, if he were able, confer one. Be- 
nevolence bestows benefits, and gratitude seeks to re- 
turn them. The feeling which prompted the favour, 
and that by which it is acknowledged, are twin dispO' 
sitions. 

The expressions of gratitude are various. But the 
feeling itself is chiefly to be regarded. Two words 
will often signify more gratitude than two hundred; and 
even a look or a gesture is sometimes better than an 
oration. 

In all that has been said on this subject, sincerity 
must of course be implied. We speak of sincere be- 
nevolence, and sincere thankfulness. Words, and 
even actions are to be valued, only as they are faithful 
interpreters of intention and disposition. Favours do 
not always spring from good designs; and thanks very 
frequently tell falsehoods. A gift is sometimes a lure, 
sometimes an affront, and sometimes an injury; and 
eloquent expressions of gratitude sometimes flow from 
a cold heart, and sometimes from a black one. But 
sincere benevolence really means to do good, and confer 
pleasure; and sincere gratitude really desires to re- 
quite benevolence 6y doing good, and conferring plea- 
sure in return. 

Our view of the principle of gratitude has thus far 
been confined to our human relations. In our relation 
to God, it will necessarily be affected and modified by 
circumstances which belong to that relation alone. The 
divine benevolence is altogether superior in its motives^ 
its extent, and its effects, to any which can be exercised 
by a human being. Our dependence on God is entire, 
and our inferiority to him is measureless. We cannot 
atrengiiitn. his power, nor enlighten his wisdom, nor 
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Increase his happiness. Our gratitude to him cannot 
therefore be guided by precisely the same rules, nor 
^can it be displayed in the same manner, as in our in- 
.tercourse with men. 

The claims of the Almighty on our gratitude are not 
to be numbered, nor estimated. They are countless as 
the leaves of the forest, constant as time, and vast as 
they are constant and countless. He is the author of 
our lives, and the preserver of our lives, and conse- 
quently the original source of all our comforts, enjoy- 
ments and blessings, from the first naoment of life to 
its last. 

Why should we be grateful to the man who confers 
a benefit upon us, and not to the Being who gave him 
the power and the disposition to confer it? Why 
should we acknowledge those favours, the greatest of 
'which must be limited by the ability which bestows 
them, and not those which would be attempted in vain 
by the mightiest human agency? What mortal 'hand 
could have spread out for us the magnificent canopy 
of heaven, or kindled the ever glowing furnace of the 
sun, or hung in the day-forsaken skies the lamp of the 
mild moon? What human power can bring one cloud 
upon a thirsty land, or bid one rain -drop to descend, 
or cause one blade of grass to grow? And who but the 
Almighty God could have wrapped the vast world in 
that transparent element, ^hich sustains and binds 
together all' breathing and living things? 

These blessings are so constant and common, that we 
are not apt to appreciate them; and yet it is their very 
constancy and diffusion which jJlaces them above all 
•value. The mo^t lender and persevering kindness of 
ra fellow being must at times be remitted, axvd t\\A 

J5* 
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inevitable hour will come, when it must all cease; but 
if the supporting hand of God were for one moment 
withdrawn from us, in that moment we should be no 
more. 

To die is the destiny of all; and alt comparison ends 
between the mercies of God, and the. 'good offices of 
man, when we extend our regards beyond our present 
habitation, to that succeeding state, of which man poa* 
sesses no knowledge, and over which he has no coa- 
trol. VS hen we lie upon our last bed, and all medi^i* 
cines have been given up as useless, and our eyes are 
closing on all outward things, what is our trust and 
consolation? Is it not on the mercy and truth of our 
Creator? And when our last grasp is relaxed, and 
we drop away from the world, where is it that we faU? 
Is it not into his arms? 

The highest and worthiest object of our gratitude, 
therefore, above all rivalry or comparison, is God, the 
author of every good and perfect gift; the Being who 
breathed into us the breath of life, and who supports 
us while we live; who endowed us with our intellectual 
faculties, our moral powers, sympathies, and affections^ 
and who has assured us by a direct revelation, that 
death will only open another and a wider scene for their 
exercise, and never-ending improvement. 

If our gratitude to God were proportioned to the 
claims on it, it would be constant as the dispensation 
of his mercies, and boundless as the displays of his 
love. But such perfection cannot be expected from 
humanity. We should keep perfection in view, how- 
ever, and strive to do our utmost, assured that we can 
never be too grateful to our Heavenly Father, and that 
4he degrees of our gratitude will serve a9 the measure 
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^ our moral ^xceUence, of the pr<^r performance of 
;oar dutj» and of our final acceptance. 

Omr gratitude to the Deity ia to be manifested bj 
ttental and verbal acknowledgment^ and bj the obe- 
4ience of our lives to the divine law. 

We woald not surely think ourselves justified in 
living BO intimation, either to ourselves or to ethers, 
i»f incfl^ulable and ever increasing obligations. We 
would not live for years on the domains of God, in- 
debted for our daily sustenance to his bounty, and not. 
06tkd one poor thought to acknowledge our fealty at 
Jms throne. If we were to dismiss the form of giving 
thanks, it is to be feared that the feeling of gratitude 
itself would soon follow of its own accord. By pre- 
scribing to ourselves a frequent ccmfession of depen- 
dence and obligation, a thankful disposition is cherished, 
jmd kept alive, if not actually created. ^^The breath 
of praise fans the flame of gratitude." 

But the best proof which we can give that we are 
'Sensible of our obligations to the Almighty, is our 
obedience to his commandments, and the performance 
^ our duty. This is the great test of the sincerity of 
our gratitude, without which all forms and professions 
are but empty pretence. A son proves himself grate- 
ful to his father for the care, support, protection, and 
instruction which he has received from him, by ob- 
serving his injunctions, by consulting his wishes, and 
by making such an improvement of his opportunities 
as to become an honour, and not a disgrace to the kind 
hand which furnished them. Our Heavenly Father 
requires a similar return. He has given us capaci- 
ties, and he demands their exertion; faculties, and he 
looks for tbeir cultivation; opportunities, and he calls 
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^or their improvement; privileges and means, and he 
expects that thej will be imparted. What is the value 
vf feeling, if it be not brought forth into action? Where 
is the truth of our gratitude, if it he not manifested in 
our benevolence, and our virtue? Why do we thank 
Ood for his mercies to us, if we show no mercy to our 
brethren? And how can 'we dare, with a downcast 
face, and a humble voice,*to confess that the Almighty 
-Oiver has poured out upon us comforts and blessings 
innumerable, and then go away, and act as if we had 
forgotten that in the whole world there was a single 
•demand on our sympathy, our charity, or our la« 
bours? 

Nothing can be more true, than that praise belongs 
io the Creator, and that thanksgiving is due to him 
from the creatures whom»he has endowed with thought^ 
affections, and language* But it is equally as true, 
that one drop of oil to the wounds of human suffering, 
one mite to the treasury of human happiness, is infi- 
nitely more expressive of our gratitude, and infinitely 
more acceptable in the aght of Heaven, than all the 
barren, though perhaps loud and solemn acknowledg- 
ements, which mind can frame, or tongue can utter. 
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600 IS GOOD. 



•<JoD is goodi Tlach perfumed flower. 
The smiling fields, the dark green wood, 

The insect, fluttering' for an hour,— 
,A11 things -proclaim that God is good. 
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I hear it in the rushing wind; 

Hills that have for ages stood , 
And clouds 9 with gold and silver lined, 

Are still repeating, God is good. 

Each little rill tliat many a year 
Has the same verdant path pursued, 

And every bird, in accents clear. 
Joins in the song that God is good. 

The restless main, with haughty roar 
Calms each wild wave, and billow rude. 

Retreats submissive from the shore. 
And swells the chorus, God is good. 

Countless hosts of burning stars 

Sing his praise with light renew'd; 
The rising sun each day declares 

In rays of glory, God is good. 

The moon that walks in brightness says, 

God is good! — and man, endued 
With power to speak his Maker's praise. 

Should still repeat that God is good. 

£. 



Unilarian Address to the Bishop of JSlorwich. 

On the third of October, the Eastern Unitarian Society 
presented an address to the venerable Bishop of Nor- 
wich, thanking him for <^his uniform attachment and 
marked devotion to the cause of religious liberty." Af- 
ter the address had been read by the Rev. Mr. Madge, 
and presented to the Bishop, his lordship replied in the 
fallowing words;-— 
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Having always considered the favourable opinion of 
wise and good men as the best reward uhich, on this 
side of the grave, an honest individual can receive, for 
doing what he deems to be his duty on all occasions, I 
cannot but be highly gratified by the approbation of so 
respectable a body of my fellow Christians as those are, 
an address from whom has been this moment read to 
me. I am most certainly a very sincere, though a very 
humble, friend to the cause of religious liberty, and 
have uniformly been so from the first moment I was 
capable of distinguishing*— " Qwfc? sit piUchrum^ quid 
turpe^ quid utile j quid nonJ^ 

In early life, an attentive perusal of the immortal 
works of Locke and Hoadly, and particularly the argu- 
ments of the former in behalf of toleration, and of the- 
latter on the expediency of repealing the test and cor- 
poration acts, deeply impressed upon my mind this im- 
portant truth, that every penalty, every disability, 
every restriction, every inconvenience even, to which 
any good civil subject is exposed, merely on the score 
of his religion, is in its degree persecution; because, as 
the great Lord Mansfield justly observed, "conscience 
is not controllable by human laws, nor amenable to 
human tribunals," actions, not opinions, being the pro- 
vince of the magistrate. Such is, as it seems to me, 
the clear voice of reason; and revelation, I am sure, 
confirms this voice, when it enjoins persons in authori- 
ty to "restrain,'* with the civil sword, "eviltfocra,'* and 
still more decidedly, when it warmly expostulates with 
those who are fond of interfering in matters of con- 
science; "Who art thou that judgest another man's 
servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth.'^ 
Let u»f then, be content to leave our fellow Christu^na 
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to stand or fall by the judgment of our common Lord 
and Master, to whom both we and thej must hereafter 
pye an account; and in the mean time, should we, upon 
reflection, regard it as a duty to convert others to our 
own peculiar opinions, let us never cease to remember 
that reason and argument are the only weapons of spi- 
ritual warfare. And even in the use of these, we shall 
do well constantly to bear in mind, that revealed re- 
ligion was graciously vouchsafed to man, ^'non dispU' 
tmdi causoj sed iia vivendiJ^ 



Second Annual Report of the Baltimore Unitarian 

Book Society. 

The Second Anniversary of the Baltimore Unitarian 
Society for the distribution of books, was held the 25th 
of December, at the First Independent Church. A 
discourse, suited to the occasion, was delivered, and 
after the religious services of the day, the secretary 
communicated the following 

REPORT. 

In making a statement to the society of their last 
year's proceedings, the managers are gratified with 
being able to express a high satisfaction at the success 
of their labours. According to such means and oppor- 
tunities as were in their power, they have endeavoured 
to. promote the objects of the Society. Books and tracts 
have been circulated in various directions, and in those 
places especially, where the greatest benefit may rea*' 
sonably be expected. By publication, excban^^ ^u4 
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purchase, they have enlarged the number and variety 
of works intended for distribution, and have now on 
hand an extensive assortment. 

It must be highly gratifying to the Society, not only 
to observe the fruit of their own exertions, in the 
spreading influence of principles and doctrines, which 
they deem of the first importance, but also to witness 
the corresponding efforts of their brethren in other 
quarters. It is now two years since this Society was 
first instituted, and within that time, associations have 
sprung up in different parts, with the professed object 
of distributing unitarian publications. A double pur- 
pose, highly auspicious to the cause we have at hearty 
will be thus effected; the comparatively small means 
and narrow influence of individuals, will be made more 
extensive and effectual, by bringing them to act in con- 
cert; and the respective associations, by mutual aid in 
exchanging publications, will be able to do the greatest 
good at the least expense. It is hoped that the time will 
not be long, before every unitarian congregation will 
perceive the importance of such a system, and unite in 
carrying it into general operation. 

The progress of Unitarianism in this country l^s 
been rapid, more rapid than even the most sanguine 
eould have anticipated; it is going on, and will go on; 
it carries with it the majesty and the power of truth; it 
is the cause of Heaven, and the work of God; it will 
not stop while reason is honoured, or piety cherished, or 
the Scriptures revered. Yet there is enough for the 
friends of righteousness and of sound doctrine to do; 
truth will conquer at last, but it requires incitements 
from human aid. God is the author of all, but men are 
hJs agents; we must labour if we would hope; we must 
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do what we can to build up the kingdom of God in the 
world, if we would seek for the blessings of his good 
government, and the joys of his final approbation. 
With these views we may be encouraged to persevere, 
and trust to the great Ruler of all things to direct our 
Ijdiours, in conformity with his wise and holy designs. 
To the present time, the good influences of an over- 
ruling Providence have been manifest, in strengthening 
the hands, and cheering the hearts of our brethren in 
this country. New congregations are forming, preach- 
ers are multiplying, the demand for unitarian writings 
is increasing, and a spirit of inquiry has gone abroad. 
In some parts of New England, a large portion of the 
inhabitants are Unitarians; many are found at the South 
and the West, and some in almost every town and vil- 
lage in the union. More than forty preachers, profes- 
sing unitarian sentiments, are employed in Kentucky 
and Ohio, some with established congregations, others 
in the duties of missionaries. Our central situation 
gives us facilities for sending our tracts and books in 
these various directions, and this should prove to us 
both the value of our institution and the importance of 
2:ealous activity. 

But for the influence of our religious views, we do 
not look more to the increase of our numbers, and pros- 
perity of our churches, than to the gradual change of 
public feeling. We see it in the softened tones of Ortho- 
doxy, the subdued spirit of bigotry, the weakened power 
of prejudice, the gradual relentings of malevolence, the 
dying embers of kindled passions, and in all the indica- 
tions of the increasing ascendency of truth over error, 
•f reason over blind credulity, of piety over hypocrisy, 
and of charity over the narrow views of sectarism^and 

6 
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the holy zeal of the self righteous. In all these respects 
a visible change has taken place, favourable to* peace 
and religion, and to the progress of those principles of 
faith and action, which exalt, purify, and adorn the hu- 
man character. 

Pulpit denunciations have become less frequent* The 
cry of heresy, the incorrect assertions, and reproachful 
language, which were the burden of orthodox journals, 
have gradually given way to a more christian spirit, 
and a milder temper. The wise have learnt to be si- 
lent, where they could not confute; the virtuous and 
candid have learnt to respect the voice of seriousness 
and candour. 

This change, so beneficial to the harmony of Chris* 
tians, and to the interests of pure religion, we have 
good reason to believe, has been owing, in no small 
degree, to the exertions which have been made to dif* 
fuse a knowledge of our sentiments. Such will always be 
the consequence; ignorance is our worst enemy. The 
principles of our faith need only be known to be res- 
pected; they are the principles of the Scriptures, of 
reason, of nature; they accord with the best feelings of 
tiie human heart, and the highest powers of the human 
understanding; they have Grod for their author; they 
are the principles revealed and published by Jesus 
Christ, illustrated by his own life, proved by his mira- 
cles, sanctioned by his assurance of a future judgment, 
and confirmed by his death and resurrection. 

Such are the principles whicli we are united to pro- 
mulgate, and when they are understood as we under- 
stand them, we cannot believe that there will be so 
much blindness in bigotry, and perverseness in preju" 
dice, &» to make them the subject of reproachful de- 
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ntinciations. They make for peace , and righteousness 9 
and Love 9 and christian fellowship. 

The means of knowledge, which the managers pos- 
sess, have made them acquainted with several facts 
respecting the present state of Unitarianism abroad, 
and they are happy to say, their information is encou- 
raging. In England, there are nearly four hundred 
regular unitarian congregations, and numerous So- 
cieties for publishing and distributing books and tracts. 
In Scotland, several churches have been established, 
and others are forming; and from Ireland, the mission- 
aries send favorable report 

A letter written at Clausenburg, Transylvania, in the 
month of May last, by atnember of the Unitarian Con- 
sistory, in that place, conveys the information, that in 
Transylvania there are at present forty thousand Uni- 
tarians, constituting one hundred and twenty churches. 
Unitariiuiism is one of the four religions, which enjoy 
equal rights and privileges in that country, the other 
three being the Roman Catholic, the Calvinistic, and 
the Lutheran. 

During the last year a Unitarian Society has been 
formed in Calcutta, under the direction of a Baptist 
missionary to that place. Hopes are entertained, that 
much good will result to the cause of Christianity from 
this society, and another of the same kind at Madras. 
It is well known, that the natives of that country, 
among whom are many wise and learned men, have al- 
ways represented the peculiar doctrines of orthodoxy,, 
as an insuperable obstacle to their ever embracing Chris- 
tianity. It is not unreasonable to hope, that when they 
shall be acquainted with this religion in its native sim- 
plicity and purity; free from the inventioDA ^\id. ^M\- 
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ikons, which now encumber its most popular forms, thej 
will not be slow to receive its doctrines, become the 
worshippers of the true God, and the humble followers 
of his Son. 

Such are the reflections and facts, which the Mana« 
gers have thought proper to lay before the Society, as a 
testimony that their own labours are not vain, and as 
motives to future zeal, and perseverance. By order of 
the managers. 

HENRY PAYSON, Prest. 

The officers and managers for the ensuing year are 
the following; 

Henrt Payson, President. 
William G. Appleton, Secretary, 
Isaac Phillips, Jr. Treasurer. 
William C. Shaw, Librarian. 

Hon. Theodorio Bland, Rev. Jared Sparks^ 

Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, John Hastings, 

William Penniman, Dr. £. Perkins, 

John W. Osgood, Joseph Parker. 



Spirit of Orthodoxy. 

Those of our readers who were informed through 
the medium of the public papers, or who knew firom 
the evidence of their own senses, tiiat the first chtirch 
bell, which ever swung its sabbatii sounds over the 
city of Washington, was placed on the Unitarian 
Church lately built there, will be a little surprised, 
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perhaps, to learn that the following notice was pub- 
lished in the last number of the Theological Repertory. 

**The first bell erected in the city of W&ihiDgtDn,and devoted to 
the [mrpose of calling together a CkritUan congregation for pablic 
worship, was placed, on the SOlh of November last, in the belfry of 
St. John's Church." 

We must say that we were somewhat surprised at 
this paragraph ourselves, although we had some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the temper of the work in 
which we found it. But for the future, we shall be 
surprised at nothing which we may see in its pages; 
except it be, through chance, or grace, a little charity, 
Christian spirit, or good sense. 

If it had been possible, indeed, to have supposed 
any explanation of this notice, or to have imagined any ' 
excuse for it, however improbable, we would have 
done so. We might have presumed that the editors of 
the Repertory had all been seized with a temporary 
deafness, and that though the bell of the Unitarian 
Church had been ringing over their heads a month before 
their notice was published, yet not one of them had 
beard it. Or we might have presumed, that though they 
had heard it, they were not aware that the society who 
made use of it professed to be Christians. We might 
have made these, or other suppositions, equally proba- 
ble, but we were not permitted to distress our inven- 
tion. By printing the word Christian in italics, they 
have taken pains to render their meaning as clear as 
possible, and to place it, in fact, beyond a doubt. 

In that one short paragraph, is contained the sub- 
stance and essence of all that has been said against us, 
by our bitterest enemies and revilers. It denies us 
ihe Christian name. It denies us a name which is 

6* 
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connected in our minds, and in our hearts, with all 
that is attractive and paternal in the character of God, 
all that is encouraging in the improvement of the 
world, all that is sacred and pure in society and in 
our homes, all that is most worthy in the efforts, holy 
in the feelings, animating in the prospects, and con- 
soling in the hopes of man. It denies us a name, 
which to us, as well as to them, is a word of promise 
and salvation, and which we are determined never to 
resign. All the ahuse and misrepresentation of oar 
opponents put together, has never gone beyond this 
point A Mason from the pulpit, and a Miller from 
the press, with all their vain declamation, have been 
able to say no more. 

But it will not do. In this inquiring age, people 
are not to be long misled by mere assertion* They 
better know how to value their reason, and their 
Christian liberty. Though they may be for a time de- 
ceived, they will not forever join in the cry of defama- 
tion and persecution. They will look into the truth 
of these charges, and condemn the authors of them, 
and impose on them the necessity of silence. Aye, the 
readers of the Repertory themselves will turn away 
offended from paragraphs like the above. 

There is one decided quality, if no more, to which 
that work may lay claim, and that is consistency. 
Several extracts from it, bearing the same character 
with that which we have now made, have before ap- 
peared in the Miscellany. But we seriously assure 
the editors, that in their case, consistency is no vir- 
tue. Entire inconsistency with all that they have 
hitherto advanced on this subject, would be a vast deal 
more to their credit. 
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Before we leave them, we are desirous of letting our 
readers see that they are consistent in their creed, as 
well as in their spirit, and that they do not hesitate to 
pursue their doctrines to their consequences* The fol- 
lowing precious verse commences a piece entitled <<The 
Babe of Bethlehem." It is in the same number which 
furnished our other quotation. 

<*Thou infant of fiethlehem! poor lonely stranger. 
Feeble and friendless, thy birth-place a stall. 

Thy mantle all lowly, thy cradle a mangers 
Thou infant of Bethlliem, art — God over all." 

The second title of the Repertory is the Church' 
man^a Guide* Let who will be guided by it, we are 
most firmly convinced, that so long as these are its 
wajs, it will never serve as a guide to us. 



ObittMry Mtice of the Rev* Dr* Osgood* 

Died, on the 12th of December, 1822, in Medford, 
Massachusetts, the Rev David Osgood, D.D. pastor 
of the congregational church in that town; in the se- 
Tenty-sixth year of his age, and the forty-eighth of his 
ministry. 

When such men as Dr. Osgood die, it is a duty which 
we owe to society, to preserve some memorial of their 
lives. Without having performed actions which fame 
will be busy in announcing, or occupied stations which 
will give them a prescriptive demand on the pen of the 
historian, they have exhibited talents and virtues, and 
exercised influences, which should in some way be re- 
gistered, that their names and characters may not be 
entirely lost^ when their footsteps on tVv^ ^^\:\.Vt ^x^ 
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worn out, and their friends have followed them into the 
grave. The example of such men is useful; much more 
SO9 we think, than that of many who have had volumes 
filled with their exploits, and marbles erected to their 
memory. It teaches us, among other lessons, that 
there have been much genius and excellence in the 
world, which circumstances have not brought acquaint- 
ed with great opportunities, but which have been con- 
tinually exerting their uncelebrated, though important 
and benignant sway, over the principles and actions of 
a large portion of mankind. 

The subject of the present notice was a man of no 
common endowments and character. He possessed 
talents which enabled him both to acquire knowledge 
with readiness, and to impart it with advantage. His 
mind, if it was not uncommonly original, was Uncom- 
monly bold and independent His feelings, if they 
were sometimes too easily excited, were always gener- 
ous and affectionate. Remarkably honest in his tem- 
per, and free in the expression of his opinions, he some- 
times gave offence by what he said, but the offence was 
unintentional, and when discovered, was anxiously re- 
paired. His character was without stain. 

At the age of twenty -five, he graduated at Harvard 
University in Cambridge; and three years afterward, 
on the 14th of September, 1774, was ordained as col- 
league with the Rev. Mr- Turell, over the Church in 
Medford. By the death of Mr. T. in 1778, he was left 
sole pastor, and continued to discharge the duties of 
his office alone, till he was called to his eternal re- 
ward.* 

* His funeral sermon vas preached at Medford, by the Rev. Dp. 
Holmes of Cambridge, and published at the request of his bereaved 
people. We h&ye been indebted to it for our d»u«. 
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In his pastoral care^ he laboured most assiduously 
and usefully. A long life was devoted to it. The 
constant and filial respect of his parishioners while he 
was with them, and their deep sorrow for his loss, tes- 
tify in the most unequivocal manner that he was a faith- 
ful shepherd. 

As a preacher he was very distinguished. His mat- 
ter was copious and sensible, and drawn, for the most 
part, from the moral precepts, and the undisputed doc- 
trines of the Gospel. His style was animated and for- 
cible; and his manner one of the most striking which we 
have ever witnessed. His looks, his gestures, and the 
tones of his voice, were altogether peculiar to himself. 
Without being at all like those which wc are accustom- 
ed to find in what is called a finished speaker, they 
were so energetic, so full of meaning, so truly elo- 
quent, that they arrested and enchained the most pro^ 
found and delighted attention. We shall never forget 
his patriarchal appearance in the pulpit No one wha 
has witnessed, could ever forget it. 

But the most remarkable trait perhaps in Dr. Os« 
good's character, and that which we particularly wish 
to notice and preserve, was his uncommon liberality 
of feeling. In doctrinal opinions he ranked himself 
among the orthodox; but in narrowness, in exclusive- 
ness, in Pharisaical pride, in excommunication of those 
who differed from him in belief, he would join with na 
man. If he had been so disposed, he might have be-» 
come the demagogue of a party; he might have presided 
in the meetings of the infallible, and pointed out what 
men should believe, and what th^y should not believe^ 
and who should be supported, and who should be de- 
ll^ouBQed, and have said, as others have said, to th^ ad^ 
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vancing and irresistible tid6 of opinion^ ^^Tbus far shcalt 
thou come, and no farther." His was a woriiiier, knd 
more rational ambition. He directed his talents, and 
his strength of character, to the work of assuaging, ra- 
ther than inflaming the angry passions of disputants, 
and of preventing, as far as possible, the assumption of 
undelegated, and unrighteous domination* He thought 
that Christians might agree in lore, if they could not in 
doctrine; and that encouraging and assisting each other 
in every good work, they might leave conscience and 
opinion with Him who alone can judge the heart 

With these sentiments he mingled in social and 
Christian intercourse with the unitarian clergymen <^ 
Boston and the neighbouring towns; took a pai't in their 
councils and ordinations; preached in their pulpits, and 
invited them into his own; and evinced by his conduct 
on every occasion, that he regarded them as disciples 
and servants of the same Master, whom he delisted to 
follow and to serve. And he was not a man who wits to 
be taken to task for doing 8o» We have seen him in as« 
semblies composed of clergymen of different denoknina- 
tions, and have admired the spirit and resolution with 
which he set his face against every attempt which wa* 
made by those of his own doctrinal sentitnents, to pre** 
scribe a creed, to ordain a test, or to dictate in any way 
to the consciences of their brethren. At times like these^ 
he spoke with an authority which few had Hie confidendtt 
to question, or resist. But it was the authority of hia 
noble feelings and views, of the manner in which they 
were enforced, and of the years and character of 
him who enforced them. 

We say that this union of liberal feelings and oHlio* 
iox opwioJiBf in the perfection in whi^h it existed ia 
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tber characttr of Dr. Oa^od, ig rarey and deserving of 
all praise. We consider it as infinitely more honour* 
able than an j mei?e party distinction* It increased our 
Mverence for him while he was in life, and it has made 
t&Anxicma to pay this .tribute to his memory. 



Conversion of the Jews. 
To the Editor. 

You are aware that there has been, much excite- 
ment in this quarter, of late, on the subject of convert- 
ing the Jews. Of the person who has been the cause of 
it I shall say. nothing. He is supported by some as a 
true convert, and an honest man, and by some he is 
charged with being a dissembler. Between these two 
^^inipns I have not had sufficient means of judging, 
'and I shall wait for more precise. and authentic infor- 
mation than I now happen to possess, before I make 
up my mind to give him my approbation in the one 
event., or my contempt in the other. I only wish to 
speak of the subject itself; and in doing so, I will not 
trouble you with a critical examination of the texts of 
Scripture, which have been quoted in reference to it, 
but merely offer a few tlioughts which have occurred 
to me, since the matter has been so much agitated in 
public. 

As a Christian, then, Sir, I regard the separate exis- 
tence of the Jews, scattered as they are among the na^ 
tions of the earth, as one of the great standing miracles 
of the Christian religion. It is one of the remarkable 
prophecies of our Saviour, remarkably fuV^VVed* ^^^ 
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it appears to me, that if thej should be converted, this 
^separate existence would no longer be maintained. 
When Christians, they would intermarry with Chris- 
tians, abandon their peculiar rites and fashions, and be 
no longer distinguished from Christians. How in thi$ 
state they could be restored, as a people, to Jerusalemi 
is past my power to comprehend. Let us be consistent. 
If there are any prophecies which speak of the conver- 
sion of the Jews, they speak in equally as strong a 
manner of their restoration, to their ancient city; and 
how is this latter to be accomplished, when they are 
no longer a distinct people? We had better be patient, 
till the Almighty in his good pleasure shall point out 
to us some way of acting with advantage as his instru- 
ments; and not go blindly to work in employing time 
and means which might be better devoted. 

It is my opinion too, and I am not alone in it, that the 
means which are made use of in these converting pur- 
poses, are not only inadequate, but absolutely futile. 
We all know that the doctrine to which tlie Jews arc 
the most zealously and resolutely attached, is the sim- 
ple and personal unity of God. And yet the very first 
article in which a Christian attempts to indoctrinate a 
Jew, is the trinity of the Godhead. How are we going 
to change the opinions of a whole people in this re- 
spect? How are we going to make them renounce a 
doctrine which they hold so tenaciously, and embrace 
one to which they could never be brought to listen?— 
Not, I suspect. Sir, by sending a few poor children to 
school in London, or by establishing a colony in the 
interior of New York. 
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And who arc this people whose ignorance is so feel- 
ingly commiserated? What are their doctrines, and 
whom do they adore? Do tliey bow down to the spirit 
of evil, to fire, to the sun, or the moon? One would 
think so, to hear the language and the tone in which 
Aey are so often mentioned. But they worship the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God whom 
we worship, and whom our Saviour himself worshipped. 
We now read in our churches, and to our children, 
the books which they esteem most sacred, and which 
they reverence as their law and their guide. They 
were the people who preserved those books, while the 
rest of the world was in darkness; 

"Even they who kept the faith so pure of old, 
When all our fathers woi'ship'd stocks and stones.'* 

But it is said that they are degraded, and servile, 
and crafty, and dissembling. And if they are, I an- 
swer, what has made them so? Have they not been op- 
pressed, wronged, insulted, and crushed, by every na- 
tion under heaven, till degradation and servility were 
written as a sign upon their hand, and as frontlets be- 
tween their eyes? Have not their goods and their pos- 
sessions been extorted from them, have they not been 
imprisoned, beaten, persecuted, banished, tortured, 
and put to death, because of their faith, and that too 
by those, whose faith was not to be compared in purity 
to their own? And whatever vices of character this 
most unholy and unchristian tyranny has occasioned in 
this outlawed race, one virtue at least it has never sha- 
ken; their constancy it has never overcome. In the 
midst of all their sufferings they have clung fast to the 
faith of their fathers, and only clung to vV. IW l^caXfex ^ 
when the sea of persecution was threatenm^\j(^ ^^^^■ 
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whelm them. If a body of Christians had undergone 
for their religion, the trials which thousands of Jews 
have undergone for theirs, Christendom would haye 
proclaimed them martyrs, and called their constancy 
noble. It 18 noble. In Jews, it still is noble. If they 
worshipped bruted and vegetables, instead of the living 
God, I would lift up my vcHce, if I lifted it up alone^ 
and pronounce it noble. 

There surely is a majesty in this part of their char- 
acter, which should command some respect from us^ 
and redeem it from a portion of that odium which has 
so long been attached to it. Well might a Jew take 
up the language of a living poet, and say to his bigoted 
accuser, 

*' Were my boaom m false ai thoa deem'it it to be, 

I need not have wander'd from far Galileei 

It was bat abjuring mj creed, to effiiee 

The curse, which thou say'st, is the crime of my race." 

If we are to convert the Jews, there is one method 
•f doing it, which, though it has not, as yet, been much 
employed, will, I sincerely believe, prove by far the 
most efficacious of any. The method is this; that we 
show them something more of the spirit and influence 
of Christianity in our own conduct, especially toward 
themselves, than we hitherto have done. No one can 
attribute greater strength to the evidence, both inter- 
nal and external, of the Christian Revelation, than I 
do. But how are we to induce an examination of thi» 
evidence, in the people whom we treat, and that too 
because we are Christians, and because they are Jews, 
with so much contumely? Is a man likely to take an 
interest in the creed of his persecutor? What regard 
eould a. Mexican have felt for i)[k« ic^Y^Q»Ti ^i CiQt\ft%v 
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Qt a PeruTian for the faith of Pizarro? And when » 
Jew has passed a Christian, who ^^called him cut-throat 
60^9 and spit upon bis Jewish gabardine," will he,, think 
70a 9 Sir, beg the next Christian whom he sees to ^ve 
him a New Testament? Let Christiana treat Jews aj 
if thej were human beings, and fellow creatures; let 
them manifest in their behaviour toward them the lore 
of the Gospel, and then, if the Deity should permit} 
we may succeed in converting them* But not till then, 
unless an. overwhelming miracle should be wrought for 
them* 

Your patience lor one word more, and I will end. 
We are told in the public papers that ^^the divine ve- 
lacity is pledged^' to convert the Jews;^ and we are 
then called on to lead our aid to the work. The sig- 
nificatioa of this argument is plain. The pledge is not 
to be redeemed without us. What presumption! A 
few mortals get together, form a society, choose offi« 
ccrs, have their names printed in the newspapers, coI<* 
lect some hundreds of dollars*— «nd all this to esta- 
Uish the veracity of the Holy Onei Yes, Sic, to as^ 
•Mt the Almighty m keeping his word! 

Yours, &c» 

W.P. 



The Idierai Christiaiu 

We have received the first number of a religious pa- 
per, with the above title, which has been commenced 
in Brooklyn, Connecticut, edited by the minister of 
that place, the Rev. S. J. May. A perusal of the ax- 
^des cmt&iaed in it ba» afforded us much gnk^c^^"^ 
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It maintains those views of Christianity which we our- 
selves are labouring to establish. We hope that it will 
be freely circulated in Connecticut, and that it will re- 
ceive the support of all our friends who can afford their 
patronage. Few of our readers will think the title of 
this paper improperly assumed, when we inform them 
that it offers half of its pages to orthodox communica- 
tions. 

It is to be published once a fortnight, at the annual 
price of one dollar; each number containing eight quar- 
to pages^ 



Wells and Lilly of Boston will shortly put to press 
a work entitled, Jin Inquiry into the comparative Moral 
Tendency of Drinitarian and Unitarian Doctrines. By 
Jared Sparks. This work is intended to comprise 
the substance of the Letters, which have appeared at 
different times in the Miscellany, with the signature of 
J3l Unitarian of Baltimore. These Letters will be al- 
tered and improved in several parts, and many addi- 
tions will be made, embracing a greater variety of to- 
pics and compass of discussion. The principal doc- 
trines in which unitarians are supposed to differ from 
other christians will be considered; and especially the 
prominent articles of Calvinism will be examined, and 
their influence on piety and morals compared with the 
same influence of the unitarian belief. The whole will 
aim to show, that the charges, which the illiberal and 
uninformed have pressed upon the public mind to dis- 
parage the unitarian cause, are without foundation, 
unjust in their natore^ and unrighteous in their tea^ 
deacjr* 
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Dialogue on Atonement. 

o To the Editor. 

S1R9 

jlhe same motives by which I was governed in 
sending you the Dialogue on Unitarianism^ which was 
printed in your last number, have induced me to trans- 
mit to you the substance of another conversation 9 on 
the popular doctrine of Atonement^ which I hope will be 
received with equal favour. 

It so happened that I fell into company a few days 
ago, at the house of a friend, in New- York, with two 
of my former companions in the steam-boat, the Uni- 
tarian, and the Episcopalian. They recognized each 
other at once; and after the usual compliments, mani- 
fested a desire to resume the old subject of discussion. 
The Episcopalian observed, that since their last meet- 
ing, he had divested himself of his prejudices so far as 
to attend divine worship, one morning, at the Unita- 
rian Church. 

<*And how were you pleased?" asked the other. 

Episcopalian, Extremely well. Every part of the 
services was conducted in a serious, interesting^ amd 

8 
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devotional manner. I was so well satislied, indeed^ 
that I parchased, and read, several of the tracts on the 
subject of the trinitj, which are published by their 
Book Society. To what eittent I might have carried 
my inquiries 9 and acceded to your belief, I do not know, 
had I not felt myself obliged to give up the examina- 
tion altogether, on hearing that you not only denied 
ihe doctrine of the trinity, but that of our Saviour's 
atonement also. This last doctrine I consider as ab- 
solutely fundamental, and as a necessary part of Chris- 
tianity, and I never can give it up. But is it true that 
Unitarians reject it? 

Unitarian. We do indeed reject the doctrine that 
the sufferings and death of Christ were necessary to 
appease the wrath of GtKl, and make it consistent with 
his justice to forgive sin. We cannot believe, and the 
Scriptures do not require us to believe, that Christ, in 
tiie language of some orthodox Confession, '*died to re- 
concile the Father to usP We think that such a doc- 
trine is full of impiety, and highly dishonourable to the 
good and gracious Being who represents himself with 
every tender attribute of a Father, and proclaims him- 
self a God M\ of compassion, and ever ready to forgive. 

£pi8. These are mere general assertions. The doc- 
trine of atonement is certainly the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. The Epistles, in a particular manner, declare it 
most plainly. 

Unit. Of the truth of that assertion I must, in my 
tarn, beg leave to doubt. You will not find even the 
word atonement but once in the whole New Testament; 
and you would not have found it once, had the trans- 
lators been consistent in their work. In every other 
place in which the same original word is used, they 
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have trikndated it, as thej intimate in the margin it 
inight have been done here aUo, by the word reconcUia" 
Hon, I saj this merely to let jou see how much those 
people are mistaken ¥rho think that atonement is a New 
Testameut wcmxI, and who use it as if it were repeated 
in every chapter of that sacred volume. But I consi- 
der this inconsistent translation as of little moment. 
To the popular doctrine, indeed, it affords no manner 
ii( couiM:enance; for St. Paul expressly asserts in that 
passage, Ronu ▼. 11. that it b we^ and not God, who 
have received the atonement, whatever that word may 
signify. We are no where told that the death of Christ 
was intended either to manifest^ or to assuage, the 
wrath of God, but, on the contrary, to indicate and at- 
test bi» Love. ^^Herein perceive we the love of God, 
{because Cluist laid down his life for us." The Scrip* 
tures uniformly declare that we are reconciled to God 
by t)ie death of his Son, but in no place intimate that 
Chd was reconciled to us. , 

^pie. But what do you mean by our being recon- 
ciled to God? 

Unit* While we are in our sins, we are, in a certain 
^ense, enemies to God; for God is goodness, and de- 
lights only in good. God cannot be our enemy, nor 
the enemy of any thing which he has made. He is 
long suffering, and always desirous that we should re- 
tnrn to him. When therefore we feel, as we ought, 
the lAQtiTes, and obey, as far as we are able, the laws, 
which Jesus Christ lived and died to set forth and con- 
firm, we give up our enmity, and are reconciled to our 
Fathei* in Heaven. 

4S^i|. Tqu have said nothing of Christ as a sacrifice. 

What j^acy do ypu f^aQril^ to his ditatia? 
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Unit, A very important one. Unitarians believe that 
he died for the salvation of mankind. He suffered for 
us, not indeed in our stead, but for our benefit; not to 
appease the wrath of the Almighty, and to render him 
placable, but to offer new motives to holiness and obe- 
dience, and thus to render us fit subjects of his favour. 
He died to establish the truths of his gospel; "to bring 
life and immortality to light," by his resurrection from 
the grave; for it was necessary that he should die, that 
he might rise from the dead. He died to set an exam- 
ple of patient submission to his followers; and to be 
"made perfect through suffering," that he might be 
exalted to his high dignity and glory in the Church? As 
it was indispensable to the fulfilment of his commission 
that he should give up his life, it may be said, without 
doing violence to language, that he became a sacrifice 
for the good of mankind. That this word, and others 
of a similar meaning, must be taken in a figurative 
sense, is evident from the simple fact that Christ is 
called our High Priest, as well as a sacrifice, and it is 
impossible that he should, in a literal sense, be both. 
I do not say that these which I have mentioned are all 
the ends of Christ's suff*erings and death, but Unita- 
rians dare not attribute to them any other efficacy than 
is clearly assigned to them in the Word of Truth. 

JEpia. Where then is the sinner's reliance? On what 
ground is the transgressor to hope for pardon and ac- 
ceptance? In setting aside the doctrine of atonement, 
you most presumptuously rely for your salvation on 
your own good works. 

Unit, By no means. We no more rely on our own 
good works, than on the imputed good works of the Sa- 
n'our. We should be deceived in doing either. We 
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rest entirely an the mercy af God^ tvhich is declared to 
us by Jesus Christ, and through which, we firmly he» 
Heve, our sincere, though imperfect obedience, unU be re- 
ceived as the condition of our acceptance and salvation. 

Epis. You call Jesus Christ jour Saviour. What 
meaning do jou affix to that name, according to your 
belief? 

Unit. A most interesting and rational one. By re- 
vealing to me the true relations in which I stand to the 
Author ot my being; by ^ving me a confident assur- 
ance that after this life there is to be another, which 
shall endure for ever; and by leaving precepts, and an 
example, by observing which my happiness in that fu- 
ture and endless life will be secured, through the 
loving mercy of God; he has presented me with both 
the motive, and the means, of escape from the power 
of sin, and of perseverance in a coarse of holiness. He 
saves me firom the dominion of guilt, firom the bitter 
consequences of transgression, from the chains and 
^oom of moral death, from lasting degradation in the 
universe of God. What could I be saved from more 
terrible than this? What salvation can be more mo- 
mentous or precious than this? In what higher sense than 
this, I pray, could Jesus be my Saviour and Redeemer? 

Epis, O, there is so much arguing on this side, and 
explaining oh that side, that for my part, if left to my- 
self, I should not know where to turn. As I said be- 
fore, I shall believe as the church believes^ and take 
my Bishop for my guide in all these matters of faith. 

Unit. Then if your Bishop had been a Roman Catho- 
lic, you would have believed in transubstantiation; you 
would have worshipped the *'holy mother of God,'' and 
bowed to the decision of the infallible Pope. And 

8* 
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there aught have been tome a^rologj for your itopKctt 
faith, if 7<m had been boiti where the duty and priyi* 
lege of inqairj, and the right ef private judgment ill 
matters of religion, had never been properij under* 
stood; bat living where the recofds of divine tmth are 
•pen to all, and where every man is seeHre in professf 
ing his own opinions, it is hardly to be conceived bjr 
what process any one should bring himself to be willing 
to receive his faith from another, without examination, 
and even without the exercise of that degree of reasom 
which would be bestowed en matters of the most triviid 
importance in common life. 

JSpia. Reason! Reason! the Unitarian's idol! As if 
feeble, unassisted reason were capable of discussing 
the truths of a revelation, coming fit)m an incompr^* 
hensible, infinite God! You wish to subject the sub- 
lime mysteries of faith to the laws of human reason, 
and this is the foundation of your strange belief, or I 
might rather say, unbelief. 

Unit If you mean to say that the Unitarian rejects 
the doctrines of revelation, because he cannot clearly^ 
and in all points, understand them, you iMsrepresent 
him. The Unitarian professes to receive, as divine 
truth, whatever he finds revealed in the go^l. But 
he does not feel himself bound to believe Hir doctrine of 
the trinity, because it baffles his nnderstanding, o^ 
that of atonement, because it is opqposed to all his ideas 
of justice, and conceptions of r^t If he use his rea- 
son in endeavouring to discaver what are the truths ^ 
religion, he conceives he is making, not only a legiti- 
mate, but a commendable use of this noblest gift of 
Heaven. Let me ask you if it was not by^ ike employ* 
ment of this frculty, that protestant bisluiiie discard^ 
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tlie doctrine of transubstantiation, or the real presence 
of Christ in the sacramental bread and wine, which is 
still revered as a mystery by a majority of Christians, 
winch has nore direct svppmrt in the Scriptures than 
the doctrine of three perisons in owe God, and which 
rtqiiires a no less entire < ^prostration of the under- 
fitatidhi^*' Is it only when reason cries out against 
nne artiele of yotir own church, that you protest 
apdntt its interference? If so, you have cmly changed 
one iB&lHble pope for a whole bench of thefti« !Depend 
upon it, my dear sit, that a man neither evinces hil 
piety, Ms humility, nor his gratitude, by hesitating to 
em^y, in the highest of all researches, that power, 
which like his other powers, was given to him by his 
linker, to be exerted and improved. I am as much 
opposed to a spirit of undistinguishing skepticism, 
ha»ty determination, or reckless levity, as any one call 
be* Hie abuse is as bad as the neglect of reason. But 
i give not that sacred name to what I regard as the 
height of tolly. Others may raise a cry against human 
roMon, and apply for their faith to popes, counciliir, 
bishops, churches, synods, conventions, or creeds; fot 
my part I shall resort to a h^;ber and purer source. 
I ask no man what I shall believe or disbelieve, and I 
care for no mortal's excommunicalioii; birt taking the 
li|^t of that reason, which I value as my distinctidfii 
and birthright, I shall go with an inquiring fnind, and 
a humble heart, to learn my faith and my duty fi*om 
TH£ wo&B ov ooD.— *But I am warned by the clock of 
mac fnend that I must attend to an engagisntent afbroad; 
to i will bid yo« farewell. R 
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Wolccogen on the Mystery of the Trinity. 

Many persons, who profess to believe the doctrine 
of the trinity, acknowledge that it is extremely diffi* 
cult, and incomprehensible to the human intellect* 
They cry out, it is a mystery 9 which is above the ha* 
man understanding, and not subject to any known 
rules of reasoning. It is simply to be believed, and 
not to be examined. But they, who speak thus, dis- 
trust the soundness of their faith, and fear the light. 

The Jesuit Becanus, while controverting the opi- 
nion of Calvin, who calls his doctrine of the Eucharist 
an ineffable mystery, remarks exceedingly well; ^^Here 
you see the manner of these heretics; when they run 
into a manifest contradiction, they declare to you that 
their doctrine is not a contradiction, but a mystery ^ 
with which reason has no concern." Such is the lan- 
guage, which Becanus justly used in regard to Calvin; 
but he ought to have seen, that the very same words 
might have been retorted upon himself and his asso- 
ciates, who, when they are urged to explain their 
doctrine of the trinity, resist all argument by exclaim- 
ing, it is a mystery. 

This sound of mystery has so long seduced the un- 
informed and the uninquiring into a blind and incon- 
siderate reverence of this unscriptural doctrine, that 
the time has at length come, when they tremble with 
fear, and are seized with a sort of horror, if any one 
attempts to bring it to the test of his understanding; 
as if it were an offence against the majesty of heaven 
to insist, that an article of faith, which is declared to 
be necessary to salvation, should be well known and 
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clearlj understood. Witness the shocking language 
nvhich ushers in the Athanasian Creed. ''IVhosoever 
wiU he saved J before all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholic faith; which faith^ except every one 
do keep whole and undefiledj without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.^^ And again, at the end of this 
&mou8 symbol. '^TViis is the Catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully^ he cannot be saved.^^ 
Hence, if a rational consideration of this dogma of the 
trinity should raise the slightest doubt of its truth in 
the mind of an inquirer, the creed has fixed on him 
the sentence of eternal reprobation for his temerity. 
Well may we ask; if this doctrine of the trinity be so 
sublime and so ineffable a mystery, that it revolts at 
all scrutiny and investigation, why should the Apostle 
command us to ^^prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good?" 

Concerning every subject, which comes under our 
inquiry, two questions may be asked. First, whether 
there be such a thing? And, secondly, in what man- 
ner it exists? The first question is the foundation of 
the second, and is the first to be answered. For if a 
thing do not exist, if it be only a figment of the ima- 
gination, it is idle to ask in what manner it exists. 
Now there are innumerable things, which every one 
knows to exist, but the manner of whose existence is 
not comprehensible by the human faculties. What- 
ever is known, is not a mystery. Whatever is con* 
cealed and unknown, is a mystery, and will remain 
such, till it shall be discovered, either by inquiry, re- 
flection, or a revelation from God. 

The omniscience of the Deity, for example, is no 
mystery. It is a truth perfectly well knowu both. from. 
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jthe ScripturjeS) aad from the light of rea8o^. But in 
what manaer God knows all things; by what means he 
is able to penetrate the hearts of men, to become ac<- 
quainted with their most secret thoughts, and to re- 
^n in his recollection all the events, which have hap- 
jpened from the foundation of the world; this is a 
Jkind of knowledge far above the grasp ot the hiimai^ 
mind, while in its present mortal state. Moreover, 
^at God created the heavens and the earth is no m j8« 
tery, for it is plain to every understanding. But how 
God preated the world, how his simple command an4 
the breath of his mouth should be clothed with such 
power, fis tp call intp beipg the works of wonder, and 
beauty, and majesty^ which speak of hi# greatness an4 
wisdoip; this is indeed a mystery to upi and n^ust pi^ 
|vays be i^ ipystery, till our ki^wl^ge sha))[ b^ ei^ 
larged from more celestial fountains. 

{n this seQse nature is fu)) of ^^ysteries. That a 
i^ree germinates in a small seed, and springs out pf the 
earth, and gro^ in height and strength, is a fact of 
ivhich we every day have qccular proof, and therefore 
it is no mystery. But how the spminal principle ope-^ 
rates, how the fibres draw nourishment from the s^r^ 
rounding soil, how th^ roots, the stalky the br^<^he9t 
l^ves, ^d fhiit) ar^ produced and supported] tbei^ 
things w^ l^Lve ^ power to explore or discern* Thejf 
^Mre a mystery* Md sp is ^very thing in mW» ^ whUk 
w^ know ^othiii^ 

In regard to the tnmty, 2^ well as to Qth^f st|l]j^t% 
pf inquiry, the two questiof^ if^ay t>e a8ke4; tphethir 
there be such a doetrir^ A^d iu MiM marm^r it is to 
^ understood? Now 1^ to the first question, th?^t is, 
Wt^P^F *hW ifltlgUy \f^kimi%J m e«d> no PU9 §W- 
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Umfy can call this a mystery, who professes to know 
it, and to mctilcate and teach it to o^ers. A mysterf 
19 a thing of which we are ignorant; bat truly they 
who boast of finding this doctrine in the Scriptures, 
will not speak of its bcdng a mystery, since, if it be 
there, all men may know it, who read the Scriptures 
md belipve in them. To them, indeed, who do not 
yet know that there is a trinity, this doctrine must be 
a mystery. There can be no reason why such should 
be prohibited from inquiring whether there be such 
a doctrine or not. Are they to be frightened from an 
investTgation of truth, because they are told that the 
thing they search after is an inscrutable mystery? 

If the trinity be no longer a mystery to those, who 
know and believe this doctrine, it is their duty so to* 
behave towards others, from whom they require a 
similar knowledge and faith, that it may no longer 
be a mystery, but that they may have the same clear 
and indubitable knowledge of its truth. That is^ 
they ought to use all proper modes of instruction, 
and not think to force their dogma on the minds of* 
men without proof, but to convince them by solid and 
irrefragable arguments, and to refUte their objectiona 
by sound and sober reasoning. 

Furthermore, if any person be fully convinced, or if 
the truth of a thing be demonstrated to him by argu- 
ments so strong, that objections have no weight, he is 
nevertheless not prohibited from further investigation, 
nor from inquiring, when the subject is within his com-^ 
prehension, in what manner this thing exists. On the 
contrary, he is worthy of the highest praise for thus 
attempting to enlarge the bounds of his knowledge 
But if he declines inquiring further, he must b^ c.^w- 
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tented with knowing that the thing exists, although 
he maj be ignorant of the manner. Thus we are 
satisfied with knowing, that God is omniscient, that 
he created the world, and that large trees grow from 
small seeds, although in what manner these things are 
done, we can never understand in this life. If any 
one pretends, that it is sufficient reason for doubting 
the truth of a thing, because he does not understand 
its mode, or its manner of existence, even when he 
might be convinced by attending to proper evidence, 
it may justly be said, that what he does not under- 
stand is a mystery to him; but his ignorance affords 
no ground for denying the truth of a thing itself, which 
may be established by certain and invincible argu- 
ments. 

Some person may say, perhaps, that they, who re-' 
fuse assent to the trinity, not only demand whether 
there be such a doctrine^ but require its marmer of be- 
ing to be explained; and that, when they cannot be 
satisfied on the second point, they doubt the first, and 
denj the truth of the doctrine, because they do not 
understand its mode. But this is not correct. The 
opposers of the trimty demand no more, than that the 
first question should be answered. Convince them, 
that there is actually such a thing as a trinity, and all 
their doubts and objections will be removed. And 
here they mean by the trinity no other, than that par- 
ticular doctrine, which its advocates assert, propagate, 
and profess to understand. 

They do not, for example, request to be informed 
whether there be a Father, 8on, and Holy Spirit. Of 
this position no christian doubts. Nor is this the 
kind at tnmij^ which the modern defenders of the 
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doctrine set forth. The questions, which the opposers 
of the trinity wish to have solved, are, whether the 
Supreme Grod is one in essence, and three in persons? 
Whether the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Spirit is God, and yet there are not three Gods, 
hat one God? Whether the Most High descended 
from heaven, as the second person of the trinity, and 
took upon himself the nature of man? These dogmas, 
and many others equally strange and difficult, are 
daily ui^ed upon us. ^ 

To inquire whether these things are so, whether they 
afford a true representation of the Deity, is very far 
from being an improper exercise. No lover of truth 
would account this inquiry a crime, any more than he 
would account it a crime in one of the learned an- 
cients, who believed the world to be eternal, as Aris- 
totle, Pliny, and others, for inquiring whether it might 
not be true, that God created the world in time. Be- 
sides, if there be any fault in this particular, it is on 
the side of trinitarians themselves. They not only 
tell us, that God is one and three at the same time, 
but they undertake to explain the mode of this triune 
nature* Thus they pry into the very depths of what 
they call an inscrutable mystery. When they say, 
that God is one in essence, and three in persons, what 
is this but developing the modes of the trinity? And 
again, you will find them describing, with as much mi- 
nuteness as temerity, all the circumstances and par- 
ticulars of the eternal generation of the Son from the 
easence of the Father, and explaining in what manner 
tiie Father produced the Son after a certain pattern 
formed in his mind by contemplating himself. With 
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equal boldness they describe the manner of the eternal 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and Son. 
After these successful attempts on the part of trini^ 
tarians to unfold all the secret things of their doctrine^ 
it is with an ill grace, that they call it a mystery. 
And it would be more ungracious still, for them to 
charge it as a crime against any one, that he desires to 
know whether these things be true, and takes it upon 
him to examine the arguments by which these asser- 
tions respecting the nature tfthe Deity are supported. 
As pursued by the opposers of the trinity, the inquiry 
regards nothing more than the truth of the doctrine. 
Is there a trinity? When this is settled, the inquiry 
is at an end. The doctrine must be believed. And in 
settling this point, no honest mind will discourage in- 
vestigation by calling it a mystery. 

The above remarks are translated from Wolzogen's 
Pfseparatio ad utilem Lectionem Librorum Navi Testa- 
menti; < ^Preparation for a profitable Study of the Books 
of the New Testament." They set in a clear light the 
subject of mystery, as applied to a knowledge of the 
trinity. It has always been a fashion with trinitarians, 
when argument failed, to take refuge in this last re- 
sort. When they could neither convince nor refute, 
they have found it easy to gain a safe retreat behind 
the strong works of mystery. When they could com- 
municate no light to others, nor find any in them- 
selves, they have made a merit of their darkness. 

In the first place, unitarians do not put them to the 
task of explaining a mystery. They only call for a 
proof, that there is such a mystery. Let them make 
this appear, and then they may quietly enjoy all the 
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advantage which it affords. Prove the truth of such a 
doctrine as the trinity, and, mystery or not, unitarians 
will believe it. But while this point remains unset- 
tled, how is it to be expected, that we shall grope in 
darkness for a thing, which its warmest advocates as- 
sure us can never be found. 

Again, as Wolzogen has observed, trinitarians make 
no mystery of their doctrine, when it is once allowed 
to be true. They only tell you it is a mystery, when 
tfaey cannot convince you of its reality. Look at their 
endless disputes among themselves. How hot have 
been the controversies about essences and persons, 
consubstantiality, modes, and substances, eternal gene- 
ration and procession, and many other dogmas con- 
cerning the elemental properties of the trinity. The 
truth is, that in these speculations all pretence to mys 
tery has been given up. Nothing has been too pro- 
found or too difficult for the human mind to fathom. 
Even the secret purposes of Jehovah himself have been 
laid open. The particular offices of each person of the 
trinity have been found out, and made known by the 
initiated. The agreement between the first and second 
persons of the trinity before the creation, respecting 
the destiny of man, and th^ consent of the third person 
to unite in aiding their designs, have been developed 
in volumes of massive size. 

The relation in which these persons of the trinity 
stand to each other has been a subject of high contro- 
versy among trinitarians, but never a matter of mys- 
tery. Even at this day we see learned divines gravely 
disputing the point, whether the Son has proceeded 
from the Father by an eternal generation, or whether 
he has always had an independent existence. Think 
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you 9 that these divines believe the whole thing to be a 
mystery? Why then dispute about it? And while 
they continue to dispute on subjects , which lie at the 
^ery bottom of the trinity, why do they affect to be in- 
vulnerable to their common opponents by thrusting 
themselves into the panoply of mystery? Among 
churches we find a difference of sentiment. The Romish 
and English Churches affirm, that the ^^Holy Ghost 
proceeded! from the Father and the Son;" but the 
Greek Church declares, that the "Holy Spirit is from 
the Father only, and not from the Father and Son." 
Notwithstanding this difference, both parties have made 
a positive decision, which they would hardly have done, 
if they believed the whole subject to be a mystery, not 
within the compass of the human faculties. 

In short, nothing is clearer, than that trinitarians^ 
in their discussions of this doctrine among themselves^ 
have always treated it as a thing, which might be un- 
derstood and explained. They can have no ground of 
complaint, therefore, if unitarians insist on their 
making it intelligible, as well as proving its truth. 
Every one, who attempts to define the trinity, shows 
that he does not consider it an inexplicable mystery, 
for he well knows that such a thing could not be de- 
fined. If it can be conceived by one mind, so it can 
by another; and if you excuse yourself from making 
an intelligible communication of your own conceptions, 
because they embrace a mystery, you cannot think the 
inference an unreasonable or strange one, that you 
have no definite ideas to communicate. 

Moreover, we have no authority in the Scriptures to 
call any doctrine of revelation a mystery. What Le 
CJerc says of mystery in a particular case, may be ap«- 
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^ied to tine whole New Testament. Mysterium est 
non quod sit in ae JtKMtmXn^Ttfj sed qtda dt eo sine re- 
ffsiaiume N&vi TestamenH nunquam homines eogiias- 
oeni. <<A fltyBtery is not such, because it has any tiling 
IB itself incomjirehensible, but because it never would 
have been thioiight of, had it not been revealed in the 
New Testament" The term mystery in the Scrip- 
tures is never applied to any doctrine, which is re- 
quired to be believed, and which is at the same time 
imsearchable, unintelligible, and incomprehensible. It 
is used to denote truths, which have been revealed, but 
which were before unknown. After they are revealed, 
they must be understood, and are no longer a mystery. 
And in regard to the trinity, if it be actually a mys- 
tery, it has never been revealed, and cannot be an 
article of christian faith. 

Le Clerc farther says, in respect to the trinity, 
Jtfys^erium iUud, quod hadenus theologis omnibus cru- 
eem ^fiani, facile expHcatu esse^ modo recte ineaiur via^ 
tofitmdimfus. ^^I contend, tiiat this mystery, which 
has hitherto tortured all theologians, may be easily ex- 
plained, if they will go about it in the right way." 
What this right way is, Le Clerc has not made known; 
but he has encouraged us to search and try, by taking 
sway the impenetrable cloud of mystery. With this 
freedom and encouragement, we may at least have a 
glimmering light of hope, that our labour and patience 
of inquiry may not be absolutely unprofitable. But 
when you send us in search of a doctrine, which is 
hidden in the impervious fogs of mystery; when you 
present us with arguments, which can prove nothing, 
since nothing can be proved; when you call on us to 
yield assent to an article of faith, which yoik affinsv tn 
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be essential to salvation, but which you neither pretend 
to understand, nor to make intelligible to others; when 
jou impose this tax on our credulity, and these shackles 
on our freedom, you can hardly suppose, that we shall 
forsake our reason, and resist the stem commands oi 
conscience, to follow a delusion, or chase a shadow. 

Tell us, that your doctrine is in Scripture, and show 
us where it is; tell us it is from heaven, and may be 
understood; tell us it is true, and may be proved; then 
call on us as rational beings to examine, judge, and be- 
lieve. But tell us no more of mystery. A. 
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It is a melancholy fact in*'the history of man, that 
the blessings which are showered down upon him in 
sueh rich profusion by his Heavenly Father^ not onlj^ 
in many instances, do not leave a trace of gratitude 
upon his heart, but even become the means of nourish- 
ing his pride, and hardening him in sin. Notwith- 
standing every man is to be judged at last, according 
to the talents with which he has been entrusted, we do 
not find that this furnishes a standard by which we 
can estimate the measure of religious improvement 
among men. We do not discover the virtues and 
graces of the Gospel, in exact proportion to the talents 
and privileges which are bestowed, on the contrary, 
those, who have reflected the brightest lustre on the 
Christian name, have often had the blessings of Pro- 
vidence, and the means of religious improvement, 
dealt out to them in the most sparing manner; and in- 
stead of JBnding the man who has been most highly 
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fayoured by heaven, always ImniiDg with the most in- 
tense gratitude to his divine benefactor, we have not 
nnfrequendj found that he who has the least to awa- 
ken his gratitude, is the most deeply impressed with a 
sense of his obligation. 

I shall attempt in this essay, to illustrate the fact, 
tiiat prosperity often begets a spirit of self-confidence; 
that is, that it makes us forgetful of our dependence on 
God, and gives birth to the delusive notion, that the 
day of adversity will not soon, if ever, arrive. I will 
consider the subject in reference to some of the most 
prominent situations and circumstances of life. 

This delusion is very common to the man who is in 
opulent worldly circumstances. No matter how he 
may have gained his property; if it is only once in his 
possession, he is very apt to say, that his mountain 
stands strong, and shall never be moved. If he has 
acquired it by the gradual and persevering labours of 
his own industry, if he has increased his treasures, by 
little and little, through a long course of years, till at 
last he becomes the possessor of a splendid fortune; it 
is natural for him to suppose, that the road from 
wealth to poverty is as long and as rugged as that from 
poverty to wealth; and that there is no danger of his 
being stripped of his possessions, unless by a process 
as lidKirious and difficult as that by which they were 
gained. The man who finds himself surrounded by 
tiie luxuries of opulence from the cradle, who becomes 
entitled by his parentage to an enormous estate, fan- 
cies that he is in no danger of ever being found in the 
walks of poverty, because he was born rich, and per- 
haps none of his immediate connexions have ever been 
in any other situation. The man who by some unex- 
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be essential to salvation, but which you neither pretend 
to understand, nor to make intelligible to others; when 
you impose this tax on our credulity, and these shackles 
on our freedom, you can hardly suppose, that we shall 
forsake our reason, and resist the stem commands of 
conscience, to follow a delusion, or chase a shadow. 

Tell us, that your doctrine is in Scripture, and show 
us where it is; tell us it is from heaven, and may be 
understood; tell us it is true, and may be proved; then 
call on us as rational beings to examine, judge, and be- 
lieve. But tell us no more of mystery. A. 



Prosperity the Cause of Setf-eonfldenee. 

It is a melancholy fact in*" the history of man, that 
the blessings which are showered down upon him in 
such rich profusion by his Heavenly Father^ not onlj^ 
in many instances, do not leave a trace of gratitude 
upon his heart, but even become the means of nourish- 
ing his pride, and hardening him in sin. Notwith- 
standing every man is to be judged at last, according 
to the talents with which he has been entrusted, we do 
not find that this furnishes a standard by which we 
can estimate the measure of religious improvement 
among men. We do not discover the virtues and 
graces of the Grospel, in exact proportion to the talents 
and privileges which are bestowed, on the contrary, 
those, who have reflected the brightest lustre on the 
Christian name, have often had the blessings of Pro- 
vidence, and the means of religious improvement, 
dealt out to them in the most sparing manner; and in- 
stead of 6nding the man who has been most highly 
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&voared by heaven, always ImniiDg with the most in- 
tense gratitude to his divine benefactor, we have not 
unfrequently found that he who has the least to awa- 
ken his gratitude, is the most deeply impressed with a 
sense of his obligation. 

I shall attempt in this essay, to illustrate the fact, 
that prosperity often begets a spirit of self-confidence; 
tiiat is, that it makes us forgetful of our dependence on 
God, and gives birth to the delusive notion, that the 
day of adversity will not soon, if ever, arrive. I will 
consider the subject in reference to some of the most 
prominent situations and circumstances of life. 

This delusion is very common to the man who is in 
opulent worldly circumstances. No matter how he 
may have gained his property; if it is only once in his 
possession, he is very apt to say, that his mountain 
stands strong, and shall never be moved. If he has 
acquired it by the gradual and persevering labours of 
his own industry, if he has increased his treasures, by 
little and little, through a long course of years, till at 
last he becomes the possessor of a splendid fortune; it 
is natural for him to suppose, that the road from 
wealth to poverty is as long and as rugged as that from 
poverty to wealth; and that there is no danger of his 
being stripped of his possessions, unless by a process 
as laborious and difficult as that by which they were 
gained. The man who finds himself surrounded by 
the luxuries of opulence from the cradle, who becomes 
entitled by his parentage to an enormous estate, fan- 
cies that he is in no danger of ever being found in the 
walks of poverty, because he was bom rich, and per- 
haps none of his immediate connexions have ever been 
in any other situation. The man who by some unex- 
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pected turn of circamBtanceB^ is translated from \»» 
yerij to wealth, almost in an hour, is perhaps still 
more likely to indulge the delusion of which I ate 
speaking. He rises so suddenly, the change is so 
great, and the elevation so lofty, that he grows 
dizzy on the rich man's eminence, and lodes sight of 
all those posuble contingencies, by which he may fall 
into the depths of poverty, as suddenly as he was 
lifted from them. In each of these cases the delu- 
sion referred to is manifest. Each of these persons, 
for reasons drawn from his own peculiar circum- 
stances, believes that he is secure from a state of indi- 
gence. 

The same delusion is often taken up by men who 
occupy stations of influence and honour. There is 
something in worldly honours so intoxicating to the 
feeble mind of man, that he who is the subject of thetii 
is often disposed to fancy that nothing can wrest them 
from him. If he is conscious of deserving the high 
place which he holds in the estimation of his fellow 
men, he flatters himself that there is so much correct- 
ness in public sentiment, that he is in no danger of 
being degraded from his station. He forgets that there 
are multitudes, as ambitious of distiiaction as himself, 
who are gazing with an eye of envy upon his lofty 
elevation, and who would eagerly embrace an oppor- 
tunity to pilfer his honours, and thrust him into obscu- 
rity. In the pride of his heart, he imagines that f^ 
laurels of distinction sit so well upon him, that there 
is no danger of their falling off. If he is sensible that 
he occupies a place for which he is unqualified, and 
which he gained only by artifice and bribery, he has 
the conSdence to believe that he shall be aUe to retain 
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it by the same fraudulent means by which it was ac- 
quired. He makes no calculations for the vigilance 
and jealousy of rivals , or the prudent inspection of 
the wise and good^ and hardly dreams that there is 
wisdom enough in the world to detect his incapacity 
or intrigue. While his honours are hanging thick 
about him, and he is rejoicing in the smiles of pros- 
perity, he exclaims in all the pride of self confidence, 
**I shall never be moved." 

Peroons who are absorbed in worldly pleasure, are 
very fH^one to indulge the same delusion. This remark 
is peculiarly applicable to those in the morning of life* 
While the blood flows lightly through the veins, and 
the animal spirits are gay and buoyant, it is natural ta 
indulge the idea that worldly pleasure will never lose 
any of its fascinations. The young man, looking forth 
from the scenes of his amusement and dissipation, fanr 
cies that the prospect before him is gilded only with 
delight; the tedium, the remorse, the vexation, which 
must attend a life of sinful indulgence, never come 
within the range of his anticipation; he makes no al- 
lowance for the gradual decay of his faculties, and ne* 
▼er stops to think how wretched and forlorn must be 
the closing part of a life, that has been given to profli- 
gacy and pleasure. The language of the heart is, that 
flie sun which has dawned upon him with such power- 
ful effulgence, can never go down. 

In the season of health, also, the same spirit of self- 
confidence very often discovers itself. Even good: 
men, in most instances^ cannot sustain the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of health for a long time, without 
diiiadvantage. They lose sight, in a greater or less de- 
gree, of their dependence on God; and begin to feel 
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and to act as if the day of adversity were at least at an 
indefinite distance. The long continued enjoyment of 
health, in too many instances, cuts the nerves of Chris- 
tian diligence and activity, and drives from their post 
many sentinels, which were stationed to keep the 
doors of the heart. With the careless and irreligious 
world, there is no blessing which is more frequently 
or more grossly abused. Because the pulse of life 
beats high to-day, they presume that it cannot flag, or 
stop, to-morrow. They have sensible evidence that the 
king of terrors is abroad upon his desolating march, 
and they see many of their fellow-mortals from time to 
time languishing under the power of disease; but for the 
most part, their days and nights glide off as smoothly as 
if death and the whole tribe of diseases were banished 
from the world. They devote themselves to sinful in- 
dulgences, they engage in fraud, and falsehood, and 
dissipation, and violence, and seem almost as confi- 
dent of their safety, as if they had received a well au- 
thenticated assurance from the arbiter of their lives, 
that this world should be their abiding place, and 
health their eternal possession. 

It were easy to show, that this self-confident dispo- 
sition, which I have attempted to illustrate, is both 
foolish and erimmal. It is foolish, because when we 
say, in our prosperity, that we shall never be moved, 
the conclusion contradicts all experience; and because 
it lays a sure foundation for disappointment. It is cri- 
minal, inasmuch as it implies a total disregard of the 
admonitions of Providence, and a virtual denial of our 
dependance on God. Let every one fortify himself 
^igainst this spirit, by associating with all his blessings 
s grateful recollection of their author; by firequent me- 
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ditations on the instability of all temporal things; ^d 
especially by cherishing an habitual impression of the 
solemnities of that hour, when death shall appear, to 
execute his awful commission. H. 



Burder^s Oriental Literature. 

The Rev. Samuel Burder, author of "Oriental Cus- 
toms," has lately published a work of a similar design^ 
in two octavo volumes, entitled Oriental Literature. 
The object of this work, as it was of the other, is to il- 
lustrate the Scriptures, by accounts of the customs, 
manners, superstitions, idioms of language, natural 
productions, implements, weapons, &c. peculiar to the 
East. The allusions to these are so frequent, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, that without some know- 
ledge of the one, it is impossible clearly to understand 
the other. Even when we do comprehend a precept or 
passage of Scripture, for all the purposes of moral, re- 
li^ous, or historical instruction, we yet read it with in- 
creased satisfaction and pleasure, when we are ac- 
quainted with all its minute relations and localities. 

The materials of this work are chiefly derived from 
the most authentic and celebrated travellers, both of 
former times and of tlie present age* Though the cus- 
toms of the East supply the great mass of illustration, 
yet, whenever these may receive, in their turn, addi- 
tional light or interest from other sources, quotations 
from the Greek and Latin classics, and accounts of the 
manners and opinions of various nations of the earth, 
are appropriately introduced. The aborigines of our 
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own country are often brought forward, in extracts 
from Carver, Weld, and Lewis and Clarke. 

We are especially pleased with the arrangement of 
these volumes. The texts of Scripture illustrated are 
placed in order, under their respective books, from 
Genesis to Revelations. This disposition secures the 
greatest facility of reference, and gives the work all 
the advantages of a regular commentary, so far as its 
particular object is concerned. We think indeed that 
it would be so valuable an accession to the library of 
every theological student, that we hope to see it re- 
published in this country. 

The extracts which we ^ve below are from the illus* 
tratioBS on Genesis. As information of this kind can- 
not but prove interesting to our readers, we shall, in 
some future numbers, make further demands on this 
repository of oriental literature. 

Gen. xviii. 8. He stood by them under the tree^ 
and they did eat. Nothing is more common in Indiaf 
than to see travellers and guests eating under the shade 
of trees. Even feasts are never held in houses. The 
house of a Hindoo serves fur the purposes of sleeping 
and cooking, and of shutting up the women; but is 
never considered as a sitting or a dining room* Ward's 
View of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 315. "On my return 
to the boat, I found the aga and all his retinue seated 
on a mat, under a cluster of palm trees, close to the 
water. The sun was then setting, and tlie shades of 
the western mountains had reached across the Nile, 
and covered the town. It is at this time the people re^ 
create themselves in various scattered groups, drinking 
coffee, smoking their pipes, and talking of camels^ 
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liorses, asses, dhdurra, caravans, or boats." Belzoni's 
JResearches in JSgypt, p. 61. "The aga having pre- 
pared a dinner for me, invited several of the natives to 
sit down. Water was brought in a skin by an atten- 
dant, to wash our hands. Two fowls roasted, were 
served up on wheaten cakes, in a wooden bowl, cover- 
ed with a small mat, and a number of the same cakes 
in another; in the centre of these were liquid butter, 
and preserved dates. These were divided, broken up, 
and mixed together by some of th^ party, whilst others 
pulled the fowls to pieces; which done, the party be- 
gan to eat as fast as they could; getting up, one after 
the other, as soon as their hunger was satisfied." 
Li<5Ht's Travels in Egypt^ p. 82. 

Hospitality to travellers prevails throughout Guze- 
rat. A person of any consideration passing through the 
province, is presented at the entrance of a village, with 
fruit, milk, butter, fire-wood, and earthen pots for 
cookery; the women and children ofier him wreaths of 
flowers. Small bowers are constructed on convenient 
spots, at a distance from a well or lake, where a person 
is maintained by the nearest villages, to take care of 
the water-jars, and supply all travellers gratis. There 
are particular villages, where the inhabitants compel 
all travellers to accept of one day's provisions; whether 
they be many or few, rich or poor, European or native, 
they must not refuse the offeired bounty. Forbes's 
Oriental Memoirs j vol, ii. p, 415. 

So when angelic forms, to Syria sent. 
Sat in the cedar-shade, by Abraham's tent, 
A spacious bowl th' admiring patriarch fills 
With dulcet water from the scanty rills; 
Sweet fruits and kernels gathers from his hoard, 
WJtb milk and butter piles the plenteouB tKNiTd*, 

10 
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While on the lieated hearth his consort bakes 
Fine flour well kneaded in unleavened cakes, 
The guests athereal quaff the lucid flood. 
Smile on their hosts and taste terrestrial food; 
And while from seraph-lips sweet converse springtiy 
Thej lave their feet, and close their silver wings. 

Djl&win's Temple ofJ^Tature, canto il 1. 447. 

Gen. xxiii. 9. TTiat he may give me the cave of 
Machpelahyfor a possession of a hurying-place. This 
is the most ancient example of a family -vault or an 
hereditary sepulchre in a cave. In the southern, 
mountainous part of Palestine, there are many natural 
caves in the rocks, which may easily be formed inta 
spacious buryi^g-places. There are still found in Sy- 
ria, Palestine, and Egypt, many such sepulchral caves^ 
which have been frequently described by travellers who 
have visited those countries. These sepulchres are 
differently contrived. Sometimes they descend; only . 
those which are made in the declivities of the moun- 
tains, often go horizontally into the rock. In Egypt, 
also, there are many open sepulchres, which run hori- 
zontally into the rock, but most of the mummy-pits 
are open perpendicularly, and you must let yourself 
down through this opening. In Palestine and Syria, 
on the contrary, the sepulchres which desceiid, are 
provided with steps, which are now for the most part 
eovered with heaps of rubbish. Many of them consist 
in the inside of many chambers, which are united by 
passages; in some of them the back chambers are 
deeper than the front ones, and you are obliged to de- 
scend some more steps to come to them. These cham- 
bers, as they are still found, are pretty spacious; in 
most of them f recesses, six or seven feet long, are made 
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in the walls all round, to receive the dead bodies; ia 
others stone slabs of the same length are fixed against 
the walls; sometimes several, one above another, on 
which the dead bodies were laid; in some few there are 
stone coffins, which are provided with a lid. It is 
nearly in this manner that the arrangement of graves 
is prescribed in the Talmud, {Baba Kama^ vi. 8.) only 
there is always to be an anti-chamber and recesses 
made in the walls of the square sepulchres, the num- 
ber of which may be different. Rosenmuller. 



Cten. xlix. 17. Ikm shall be a serpent by the ways 

'•nn adder in the path ^ that biteth the fwrse- heels. The 

'^rpent here referred to is probably the cerastes, or 

liofned ^nake; it lies in wait for passengers in the 

'«and, or in the rut of the wheels on the highway. 

IVom its lurking place it treacherously bites the horse - 

lieels, so that the rider falls backward, in consequence 

of the animal's hinder legs becoming almost immer 

tiiately torpid through the activity of the poison. The 

Orientals call this serpent the lier in ambush. 

This serpent is from thirteen to fourteen inches 
long, has two small excrescences on the head, resem- 
Uing barley-'coms, and which the Greeks compared to 
horns. They are properly feelers, which project when 
l^e s^ent is covered in the sand; it moves these 
feelers; the birds, who fancy them to be worms, fall 
\Mpotk ikem; then the cerastes, which is roused by the 
slightest touch of its feelers, twines round the birds, 
and kills and devours them. This is probably the same 
species of serpent which is called basilisk, that is, little 
king, because what were by some called horns^ were 
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compared with a royal crown or diadem, and of which 
it is said it kills animals by the mere sights 

^^The cerastes moves with great rapidity, and in all 
directions, forward, backward, and sideways. When 
he inclines to surprise any one who is too far from 
him, he creeps with his side towards the person, and 
his head averted, till, judging his distance, he turns 
round, springs upon him, and fastens upon the part 
next to him; for what is said is not true,, that the ce-* 
rastes does not leap or spring. I saw one of them at 
Cairo, in the house of Julian and Rosa, crawl up the 
side of a box, in which there were many, and there lie 
»till, as if hiding himself, till one of the people who 
brought them to it, came near him, and though in a very 
disadvantageous posture, sticking as it were perpen- 
dicularly to the side of the box, he leaped near the dis- 
tance of three feet, and fastened between the man's 
fore finger and thumb, so as to bring the blood.'^ 
Bruoe's JVavehj vol. v. p. 203. .^jop. 4to. Rosen- 

MULLER. 
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It is a general complaint, with those who have consi* 
dered the subject, that the stock of devotional poetry 
in the English language is exceedingly small. This 
deficiency appears to be purely accidental. No cause 
can be assigned for it. It can be traced, neither to> a 
general want of devotional feeling, nor of poetical ima- 
gination. Poet after poet can be cited, from the birth 
of our language to the present day, who have given 
ample proof of sincere and glowing piety; and on the 
0tber band, there is poetry .enough in the sermons of 
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Jeremy Taylor, to furnish forth a better epic than has 
been written since the days of Milton, i 

If indeed it were asserted that the English language 
«oald boast of less religious poetry^ in a large and un- 
restricted sense, than could be found in many other 
tongues, we should question the truth of the assertion 
fortiiwith. We could mention volumes of poetry, full 
of religious subjects, religious sentiments, and reli- 
^ous allusions, which can hardly be equalled, and 
cannot certainly be excelled, by any other nation. 
The names of Milton, Young, and Cowper, will im- 
mediately occur to every one. When we pursue the 
examination, multitudes of writers appear, who in 
iheir day enjoyed a good repute, and were diligently 
conned by the pious and contemplative, but who are 
now neglected and forgotten. Who reads the Crea- 
tion of Blackmorer Who ascends Herbert's Steps to 
the Temple? Who enters the Hesperides of Herrick? 

That we have but a comparatively small stock of de- 
votional poetry, however; of psalms and hymns; of 
poetry designed for the worship of God, and the ser- 
vices of his house, can hardly be doubted. All that 
we possess of this description, including what is barely 
passable, and even what is absolutely wretched, would 
not amount to any large quantity; but that which is 
really excellent, might be comprised within a small 
compass indeed. Before the time of Watts and of 
Doddridge, no considerable collection of original hymns 
can be named, which has preserved a standing. As to 
the different versions of the Psalms, which were com- 
posed previously to that period, what are they? What 
are the Scotch Paraphrases, the versions of Sternhold 
and Uopkina, and of Tate and Brady? A.re 1\v<k^ xtfiV 
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AS rough and harsh as the rudest voices whioh ever 
sung them, and as destitute of cultivation and order, 
as the woods and roclLS, amid which so many of them 
have in times past been sung. A few Verses indeed, 
and a very few whole psalms, might be culled from 
each of these books, which a man of taste would like 
to read* or to sing; but the j are more rare than springs 
in the desert, or the visits of angels* 

The version of Watts is certainly a good one. Some 
of his translations do full justice to their originals; and 
that is saying as much for them as possibly can be 
said. But they are very unequal in merit* Many are 
awkward in expression, and lame in versification^ 
Maoy are objectionable on account of too carefully 
preserving coarse or familiar forms of language, which^ 
though perfectly correct and admissible at the time 
when they were £[rst employed, have now become unfit 
for serious composition, or indeed for almost any com- 
position whatever. Against others we have a still 
stronger objection. They introtluce '^sentiments and 
doctrines, which are not only not expressed, but which 
we believe were never thought of, by the original 
writers. And what right has the author of a transla- 
tion, or even of a paraphrase, to insert ideas and opi- 
nions, which are not so much as alluded to by those 
whom he undertakes to interpret? In a particular 
manner, what right has he to put into the mouths of 
the sacred writers, language and doctrines, which a 
respectable body of Christians hold to be altogether 
unscriptural? Dr. Watts was a good and pious man, 
and could not have been conscious that in doing this 
he was doing wrong. Nevertheless it was wrong; and 
the effects of it have been to de^m* his version of ta 
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<grtet 'ptrt t)f its usefalness, and t6 detrude it from the 
verj high rank which it would otherwise have main- 
teined. Its real excellence is tested hj its still serving 
«fl the basis of all our collectimis of metrical psalms; 
tat we are obliged to make iil^portant alterations in 
Man J pfieces, and many others are whdlj refused ad- 
nittance^ tm account of the defect just stated. . 

In his original hymns, perhaps, Dr. Watts was at 
liberty to es^»^e8s as he pleased his own peculiar senti- 
Metits; and he seemed to delight in doing so. For one 
kymin of pure devotion, or Christian morality, there 
are six or seven which are so bristled with the Five 
Points of Calvinism, that there is no approaching them. 
Bvory unitarian minister knows, that it is really a task 
of much time and labour to discover an appropriate 
hymn in this collection, which he can read to a con- 
gregation with a safe conscience. 

A version of between fifty and sixty of the Psalms 
was published the last year, with the title of ''Songs of 
Zion^^' by Montgomery; a poet who has been long 
known, and well esteemed, by the lovers of verse. He 
calls his pieces "imitations" of the Psalms; but for 
all that we can see, they are as fully entitled to the 
name of versions, as many of those which are in com- 
mon use. At the conclusion of a short and modest 
preface, he says, "If in the event, it shall be found 
that he has added a little to the small national stock of 
'psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs,' in which 
piety speaks the language of poetry, and poetry the 
language of inspiration, he trusts that he will be hum- 
bly contented, and unfeignedly thankful." 

We conceive that this laudable desire is accomplish- 
ed; and that he has increased our store of sacred melo- 
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dies with a valuable contribution. His poetry does 
not exhibit the ardour, the strength, the fire of Watts; 
but it is free from many of Watts's defects. His dic- 
tion is pure, and unincumbered with low and improper 
words, or obsolete phraseology. It is at the same 
time simple, and by no means deficient, for the most 
part, in warmth and force. His great advantage over 
Watts, is, that he binds himself to the sense of the 
original compositions. He does not force the ^^sweet 
singer" to ring perpetual changes on election and re- 
probation, total depravity, and atonement; nor insist 
that the hymns of the Jewish temple shall be full of 
doctrines and opinions, which sprung up amid igno- 
rance and darkness, long after there was not one stone 
of that temple left upon another. Whatever his own 
sentiments may be — and we believe that Montgomery 
is a Moravian, and therefore in one form of ortho- 
doxy, orthodox,— he has shown both his good sense, 
and his good taste, by not thinking himself obliged to 
transfuse his whole scheme of scripture divinity into 
the Psalms of David. 

As a specimen of the collection, we will now copy 
the version of the 104th Psalm, which we think very 
beautiful, and one of the best in the volume* 



PSALM oiv.- 

My soul, adore the Lord of might;: 

With uncreated glor)' crown'd. 
And clad in royalty of light, 
He draws the curtain'd heayens around; 
Dark waters his pavilion form. 
Clouds are his car^ his wheels the storm. 
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Lightning before Him, and behind 
Thunder rebounding to and tro; 
He walks upon the winged wind. 
And reins the blast, or lets it go. 
This goodly globe his wisdom planned. 
He fix'd the bounds of sea and land. 

When o'er a guilty world, of old, 

He summon'd the avenging main. 
At bis rebuke the billows roU'd 
Back to their parent^^f again. 
The mountains raised their jojrful heads^ 
Like new creations, from their beds. 

Thenceforth the self-revoMng tide 
Its daily iiill and flow maintainst 
Through winding Tales fresh fountains glide. 
Leap from the hills, or course the plains| 
There thirsty cattle throng the brink. 
And the wild asses bend to drink* 

Fed by the currents, fruitful groves 

Expand their leaves, their fragrance fling 
Where the cool breeze at noon-tide roves. 
And birds among the branches sings 
Sot^ fall the showers when day declines. 
And sweet the peaceful rainbow shines. 

Grass through the meadows, rich with flowers, 

God's bounty spreads for herds and flooksi 
On Lebanon his cedar towers, • 

The wild goats bound upon the rocks; 
Fowls in his forests build their nestsj 
The stork amid the pine-tree rests. 

To strengthen man, condemn 'd to toil. 

He fills with grain the golden ear; 
Bids the ripe olive melt with oil. 

And swells the grape, man's heart 'to cheer. 
Thd moon her tide of changing knows. 
Her orb with lustre ebbi and flo^t. 
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The sun goes down, the stars oome oat; 

He maketh darkness, and *tis night; 
Then roam the beasts ot prey about. 
The desert rings with chase and flight; 
The lion, and the lion's brood 
Look up, — and God provides them food. 

Mom dawns far east; ere long the sun 

Warms the glad nations with his beams; 
Day, in their dens, the spoilers shun. 
And night returns to them in dreams. 
Man fmm his couch to labour goes. 
Till evening brings again repose. 

How manifold thy works, O Lord, 

In wisdom, power, and goodness wrou^t! 
The eardi is with thy riches stored. 
And ocean with thy wonders frai:^t; 
Unfathora'd oaves beneath the deep 
For Thee their hidden treasures keep. 

There go the ships, with «al!s unfurled. 

By Thee directed on their way; 
There, in his own mysterious worid. 
Leviathan delights to play; 
And tribes that range immensi^. 
Unknown to man, are known to Thee. 

By Thee atone the living live; 

Hide but thy feee, their oomfbrts fly; 
They gather what thy seasons give; 
Take Thou away their breath, they die; 
Send forth thy Spirjt from above. 
And aU is life again, and kwe. 

Joy in his works Jeihovah takes. 
Yet to destmotion they return; 
He looks upon the earth, it quakes. 
Touches the mountains, and they burp. 
Thou, God, for ever art the same; | 
I AM is thine trnfihan^oc name. 
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We hsLwe altogether, so good an opinion of these 
Song» of Zton^that we were well. pleased to see tkem: 
re-piiblishedyin a neat edition , at Boston. We are- 
satisfied that no future compiler of psalms for pubUc. 
worship, should perform his work without consulting^: 
and borrowing from them* 

We cannot quit this subject without expressing aa) 
opinion, that to enrich the scanty treasure of dero- 
Honal poetry in our language, would be a worthy em- 
ployment for some native bard. 



Sparks* Theologieal CoUectionm 

It is a long time since we have seen a book, with 
which we have been so much gratified as with A CoU 
lection of Essays and Tracts in Theology^ edited by the 
R^v. Jared Sparks, and published at Boston. Tha 
first number of this collection is now betore us. It is 
a most satisfactory pledge for the merit of those which 
are to follow, and more than fulfils the verr ia%orable 
anticipations which we had formed of the work, from 
the time of its being first announced to the public. 

An important deficiency is now about to be supplied^ 
not only to the student in divinity, but to every one 
who employs a portion of his hours in investigations of 
the most interesting nature, 'and the highest concern. 
Mslny of the ablest theological treatises, and on the 
most important topics, which have ever been written, 
are but as sealed books to the great majority of rea- 
ders. They are either contained in huge folios, or long 
sets of volumes, and consequently not to be compassed 
by moderate pecuniary means; or they ax^ oul Oil y^oh^ 
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and scarce, and with difficulty to be obtained on id-* 
most any terms. We hiave long resetted that bookf) 
of this kind were not more accessible, and therefore 
consider the plan as a most excellent one, and de- 
serving of all encouragement, which will enable any 
person to place them on his table, and call them his 
own* 

The proposals for this undertaking have already been 
published in the Miscellany. The names of the au- 
thors there mentioned are security enough for the value 
of the pieces which are to be embraced by the collec- 
tion. It is hardly to be supposed that a subject could 
be otherwise than well discussed by such writers as 
Sir Isaac Newton, Lardner, Jeremy Taylor, Locke^ 
Hoadley, Watson, and many others of the highest ce- 
lebrity as scholars, and the fairest reputation as Chris-* 
tians and men. 

And here we cannot avoid remarking that we feel 
something like a triumphant satisfaction, when we read 
over the glorious list of those, who have devoted the. 
best of their uncommon powers to the defence of prin- 
ciples, which are leagued with immutable justice and 
propriety, and which adapt themselves to all that is 
rational, and generous, and aspiring in the nature of 
man. We are too firmly convinced, to be sure, of the 
truth of those principles, to be moved from them by 
any human authority, even if the strongest had beei^ 
arrayed against us; but we feel doubly secure, wheB; 
we see the very first and chosen among the master 
spirits, supporting and enforcing that truth, with all 
their genius, and all their heart. These are no party 
distinctions, nor secondary speculations, of which we 
speak; because their influence is wide, and their char^ 
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acter is general, and their nature is fundamental , and 
they lie down among the elements of moral greatness 
and beauty; and it is truly gratifying to view a select 
hand of brothers, of various sentiments and commu- 
nions. Churchmen and Dissenters, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, joined together in maintaining the rights 
of conscience, the entire freedom of opinion, the dig- 
nity of reason, and the mercy of God. 

It is well too that we can bring authority in answer 
to those, who are fond of quoting authority against us. 
Principles like those just stated must be founded in 
truth; we feel that they must be, and are therefore 
prepared to assert them in spite of numbers or uames; 
but we certainly are not sorry, that when numbers and 
names are opposed to our belief, we c&n match them 
with a fraternity, each of whose names is a host. 

If it be said, that no one thinks, at this day, of ques- 
tioning such principles as those which we have enu- 
merated; we reply that it is not so. Not only are many 
of them virtually proscribed in a large portion of the 
civilized world, but even where they are generally re- 
ceived, they are received only in name. This cold, 
verbal, unmeaning assent will not do. We cannot al- 
low that they uphold the rights of conscience, who de- 
nounce their neighbours for obeying its dictates; or 
that they maintain the liberty of discussion, who can- 
not bear to have any thing discussed; or that they ac- 
knowledge the dignity of reason, who deprecate its in- 
terference whenever it would approach those subjects 
which are the most worthy of its exercise; or even that* 
they entertain correct notions of the goodness of the 
Supreme Being, who make him the author of systems 
and decrees, in which we can plainly discern vengeance 
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and injustice, but very little that is merciAil or good. 
Principles of this nature are never properly admitted, 
till they are admitted in their extent, their b<earingft, 
and their consequences. 

To promote such a reception of truth is one giKat 
object of the present collection of essayH and tracts. 
The first number contains Thirreiin an Umiammiaii 
in Religion^ and selectidns from JibauaiW^ JBsatijfs, 
Both of these articles are distinguished for good seniBe, 
perspicuity, and sound argument. The ^Bssaya select* 
ed from Abatizit are those with tiie following.title^ On 
mysteries in R<eligion; Honour due to Jesus Christ; 
Power of Jesus Christ; On tiie Holy Bpirit; Chritft^ 
Charge to his Aposties; General View of the Lord^ 
Supper; Remarks on John lix. 28. We understand 
that the second number, which completes a volume, ia 
to consist of selections from Bishop HoadUf^saAJirch- 
iedcon Biackbume, 

The value of the work is much enhanced by the 
biographical sketches of each author admitted. I& 
reading a treatise which instmcts and pleases u&, we 
naturally wish to become informed of the principal 
events in the life of the writer, of his literary and do- 
mestic habits, and of the estimation in which he was 
held by his contemporaries. The short notices, m 
the present number, of Turretinand Abaazit, parttcu- 
larly the latter, will be found very interestii^g. 

We must say one word of the mechanical execution 
of this book, a matter, which we are willing to acknow- 
ledge, we consider of great importance. It is rarely 
that we see a work, got up on this side of the water, 
which is printed in so hai^some a style, ^'e reaid a 
%vlume with dorible pleasart,'when, instead ct ¥exa^ 
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waA fictigning us^th its miserable paper, and its more 
vberaUe type, it does credit, as this one does^ .to the 
of onr coantrjr. 



LitiU?s Thrtt Sermom. 

Wx have read with much satisfaction a lately pub- 
fished pamphlet, containing three sermons on the So" 
trei Origin, and Divine Authority of the Jewish and 
CkrisHan Hdigions, argued from their internal JSvi' 
ieneesj by the Rev. Robert Little of Washington. The 
aigaments adduced, on this subject, are well selected, 
and forcibly urged. 

The proof cf the divinity of the Jewish dispensation 
is rested, as we conceive, on its only true ground. 
We are not required to -go, book by book, and chapter 
by ehapter, through the history, and writings of the 
Jews, und prove that every word is correct, and every 
deed is as it should i>e, and show, beside, tiie causes 
and the reasons of every thing that is said and done. 
It is impossible that such a task should be accomplish- 
ed. We do not know half enough of the language, the 
manners, the situation, and the wants of that people 
to be qualified to enter into these minute explanations; 
tiMNigh we are aware that it has been often attempte4f 
umI, considering all thin^, with good success. But 
we have only to prove, and prove it we can, that there 
are certain marks, deep and broad, which indabitably 
BMuifest the immediate direction, and agency, and 
care, of the Supreme Being, in the Jewish dispensa- 
tion; and then we are. permitted, and indeed obliged^ 
lo infer, that every subordinate part of it must be m 
consistence with Us jead«e8»«nd rmifmi. Vutssgg^- 
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pie fact that Gk)d was known to the Jews in his unitj, 
his infinite and unrivalled power, and his matchless 
perfection; known, in short, as he was known to no 
other nation on the earth; would be quite proof enough 
for us, that the same God revealed himself to them, 
and was the author of their law* 

The points insisted on in the two first of these ser- 
mons, which treat of the Jewish Rdigion, are com- 
prised under the following heads. First, Tlu jmrt 
and correct theology taught in their booksy and mam" 
iained by their public and earliest instittitums^ is a pre- 
sumpiive evidence of supernatural aid. Secondly, 7%6 
sublime devotional services of the Jewish Churchy and 
thirdly, 77^ prophetical anticipations with which these 
writings abound, justify similar inferences. 

IVehave just received a valuable sermon, on 7%e 
Duty of Public UstfulnesSf preached by the same gen- 
tleman, in Washington, on Sunday, February 16th, ia 
the hall of the House of Representatives. 



Ordination. 

At Harvard, Massachusetts, on Wednesday, Jan. 
Ist, the Rev. Ira Hekrt Thomas Blanohard was or- 
dained over the Congregational Society in that place. 
Rev. Mr. Allen, of Bolton, made the Introductory 
Prayer; Rev. President Kirkland preached the Ser- 
mon; Rev. Mr. Foster, of Littleton, made the Conse- 
crating Prayer; Rev Mr. Norton, of Weymouth, gave 
the Charge; Rev. Dr. Thayer, of Lancaster, addressed 
the Society; Rev. Mr. Osgood, of Sterling, gave the 
Right Hand of Fellowship; and Rev. Mr. Damofi, ef 
JLunenburg, made the Concluding Prayer. 
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The Evils of decrying Human Mature, 

Inculcate the doctrine, that our nature is tho- 
roughly and entirely vile; that all the affections which 
spring from it must partake of the impurity of their 
origin; that a debasing selfishness, under a thousand 
disguises, is the liuiin and only principle of human 
action, so that however men's outward conduct may 
differ in appearance, still it all springs from the same 
corrupt principle; and what will be the probable influ- 
ence of such representations? — Favourable to virtue, 
or otherwise? 

It should clearly be the object of every one, who 
urould raise the standard of virtue, and the tone of 
moral feeling in the community, to cause the distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice to appear as wide as pos- 
sible; to have it thought, that, even in this life, the 
good are divided from the bad by a mighty gulf. But 
the tendency of the representations just given, must 
be to confound this distinction altogether; for what 
distinction does it leave us to make between the good 
man and the bad man, except, indeed, that the good 
man is the greater deceiver of the two? T^W ^ '^wxl^ 
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man, just coming into life, that all this talk about 
moral sentiments and moral feelings is a sham, a mere 
pretence to gull the weak and simple; that it is sordid 
interest alone that governs all men, the best as well 
as the worst of them; — and are these the representa- 
tions that are to form him to high and noble resolves? 
Or, rather^ will thejr not dispose him to meet the 
world as it is represented, on its own ground, and on 
its own principles; or at least produce in him a moral 
scepticism and heartlessness, that must be fatal to the 
growth and expansion of the higher virtues? Even 
if it were true, that there is no such thing as virtue in 
the world, and that it has no foundations in human 
nature, still it would be most ruinous to divulge it; 
for in order to persuade men to assume even the appear- 
ance of virtue, we must first convince them of its re-!> 
alitj. It may be said of virtue as of God— whoever 
would come to her, must first believe that she is. 

We object^ likewise, to the degrading representa- 
tions of human nature, because we think them likelj 
to destroy in man that self respect, which all must 
allow to be one of the most important and necessary 
safeguards of virtue. Could we give but two direc- 
tions to guide men through life, the first should be— • 
Stand in awe of thy God;— and the second should be 
"like unto it" — Stcmd in awe of thyself. Indeed, 
what is it but a regard to this last injunction, that 
keeps us back from most excesses and immoralities? 
It is not so much a fear of God, nor of the laws, nor 
of public opinion, as it is a sense of character, a fear 
of ourselves, a secret and constant reference to the 
divinity within, a consciousness that the action would 
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be unworthy of us, and would degrade us in our own 
ejes. 

Clearly, therefore, it should be the object of every 
enlightened moralist, to heighten this sense of charac- 
ier, this feeling of a superior nature, this consciousness 
of moral and intellectual dignity. But how is he to 
io this? Not, we should think, by insisting on the 
doctrine, that our natures are corrupt, radically and to 
the very core; leaving us to understand, and, indeed, 
continually reminding us, that there is nothing so low 
and vicious, but we may do it without descending; that 
there is nothing so corrupt and debasing, but we may 
indulge in it, and yet act in perfect character; in short, 
that there is nothing of which we should be ashamed, 
because there is nothing so bad as ourselves. We 
speak not now of the improbability of such a doctrine, 
but of the generally bad tendency of such representa- 
tions of human nature; and, if they have any tendency, 
itiust it not be bad? Teach a man to think meanly and 
Contemptibly of himself, to cast off all sense of charac- 
ter, and all consciousness of a superior nature, and 
moral suasion can no more act upon such a man, than 
if he were dead. A man may be addicted to many 
vices, and yet there may be a hope of reclaiming him. 
But the moment he loses all sense of character, and all 
consciousness of a superior nature, that is, the moment 
he begins to look upon himself and his vices as worthy 
of one another, that moment all hope of reclaiming him 
perishes; for the last ground is surrendered, on which 
it is possible for his remaining good principles to rally, 
and make a stand. We have often known men who 
have retained their self respect, long after they had 
Ipst their xe^rd for principle; but never one, who 
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retained his regard for principle , after he had lost his 
self respect Destroy this, and you destroy every 
thing; for a man who does not respect himself, respects 
nothing. 

Degrading representations of human nature are often 
made, without doubt, for the laudable purpose of 'in- 
culcating humility. But we doubt their tendency to 
do this; nay, we believe their tendency to be the very 
reverse of this. It should be observed, that in speak- 
ing of human nature, we do not mean the human cha- 
racter as it actually exists, but the nature on which 
that character is formed. We speak of our original 
capacities and moral constitution. Now we do not 
perceive how degrading representations of these can 
possibly humble a man. Suppose a man is made to 
think meanly of his nature^ this is quite a different 
thing from thinking humbly of himself. Humility in 
man, results, in general, we believe, from some com- 
parison unfavourable to himself as an individual, or at 
least as a member of some particular society, sect, or 
country. No matter how bad we may all be, still this 
is no occasion for humility, if we are all equally bad, 
and there is no ground for mortifying comparisons. It 
is no occasion for humility, that we were born men, 
and not angels. It is no occasion for humility^ that 
we belong to the human species, though it may be, and 
indeed it is, of regret^ if human nature be as it is 
sometimes represented. Besides, a man is not hum- 
bled so much by considering his actual degradation, as 
by considering the part which he himself has had in 
bringing it about; not so much by simply considering 
how bad he is, as by considering it in comparison with 
what be might hav^ been* The more, therefore, thft^ 
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be might have been, the greater must be his humility 
for what he is. Two men may be equally ignorant, 
i^id yiet that man will cei*tainly be the most huml^ed 
by his i^orance, who is conscious of haying had the 
best natural abilities, and the best opportunities for 
education. For the .same reason, it is equally certain, 
that, let the depravity of man be what it may, it must 
humble him the more, the hi^er and more honourable 
his conceptions are of his origiual capacities and mon^ 
coDjstitutiqp; or, in other words, the higher and more 
faoi|o\irable his conceptions are of his nature and moral 
condition. 

Grant, however, that the doctrine of man's univer- 
fia} fuad total depravity may humble some; whom will 
it humble? Not, surely, the vicious and unprincipled; 
Sqr it certainly cannot humble them to be told, that 
bad as they may be, still their religious condition and 
prospects are quite as g9od as those of the moral and, 
upright, it may, indeed, humble the wise and the 
gQi9d to find, that they have thrown away their de- 
«ures, and their exertioAS,and their prayers, upon a na- 
ture in itself incapable of exaltation. But, we think, 
it can .hardly be pleaded as a recommendation for any 
dfictrijie, that it humbles the good only, and them, too, 
in proportion as they are good. In fine, we think this 
subject may be reduced within a very narrow compass. 
That all men are more or less depraved, is not dispu- 
ted. £ven the degree of actual depravity in the world 
need not be called in question. The inquiry relates 
yrholly to the origin of this depravity. Which will 
liumble us most — ^to believe that it originated in our 
nature, or in a voluntary abuse of our nature; to believe 
it to be our Maker's work, or our own? This is the 
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true and only question at issue ^ and there certainly can 
be but one answer to it 

It may be said, perhaps, that strong and vivid des- 
criptions of man's natural and total depravity are ne- 
cessary to rouse men to a sense of their danger. Let 
it not be inferred from the tenor of our remarks, that 
we do not believe mankind to be in any danger, or that 
they do not need frequent and solemn admonition. 
We know the treacherv of the human heart; the de- 
plorable effects of the human passions when unrestrain- 
ed or misapplied; the thousands and millions who live 
and die in a wretched state of moral and intellectual 
debasement. We know all this, and so far are we 
from wishing to conceal it, or gloss it over, that we 
would have it ever present to the minds of men. And, 
indeed, one of our principal objections, against a habit 
of decrying human nature is this, that it turns off men's 
attention from the adMoX guilt which there is in the 
world, to consider a sort of mystical and theoretical 
guilt, the contemplation of which will neither humble 
them, nor alarm them, nor serve in any way to make 
them better. We allow, that the great object of every 
preacher of righteousness should be to rouse men te 
moral exertion; and this, no doubt, may be often ef- 
fected by strong and vivid representations of their 
danger; but never by strong and vivid representations 
of their helpkasneas. We should remember, that if men 
are often made careless and indifferent by having ioo 
much confidence in their natural powers, so the same 
consequence will follow from their having none. First 
lead a man to believe that he can do nothing whatever 
to help himself, and after this of what avail can be your 
alarming representations? He must not only be made 
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to feel his danger, but also his ability to extricate him* 
self, or joa might as well sound your alarms over the 
sea — ^jou might as well go down into the tombs, and 
ring them in the ears of the dead. 

Still some may contend, that however degrading may 
be our representations of human nature, there is no 
reason to fear they will be understood too literally in 
their application. We are aware, that in applying bad 
doctrine to practice, there is often something which at 
once detects its error and absurdity, and so operates 
to prevent its injurious effects. There are many specu- 
lative errors which are indebted for their harmlessness 
to their very absurdity, and their utter inconsistency 
wilb the principles of common sense, and common life. 
So it may be, in a degree, with those representations of 
human nature which we have been condemning; still 
we think that their general effect, or at least their gene- 
ral tendeiicy, must be as we have stated it above. 

As an illustration and proof of this, we need only to 
refer to a fact in the moral history of the world, which 
ought never to be forgotten; namely, that the atheistic 
and demoralizing writers of France in the last century, 
when they undertook the subversion of all religion and 
virtue, began "by depreciating human nature, by con- 
sidering it under its worst appearances, by giving mean 
interpretations to the worthiest actions; in short, by 
endeavouring to destroy all distinction between man 
and man, and between the species of man and that of 
the brutes." In this way they began the subversion of 
all established principles in morals and religion; and 
considering the end they had in view, it was a perfect- 
ly natural beginning. This step taken, and all the rest 
followed naturally on; for they had but to convince the 
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people tjhat their natures were brutal, and their charac- 
ters soop became as brutal 9 as they believed their na- 
tures to he. 

However, that an atheist, who denies the existcAce 
of a moral government over the world, and the immor- 
tality of the aoul, and the reality of all those affections^ 
and relations, and hopes, that distinguish and dignify 
man— that an atheist should decry and revile human 
nature, is perfectly natural .and consistent, is just what 
we flight expect. But we should hope that Christians 
would not borrow their repre;^entations of human nature 
from the atheists, and, especially, that they would not 
borrow those very representations, which the atheists 
hav^ heretofore so successfully employed to undermine 
the foundations of public morals, and effect the over- 
throw of aU religion. J. W. C. 



Hie Christianas Life a Pilgrimage. 

The Christian's life is beautifully compared, in the 
Word of God, to a pilgrimage. It shall be the design 
of this article to notice several points of resemblance« 

And in the first place, the Christian, like the pil- 
grim, has not yet any permanent home, or abiding 
place. The changes to which the good man is subject^ 
in common with others, from the natural course of hu? 
man life, ar&numerous; many of them unexpected, and 
some deeply appalling. If he forms his expectations 
from the experience of those who have gone before him, 
he cannot reasonably hope that he shall long remain in 
the same circumstances. If he is comfortably settled 
in the bosom of his family ^ with every thing to warrant 
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the hope that he shall die there, some adverse dispen* 
sation maj remove him far from the scene of his joys 
and hopes 9 to make his grave in the land of strangers. 
Riches 9 honours , titles , nothing earthly can confer a 
pledge of any particular permanent residence , even 
during the present transitory state of existence. There 
are none of us but are liable to be carried, by the pro- 
vidence of God, it may be into distant re^ons, nor can 
any one say with respect to any particular spot, how- 
ever dear, that it is his abiding place. If we have a 
pleasant habitation, the lightning may consume it, or 
the tempest may destroy it, or it may be transferred, 
by some unforeseen dispensation, into other hands. 
The changes in our families may materially affect our- 
selves. Children often settle in distant regions, and 
the aged parents are obliged to follow them, in order 
to share their filial attentions and support. Death 
sometimes makes desolations in families, which renders 
it necessary for the surviving members to seek a new 
habitation. In short, there are no circumstances, even 
the most promising, which can be any security against 
a change of residence in the present life. Even when 
we are most at home, we are still strangers and pil- 
grims. 

But if this life is a pilgrimage, when considered in 
reference to the successive changes, to which we are 
liable here, much more is it 90, when viewed in relation 
to that great change which introduces us into the eter^ 
nal world. Not only are we subject to constant vicissi- 
tudes while here, but the period of our residence in 
this world is short, and altogether uncertain. This is 
not our home, even though we may escape the changes 
commonly incident to our condition; because^ in a f<^w 
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short years, and it majr be in a much shorter period 
«till, we must leave this world, never again to return 
to it 

The life of the good man id also a pilgrimage; be- 
cause, in his journey through the world, he meets with 
various accommodations. The pilgrim sometimes for- 
tunately falls into an inn, whefre every thing is commo- 
dious and agreeable, and where he is treated with the 
best attention; and again, he is liable to uncivil and 
inhospitable usage, which outrages his feelings, and 
fills him with disgust. 

The lot which is appointed to the Christian, in com- 
mon with others, in his passage through the world, is a 
mixture t)f pleasure and pain. There are many things 
which are fitted to render his condition agreeable; bles-^ 
iiings which can hardly fkil to excite his gtatitude. 
The agreeable and wonderful constitution Which Pro^- 
dence has given him, the numerotis Sources of enjoy- 
ment which exist triihout him, the meaiis of gratifying 
Ms ifinocient inclinations, llie rich blessings of domestic 
and social life, to say notiiihg of the sources of religioiiA 
comfort which are opened In the gospel; all these, I say, 
contribute to render life not only tolerable, but often, 
in a high degree, comfortable. But there is a counter- 
part to this in ihe trials and afflictions to which he is 
also subject He is liable to sickness and adversity in 
their various forms; to feel the agony of a separation 
from those who are most dear to him, to see his pro- 
perty blown away and dissipated by an adverse gale, 
to have his reputation calumniated by designing and 
malicious men, and to be the oAiject even of aversion 
and neglect. And these changes from adversity to 
pwsperitj are comniitted hj Providence do much to 
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the caprice of men, that it is impossible that we should 
anticipate them. Like the pilgrim who leaves a com- 
fortable and commodious inn in the morning, and 
knows not what inconveniences he may have to enj 
counter before the close of the day, the traveller 
through the world has no knowledge, when the sun oi 
prosperity shines the brightest, but it may be the pre- 
cursor of adark and desolating storm. 

Again, the life of the good man is a pilgrimage, be- 
cause the connexions which he forms here, like those 
of the passing traveller, are transient. The pilgrim,, 
as he advances on the way, forms many partial ac- 
quaintances, some of which contribute not a little to 
beguile the solitude and weariness of his journey; but 
these connexions are ordinarily of very short continu- 
ance. An hour or two, or an evening spent at an inn^ 
begins and completes the acquaintance. 

There is something, very like this, attending our 
plgrimage through the world. We all of us form con- 
nexions here, from which we derive a large part of our 
temporal enjoyments. The more endearing relations 
which Providence has constituted between members of 
the same family, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, are very deeply inwoveB 
into the texture of human happiness. There are many 
other relations also, which we sustain to each other 
from the peculiar circumstances in which Providence 
places us, that are fruitful sources of worldly comfort. 
But these connexions, at longest, are of short dura- 
tion. The wind pksseth over the objects of our affec- 
tion, and they are gone, and the place which once 
knew them, knows them no more. According to the 

common course of nature, the child is called to cele* 
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brate the funeral obsequies of his parents; though the 
reverse not unfrequentlj happens, and the parents are 
summoned to stand around the grave of their child. 
Brothers and sisters, who have been educated under 
the same roof, subject to the same discipline, partakers 
of the same family privileges, are often separated, 
while they are yet in the morning of life. Husbands 
and wives live together for a little while; the grave re- 
ceives one into its bosom, and the other is left in the 
agony of bereavement. But if the Christian has all his 
friends spared to him, the connexion must be short 
notwithstanding; for in a little while he must die him- 
self. In this case his connexions with the world are 
all broken at once, instead of undergoing a more gra- 
dual disruption; but whether he is taken from his 
friends, or whether they are gradually taken from him^ 
the connexion, in either case, is of short duration. 
If it were not for the hopes which religion discloses, 
this circumstance alone would impose a weight of af- 
fliction, which would be insupportable. But the gos- 
pel teaches us that short as our pious friendships now 
are, they may be resumed again, under circumstances 
far more desirable and delightful. 

Finally, the life of the Christian is a pilgrimage, be- 
cause like the pilgrim, he has his eye fixed upon his 
destined home. Whatever obstacles he may have to 
meet, whatever trials to encounter, the recollection 
that his home is before him sustains his spirits, and 
quickens his diligence. 

The Christian, while he habitually feels that this 

world is not his abiding place, has a stedfast confidence 

that he shall ere long arrive at a world, which he may 

consider his home. Towards tViat world he pressed 
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forward with firm and undeviaiing step. If obstacles 

rise to retard his progress, the thought of his destined 

residence nerves him with new fortitude and vigour. 

He remembers that though he is a stranger here, and 

.fiirms connexions which are to continue but for a short 

time, the friendships of that world will be subject to 

no interruption, and no end. Amidst all his weariness 

and wanderings, he is sustained and consoled bj the 

tiiought, that when his earthlj house of this tabernacle 

is dissolved, he shall find a building of God, a house 

not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

O. P. 
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Of two strange facts in the history of the human 
mind, we know not at which to wonder the most; whe- 
ther at the intolerably absurd opinions which have been 
extensively embraced, or the real ingenuity which has 
been perverted to defend them. On the one hand, we 
see the most stupid weakness; and on the other, an 
extraordinary power employed in supporting that very 
weakness and stupidity. If we were required to specify- 
some remarkable instance of human folly, we should 
name some prevalent dogma of a corrupt religion; and 
it we were desired to bring forward a corresponding in- 
stance of mental acuteness, we should point to the 
skill, which had laboured to prove that self-same folly 
to be Heavenly wisdom. Men give up their common 
sense, and then set out to persuade themselves, and 
convince others, that it is the most sensible thing which 
they could possibly do. , 

13 
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Take, for example, the doctrines of original sin, and 
total depravity. What extravagant systems have been 
constructed on these points; and what subtle disquisi- 
tions, and immense volumes, have been piled up, like 
walls, to fortify and guard them. How sorely the wise 
have been puzzled in attempting to discover why and 
how guilt and misery came into the world, withotft 
stopping once to consider that their introduction might 
be necessary to the perfection of a wise and general 
system; and how earnestly they have toiled to make it 
out that human nature was altogether vile, notwitlit- 
standing the good affections, dispositions, and actions, 
with which the world is full. 

The true and simple, as well as the most natural 
and obvious account of original sin, we take to be this. 
Human nature is, and for the wisest purposes was in- 
tended to be, an imperfect nature. Now imperfection 
implies a necessary liability to sin; it supposes weak- 
ness and error, and a departure from the line of abso- 
lute rectitude. We must have been either imperfect 
or perfect; and it is pretty evident that we were not in- 
tended to be either angels or gods. We assert that an 
infant is pure and innocent, not because we believe its 
nature to be sinless, not because we believe it to be 
created without propensities to evil, but simply because 
those propensities have not yet been brought into ac- 
tion by the thousand occasions of the world, and con- 
sequently the child has not actually sinned. His rM' 
ture remains the same; it is human nature, and imper- 
fect nature, and the nature with which God chose to 
endow him, and the nature which must lead him, if he 
lives long enough, to transgress, in a greater or less 
decree, the divine law. So it lain tiv^ c^i-a^ of our first 
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parents. Thej were at first, indeed, upright and spot- 
less, as an infant is, and in no other way. But on ac- 
oount of their imperfect nature they yielded to a tempta- 
tion, and transgressed a command of their Maker. It 
18 not so easy to tell, from the allegorical language of 
Scripture, what this transgression was; but whatever it 
■light be, it was their first sin, or in more technical 
language, their /ai/. We, their descendants, sin, not 
because their particular sin is entailed upon us, but be- 
cause we are created with the same nature that they 
were, and therefore cannot help sinning. What diffi- 
culty is there in all this? 

If the old question be asked, why did not the Al- 
mighty create us perfect? it is sufficient for us to an- 
swer^ that we are not of His counsel; and we trust that 
He knows, though we do not. We believe his wisdom 
to be infinite, and are altogether content that he should 
gnide and govern the world as he sees most fit. 

As to the doctrine of total depravity, we hardly know 
in what words to express our sentiments concerning it 
On two or three passages of Scripture which have been 
so misinterpreted as to contradict its most obvious and 
explicit declarations, has been founded the wild and 
revolting doctrine, that human nature is entirely cor- 
rupt; and that every human being, until affected by a 
supernatural and mystical agency, is wholly incapable 
of any good, and is justly subject to the wrath of God, 
and the torments of hell, forever and ever. This is ex- 
actly the Calvinistic belief, and by no means so strong- 
ly expressed as by some of its own advocates. And 
what a belief it is! And what will men not believe, 
and what will they not defend, when they can receive 
and support such a dogma as this. 
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That human nature is sinful, no (me who is acquaint- 
ed with human nature will denj. That there is trans- 
gression, and folly, and wickedness, and outrage, ntt 
the world, and in abundance too, no one who liyea in 
the worlds and marks its ways, can for a moment 
doubt. That there are crowds of evil desires and ima- 
^nations in the heart of man, no one who has lifted 
the veil from a brother's heart, or from his own, will 
think of questioning. But this is not tot(d depramly; 
and the man who can look forth into society, and see 
virtue mitigating the influences of vice, justice repadr* 
ing the injuries of violence, pity hanging on the foot*- 
steps of revenge, charity extending protection and aid 
to the desolate and oppressed; see, in short, the thou- 
sand good offices which are passing from hand to hand^ 
and the thousand manifestations of good feeling which 
are flowing perpetually from breast to breast; and then 
with a grave face declare that our nature is utterly vile, 
and, that with the exception of a few who have the 
presumptuous superstition to imagine themselves the 
elect of God, every human being is wholly depraved 
and lost; the man who can do this, we say, must either 
be deficient in natural understanding, or he must have 
had that understanding wofitlly perverted by education 
and sophistry. 

It is of no manner of use to tell us of the learned and 
ingenious books which have been written to demon- 
strate this doctrine, nor of the able and {uous men who 
have thought proper to write them. We know per- 
fectly well, that a plain man, unacquainted with meta- 
physical discussion, might be so bewildered by the rea- 
sonings of an author like Edwards, as to doubt whether 
he trod upon the earth, or w^ i^hosne u^n by the sun. 
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But let QS be informed in fair, honest words, what is 
meant by this phrase, total depravity^ so that we may 
decide, and others may decide, whether we are to 
adopt, or to reject and denounce it. If it means that 
there exists no human being who is without sin, and 
who does not frequently transgress the commandments 
<rf the Almighty; if it means that vice and atrocity 
may be met with in every corner of the earth, and that 
not a day goes by without a long account of disorders, 
follies and crimes; why then we are orthodox on this 
p<|int ourselves, and have nothing further to say. But 
if it means, according to the plain signification of the 
words, that there is no good whatever in ^^unregene- 
rate" man, but that all his actions, all his affections, 
and all his thoughts, are thoroughly corrupt and evil; 
we have not the least hesitation in saying, that it stands 
for one of the most idle and perverse imaginations, 
which ever occupied the mind of man; and that fact, 
and observation, and experience, and feeling, and 
Heaven, and earth, cry out against it, and proclaim it 
false. 

That such is the true meaning of the orthodox doc- 
trine of total depravity, is incontrovertibly evident 
from the writings of those, who have hitherto been 
considered as standard authors on the subject. And 
where are we to obtain the true meaning of a doctrine, 
if not from those who broached, and who defend 
it? What can be plainer than the following passage 
from Edwards, which is only one out of five hundred 
to the same purpose? ^^So long as men are in their 
natural state, they not only have no good things hut it 
is impossible they should have, or do, any good thing.^^' 
Now, that is the genuine Calvinistic doctrine; and vC 

13* 
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Edwards had been inconceivably more acute tiian he 
was, and had IGilled the world with his books, and had 
ranked on his side all the Assemblies that were ever 
called, all the Catechisms that were ever made, and 
all the Divines that ever lived, we would have spvymed 
such a doctrine, as we spurn it now, for it is against 
reason, against nature, and against fact. All tiie ail- 
ments and authorities that could be named can be of 
no avail, so long as human nature, and the world, re- 
main as they are. 

Human nature^ as we have said before, U an impef" 
feet nature. And that is the plain and direct answer 
to all that may be written or said in favour of total de^ 
pravity. If it is evident that we are not angels, it is 
equally evident that we are not fiends, ^e are en* 
dowed with capacities for good, and presented with 
means and opportunities of exercising and improving 
them, on the one hand; and we are incited by passions^ 
and surrounded with temptations, on the other* Ac- 
oording to these differing principles and circumstances^ 
our characters are moulded. The influence of bothy 
on the lived of men» and the moral state of the world, 
is as manifest as the divided sway of light and dark- 
ness. It should be the endeavour of every one to cul- 
tivate and exercise his good dispositions, and subdue 
and eradicate those which are evil, with all possihte 
diligence and care, for it is the great work of existence« 
The Gospel was revealed to direct and assist us in this 
work, by its motives and laws. Indeed ,we can discern no 
other object in revelation; and on the supposition that 
all men are totally depraved, whatever may be their 
efforts, till a supernatural conversion, after which event 
thejr&re perfectly holy, without a possibility of falling; 
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9E such a supposition as that, we say, we should have 
to study long, before we found out for what purpose 
a revelation could have been made*. What a perverse 
fS^lly it is, to maintain the doctrine of total depra- 
vity, or of absolute holiness, under any circum- 
stances of human life, while it may be so expressly 
contradicted by any human heart, no matter in what 
Weast, nor in what region of the earth, it is beating. 

It is not our intention to enter into a detailed dis- 
cnssion of this doctrine. We have merely stated its 
broad opposition to all that we see, hear, feel, and 
know, of the nature of man; at the same time proposing 
the single fact of the imperfection of that nature, as 
the true key to the whole subject. Our thoughts were 
ingested by the perusal of A Postscript to the Second 
Series of Letters^ addressed tio Trinitarians and Catvin' 
i$ts, in Beply to the Rsmarka rf Dr. Woods on those 
LMers* By HnNRv Ware, D. D. 

This Postscript, of forty-eight pages, is all that Dr. 
Ware has thought necessary to advance ul answer 
to the last work of Dr. Woods. We consider the 
controversy as now fairly brought to a close. If the 
iHrthodox are satisfied with the management of their 
side of the question, we are entirely so with the man* 
ner in which our own has been conducted. The doc- 
trines of Depravity, Election, and Atonement, have 
been discussed with ability and care on both sides; and 
we are willing to abide by the result on the minds of 
those who will candidly study what has been written. 

Dr. Ware's Postscript is marked by the same cha- 
racteristics which distinguish his two preceding pieces. 
It is temperate, perspicuous, forcible, and to the point. 
A considerable portion of it is taken up in replying to 
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a charge of misrepresenting the views of the orthodox, 
on the subject of man's depravity. This is done bj 
making quotations of the most explicit character, from 
standard orthodox writers, both of past, and present 
times. Calvin, the Westminster divines. Gill, Presi- 
dent Edwards, Thomas Scott, President Dwight, Ful- 
ler, Henry Martyn, and lastly, Dr» Woods hxmse^j 
and the Andover Creeds are proved to have employed 
the identical words and phraseolc^, against which Dr. 
Woods is pleased to. take such complaining exception. 
We cannot deny ourselves one extract from this part 
of the Postscript, relating to the language of the An- 
dover Creed, which every instructor at the Andover 
Institution is obliged to subscribe, every five years. 
Dr. Woods had been offended by the use of the word 
incapable^ as applied to man's power of doing good. 
After making some quotations from his antagonist's 
own writings, in which the incapacity of unregenerate 
man to think or do any good thing is clearly inferred , 
Dr. Ware proceeds; 

<*But besides this, there is an iDstniment, which Dr. Woods 
hss occasioii to sabscribe once in five years. As it was drawn up 
within a few years for a very important purpose, and by men 
who cannot be susi>ected of willingly investing Orthodoxy with false 
aolours, in order to render it odious, they may be supposed to have 
used great deliberation, and care, and accuracy, in the statement of 
its doctrines. As Dr. Woods has twice at least, if not three times, 
declared it to express his faith by solemnly setting his name to it, we 
may reasonably consider it as expressing what he sincerely believes; 
as much so, as any thing that he has himself published. 

"In that Instrument are contained the following passages; 

« *By nature every man is i>er8onally depraved, destitute of holiness, 

unlike and opposed to God, and, previously to the renewing agenoy 

of the divine spirit, all his moral actions are adverse to the character 

und glory of God; being morally incapable of recovering the image of 

Au Creaiar, iKhich was lost in Adam, every man Va yuUy ex^iosed fo 
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eternal damnation! so that except a man be born again, he cannot tee 

the kingdom of God God, of hk mere good pleawre, fhxn all 

etemitir, elected some to eTerlatting life .... no fneont whaUver can 
change the heart of a amner, and make it holy .... re£ivneraSion and 
aanctificatian are effects of the creating' and renexaing agency of the 
hotyepirit* 

•*Ywk will think it not a litde singnlar that Dr. Woods should haveso 
fiur forgotten himself, as to charge me so indignantly with misrepre- 
atBting the orthodox faith; when the yeiy term, which he has 
BHtfked, as one of the most offensive, is applied in {Mvcisely the same 
manner in the creed, which he has himself subscribed." 

In the coarse of this controversy , a small anonymous 
pamphlet was published at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
entitled, JRemarke on the Calvinistic Doctrine of De- 
pravity^ with particular r^erence to Dr, Woods'^ late 
Defence of that Doctrine^ in hie Answer to Dr. Ware's 
Letters. By a Unitarian of Berkshire. It is not proba- 
ble that many of our readers have met with this tract; 
and as it contains some thoughts, which, if they are not 
original, are expressed in a striking and original man- 
ner, we conceive it to be worthy of a particular notice^ 
and think that a few extracts will be read with inr 
terest. The writer pays no attention to arrangement, 
and very little to style, but his remarks give proof of a 
vigorous and independent mind. 

The following observations on the Calvinistic sub- 
tlety, which would make a distinction between man a» 
a member of society, and as a subject of God's moral 
government, are very much to the purpose. 

**Dr, Woods observes, in the beginning of his work, that 'this oon- 
troTersy does not respect man as a member of domestic or civil so- 
ciety, but as a member of God's moral government.' As Calvinists 
understand the moral government of Grod, it does not require, as its 
chief aim, the consecration of our powers to the service of our fellow 
creatures, by the practice of benevolence, justice, mercy, and truth; 
in other wordf» the mood govemmeiit of €ioddoean0t t«iv^ iQ»a.«a 
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a member of domestic or civil society. An enemy would tarn this 
declaration of Dr. Woods to immense account. He wonld take 
it in connexion with the well known doctrines of Calvinists, and 
show, that ii[)on their principles, religion has nothing to do with yirr 
toe, as that word is commonly understood, but terminates in the love 
of sermons, sabbaths, and prayers. For ourselves we shall only ob« 
serve, that in order to prove the doctrine of depravity, Calvinists 
have always adduced those actions which respect man as a member of 
eivil and domestic society, such as malice, envy, fraud, and falsehood. 
And now they are to be set out of the question, it being found that 
the greater part of men really obey the laws of this worid! Keally, 
we know not what we have to refute, nor how we can qualify our- 
selves for a better world, but by faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
ehai^ng the duties of the present. 

It is curious, that in arguing the total depravity of 
man, from the vices of his character, and the bad pas- 
sions of his nature, the Calvinists do not themselves 
perceive the palpable fallacy of such a mode of reason- 
ing. One would think that nothing but attachment to 
a system could so blind them, that they should not see 
that precisely the same course might be adopted, on 
the other side, to prove from the good inclinations and 
virtuous actions of men, their absolute perfection. If 
a certain number of vices prove the one, a certain num- 
ber of virtues, by parity of reasoning, prove the other. 
It is unfair to keep looking exclusively on the bad 
qualities of human nature, without once turning an eye 
to its good ones; and it is the sheerest sophistry to as- 
sert that sin and holiness are connected with different 
classes of relations, and that the latter does not signify 
an obedience to the same laws, of which the former is 
the transgression. On this point we would introduce 
a pertinent extract from the pamphlet before us. 

'*l'hi8 is the practice of Dr. Woods. *£very child of Adam,' says 

he^ *has tinned;* and he requires no further evidence of the depravity 

Bad corruption of the hamm speciea. Uia \kpi luexX NitusOA^ ia addi* 
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tioD to tiiote we have just quoted « are, *moral depravUy is as uniTer- 
ml as reason, or memory, or social affection, or pky, or any of the 
bodily appetites.' If these are his premises, we admit them. We 
admit, that sin, taken for a single act of transgression, is absolutely 
WDiversal, and is therefore of the very nature of man. We affinn, 
ain, that virtue, taken for a single act of obedience, is equally uni- 
Tsnal. But something more is neoessar}' to constitute either the ree- 
titnde, or depravity, of individuals, or of mankind This is a plain 
matter, and need not be urged. Let Dr. Woods tell us what it it 
that it as universal as memory or reason. Let him tell us whether it 
be aingle acts, or habitual and exclusive practices. We shall then be 
able to decide whether it can be called depravity,— that depravity 
which subjects us to the wrath and curse of God, and to all punish- 
ments in this world, and in the world to come. Let him tell ui, 
moreover, whether it be single acts, or habits of injustice, malice, cru- 
elty » fraud, and falsehood, that constitute his idea of depravity. It 
was these things, and things like these, that used to be urged by Cal- 
Tinists i^nst their opponents; but they now seem to be shifting the 
question.*' 

The bare truth, separated from all metaphysical 
elothing, is this; that the Calvinists, overlooking every 
existing sign of virtue and happiness, assume as a fact, 
that there is nought but sin and misery in the tmrt' 
generate world, and then draw the sapient conclusion, 
that man is, by nature, totally depraved. And, as a 
defence of this strange position, they have adopted a 
supposed complete distinction between the nature, and 
the moral character, of man; as if the latter could be 
determined without the least reference to the former. 
Dr. Woods, in page 50 of his <*Reply," in speaking of 
various senses in which the word natural is used, says^ 
^^it is natural for serpents to bite; it is the nature of 
birds to fly; of lions, to be carniverous; of fishes, to 
swim." He asks afterward, in page 53, ^^may it not 
be with our moral nature in this respect, as it is with 
the peculiar properties of an eagle, a serpent, or a 
lioo^ which have alw&ys been considered ^i^ ^T\&>i\\i% 
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radically in the original constitution of the animal, 
though they begin to show themselves a considerable 
time after?" This example our anonymous writer 
turns to good account* 

*<Human beings hare a natural, before they hare a moral oharaeter. 
A moral character is a character formed bj deugned and Tolontaiy 
obedience or disobedience to a 1aw,«— to a law of which the good or 
evil, that constitute its reward or punishment, are subsequent to tiie 
act of obedience or transgressicMi. Now, obedience or disobedience 
to such a law, will depend essentially upon the natural disposition <ji 
the subject before the law was made known. Dr. Woods declares 
that it is as natural for man to sin, as for serpents to bite, for birds 
to fly, for fishes to swim, or for lions to be camiyerous. 

**Let us then suppose that serpents, birds, fishes, and lions, become 
moral agents, by receiving the gift of reason, their natures in other 
respects remaining precisely the same. HaTing thus become moral 
agents, suppose them to receive a law to the following effect; 

<**fiirds shall notfly, fishes shall not swim, and lions shall not eat 
flesh, upon pain of eternal misery. Fishes shall, moreover, live in 
the air, and birds in the water; and if either of them indulge an in« 
elination to return to their natural element, they shall be subjected to 
the eternal wrath and curse of him who gave them this^ law.* We 
shall say nothing of the utter cruelty of such commands. That consi- 
deration belongs to another part of our argument. When those ani- 
mals have i-eceived the gift of reason, and along with reason, the laws 
above mentioned, they are totally depraved by nature. They have 
natural and invincible propensities, that must never in any case be 
indulged; which is not the case with any natural propensities of man; 
yet, this original, absolute, constant, and universal repugnance, be- 
tween inclination and law, can alone constitute the natural depravity 
of an> being whatever. 

*(Xow, those animals, in their two different states, will represent 
children and men. They will represent children, before they have 
received the use of reason, and men, after they have the use ot that 
faculty, together with the supposed commands. Their first is a na- 
tural, their second is a moral character. And these two characters, 
according to Dr. Woods, have no relation to each other! An animal 
is required to abstain from eating flesh. It is of no consequence 
whether it had previously the inclination of a lion or of a lamb! Ano- 
tber aoJmal is commanded to live in the w«k\)&t. \l i& ^ no 
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qvenee whether it li«d preTkmtly the iaoliuition of a bird, or of 
a fish! 

«But the previooft natanil character is the chief element of which 
the subsequent moral character is composed. What else can make 
■ailnral deprarity, bat the preTious existence of a strong, constant and 
enlusiTe inclination , in direct opposition to a subsequent law? What 
could make the natural depravity of man, but an exclusive ioclina- 
tioo to malice, cruelty, falsehood, and fraud, betore the indulgence of 
such propensities was checked or forbidden by God?" 

We have extended this article beyond its originally 
designed limits, but hope that it has not outlasted the 
patience of our readers. We have not even touched 
on several points, connected with this subject, and in- 
volved in the late controversy. Our remarks have 
been confined to the statement of a few principles and 
considerations, which we should have supposed were 
universally admitted, if we had not known that the doc- 
trines of Calvinism expressly contradicted them. The 
time has not yet come when men shall think it no re- 
commendation of religion, that it is abstruse, cloudy, 
and mystical, and no objection to it, that it coincides 
with the lessons of experience, and the dictates of com- 
mon sense. 



The Discontented Pendulum. 

From the Youth's Magazine, an English Publication. 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a far- 
mer's kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of 
complaint, early one summer's morning, before the 
family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the fable) 
changed countenance with alarm; the hands made a 
viun effort to continue their course; ttve N«VifcA'^T^\B»wv- 

14 
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ed motionless with surprise; the weights hung speech- 
less; each member felt disposed to laj the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a formal inquiry 
as to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice, protested their innocence. 
But now a faint tick was heard below from the pendu- 
lum, who thus spoke; 

^^I confess myself to be the sole cause of the present 
stoppage; and I am willing, for the general satisfac- 
tion, to assign my reasons. The truth is, that I am 
tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, the old clock 
became so enraged that it was on the very point of 
striking* 

^^Lazy wire!" exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up 
its hands. **Very good!" replied the pendulum, "it is 
vastly easy for you. Mistress Dial, who have always, 
as every body knows, set yourself up above me,-— it is 
vastly easy for you, I say, to accuse other people of 
laziness! You, who have had nothing to do all the 
days of your life but to stare people in the face, and to 
amuse yourself with watching all that goes on in the 
kitchen! Think, I beseech you, how you would like 
to be shut up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backwards and forwards year after year, as I do." 
*<As to that," said the dial, "is there not a window in 
your house, on purpose for you to look through?" 

"For all that," resumed the pendulum, "it is very 
dark liere; and, although there is a window, I dare not 
stop, even for an instant, to look out at it Besides, I 
am really tired of my way of life; and, if you wish, I'll 
tell you how I took this disgust at my employment. I 
happened this morning to be calculating how many 
times I should have to tick in tlie course of only the 
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next twenty-four hours; perhaps some of you above there 
can give me the exact sum." 

The minute-hand, being quick at figures, presently 
replied, "Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." 

**Exactly so," replied the pendulum; "well, I ap- 
peal to you all, if the very thought of this was not 
enough to fatigue one; and when I began to multiply 
the strokes of one day by those of months and years, 
really it is no wonder if I felt discouraged at the pros- 
pect; so, after a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, 
thinks I to myself, I'll stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue; but resuming its gravity, thus replied; 

"Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that 
such a useful, industrious person as yourself, should 
have been overcome by this sudden action. It is true 
you have done a great deal of work in your time; so 
have we all, and are likely to do; which, although it 
may fatigue us to think of, the question is, whether it 
will fatigue us to do. Would you now do me the fa- 
vour to give about a half a dozen strokes, to illustrate 
my argument?" 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six tinues at its 
usual pace. "Now," resumed the dial, "may I be 
allowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing 
or disagreeable to you?" 

"Not in the least," replied the pendulum, "it is not 
of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of mil- 
lians.^^ 

<*Very good," replied the dial; "but recollect that 
though you may think of a million strokes in an instant* 
you are required to execute but one; and that, however 
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often you maj here&fter have to swings a moment wUl 
always be given you to swing in." 

^^That consideration staggers me, I conless," said 
the pendulum. ^^Then I hope," resumed the dial- 
plate, ^<we shall all immediately return to our duty; 
for the maids will lie in bed till noon, if we staad 
idling thus." 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused 
of light conduct, used ail their influence in urging him 
to proceed; when, as with one consent, the wheels 
began to turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum 
began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as 
ever; while a red beam of the rising sun that streamed 
through a hole in the kitchen, shining full upon the 
dial-plate, it brightened up aa if nothing had been Hm 
matter. 

When tiie &rmer came down to brericfiut that 
morning, upon looking at the clock, he declared diat 
his watch had gained half an hour in the night* 

MOR4JL. 

A celebrated modern writer says, ^^Take care of flie 
ndnutea^ and the hour$ will take care of themselves," 
This is an admirable remark, and might be very sea- 
sonably recollected when we begin te be ^^weary m 
well doing," from the thought of having much to do. 
The present moment is all we have to do with, in 
any sense; the past is irrecoverable; the future is un- 
certain; nor is it fair to burden one moment with the 
weight of the next. Sufficient unto the monuni is the 
trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred miles, 
we should still have to set but one step at a time, and 
thh process continued would infallibly bring us to our 
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jOHm^ey^s. eadL Fatigiie genenilljrbegins:^ snd is alwajd 
incrfios^, by caleaUttkig in a minute the exertion of 

Thua^in Wolung forward to future lKfey'UJ||k re- 
collect tbat we haiie neit to sustain all ita tiill^M^^* 
4wre aU ita suSeriogSy or encounter all its enkaK^ at 
cilice* One moment comes ladea witii its own Utile 
biivdens^ then flies, and ia succeeded by another no 
heavier than the ksi^ if one could bo borne, so can. 
M^her Mid anodier. 

&ren looking ftrward tot a single day, the spirit may 
sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties^ the 
labours, the trials to temper and patience, that may be 
expected. Now this is unjustly laying the burden of 
many thousand moments upon one. Let any one re- 
sojire always to d<» right mm^ leaving Aen^ to do as it 
cftnii «ad if he weoe to live io the a^ of Methusalem, 
he urould »ever do wrong* But the cKsnmon error is to 
ressAve to act right after lM«ak6tst, or after dinner, or 
to*mefro)w morwng, or neaai times but now^ juet now, 
/U»oiuBe, we must go on the same as ever. 

14 ia eajsy, for instance,, for the most ill-tempered 
pemoB to cesolve that the next time he is provoked he 
wiU MOk let hia tenq>er overcome him; but the victory 
would be to siubdiie temper on the present provocation. 
If,. Without taking up the burden of the future, we 
i^ould a^aya make the single effort aA the jpreMn/ mo- 
ment, while there would, at any one time, be very 
little to do, yet, by this simple proccascontinued^ every 
thing would at laat be done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to day, 
merely because we forget that when to-mmrrow comes, 

14* 
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then will be now. Thns life passes with manj, in re§a« . 
lutions for the future, which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who, ^^bj patieni canHnuanee 
in wdl'doingj seek for glorj, honour, and immortalitj." 
Day bj day, minute by minute, they execute the ap- 
pointed task, to which the requisite measure of time 
and strength is proportioned; and thus, having woriied 
while it was called day, they at length rest firom their 
labours, and their ^^works follow them." 

Let us then ,^ ^whatever our hands find to do, do it witii 
all our might, recollecting that now is the proper and 
accepted time." 



dthanasian Creed* 

A CORRESPONDENT has intimated to us, that some ac- 
count of the Athanasian Creed would be acoeptiMe to 
many of our readers. He says, that though it is eflten 
referred to in our work, there are numbers who have 
never seen such a creed, and who know nothing of its 
contents. We thank him for his su^estion, and will 
readily give the information desired. We have been 
so long fiimiliar with this extraordinary production oar- 
selves, that we had not adverted to the circumstance of 
its rejection from the prayer-book of the American 
Episcopal Church, and of its being consequently al- 
most unknown in our country, excepting to professed 
students. There is not perhi^ a single inrotestant 
place of worship, in the United States, in which the 
Athanasian Creed is read or received. And for this 
we have reason to be thankful. 

We will commence our account of this confession of 
faithf with a few notices of its history. In the first 
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jUmctf it i§ pretty evident that it was not composed bj 
the bishop, whose name it bears. The principal rea- 
sons on which the learned found this conclusion are 
these. It is not contained, nor even alluded to, in any 
of the genuine works of Athanasius. It is not men- 
tioned by any of the writers who immediately succeed- 
ed him. It was not appealed to in the controversiet 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, in the 
seventh and ninth centuries. It was not cited till 
about the year 800, nor received into the church till 
about the year 1000, although Athanasius died as early 
as the jear 373. The learned Fabricius is of opinion 
that it was composed in Latin, long after the fifth cen- 
tury, and subsequently translated into Greek. It is 
probable therefore that it was not in existence till some 
centuries after the death of Athanasius; and that it re- 
ceived his name, on account of his having been, 
throughout his life, the staunch champion of the doc- 
trine of the trinity. 

The Athanasian Creed is either authorized or allow- 
ed by the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Churchy 
and the Established Church of England; that is, by a 
great majority of the Christian world. It is appointed 
to be <^sung or said," in the English Church, thirteen 
times a year, at morning prayer, instead of the Apos- 
tles' Creed. 

The Episcopal Church of America, at a Convention 
finom seven of the States, held in Philadelphia, in the 
year 1785, had the wisdom to exclude this confession 
from their prayer-book; and notwithstanding the ex- 
hortatum of the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
to receive it again into the service, they persisted in 
its exclusion. 
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We will now copy ^^ entice, t&u& celehnted creed from 
the EngUah Book «f Commoa PrayecjL without eater* 
tainiog the least fiear that aaj of our readera will lie 
concerted b; it* 

THB oBjutn ov aae. jovanabivs*. 

'Whotoe»er> will be nred, before aU thkgt it it neotmuffiOmti 1m 
luM tbe Catboliek Faith. Whiob'Faitb|^«xee]Eit eferyofie da keefk 
whole and uodefiled, without doubt be ihall jf&sah averlMtingly. 

Aud the Catholiek Faith is thiai that we wonhip one God in Tri- 
nity, and Trinity in unity; neither eonioandhig the Penons, nor ^H» 
ding thesobttanoe. For these is- one penen of the Stehev, anoHhtr 
oCthe Son,ai»d' another of the Holy Gho«^ 

Uot the Godhead of the^alher, of the Son, and of the Holy GJUMt,, 
is all one;^ the g|lory eqoal, the miyetfty eo»etemaL Sueh as the Fa- 
ther is, such is the Son, and sueh is the Holy Ghost. The Father 
nnereate, the Son nnereate, and ikt» Holy Ghost onoreMe, Tfa»> 
Father inoompcsbensible, the Son inoomiirebensible, anid the tfo^ 
Ghost incomprehensible. The Father eternal, the Soa eternal* and 
the Holy Ghost eternal ^ and yet there are not three eternals, but one 
eternal. As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three on- 
ereated; but one imereated, and one inoomprehensible. Su likewite 
the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost Ah 
mig^ys and yet there are not throe Almighties, but one Aimi^j^iQii. 

So the father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; 
and yet they are not three Grods, but one God. So ^kewise the Fkther 
is Lord, the Son Lord, and tiie Holy €vhoat Lord; and yet not three^ 
Lords, but one Lord. 

For like as we are eompeUed by the ChrittiaiLTerity to acknowledge 
e?ety person by himself to be God and Lord; so are we forbidden by 
the Catholic Religion to say. There be three Gods or three Lords. 

The Fatlier u made of none; neither ereated nor begotten. The 
Sen Is oF the Father alone; not madn, noa oreated, but begotten. 
The Holy Ghost is of the Father, and of the 8004 ueitheD made, noir 
ereated, nor begotten, but proceeding. So there is oae Father, not 
three Fathers; . one Son. not three Sons, one Holy Ghost, not three 
Holy Ghosts* 

And in this Trinity none is afiire, or after other; none is greater ev 
leaa than another; but the whole three Persons are oo^temal Migtfthe^, 
aid co-e9ual. So tiiat in all things, as is aloresaid, the Unity ii^ Tri* 
nit;'. Mad the Trinity in Unity, ii to be woTiiu^\ked. 
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He therefore that will be saved raosl thus tkink of the Trinity. 
- Furthi^rmoi'e, it is nec^ssai^y to eyerlasting salvation, that he also 
lielieve rigVitly the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the 
right faith is, that we believe and confess that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and man. God of the substance of the 
Father, begotten before the worlds; and man of the substance of hui 
mother, born in the world. Perfect God and perfect roan; of a 
reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting. Equal to the Father as 
touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father, aa touciiing his 
manhood. Who althou^ he be God, and man, yet he m not two, 
but one Christ; one; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but 
by taking of the manhood into God; one altogether; not by confusion 
of substance, but by unity of Person. For as the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one roan, so God and man is one Christ. 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended intoheU, rsse again the 
third day from the dead. He ascended into heaven, he sitteth on ths 
right hand of the Father, God Almighty; from whence he shall come 
to Judge the quick and the dead. At whose coming all men shall 
rise again with then* bodies; and shatt gWe account for tlieh* own 
woriu. And tfMy that have done good shaH §p into life evcvtai* 
ting; and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 

This is the Catholick Faith; which except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot be saved. 

There! that is the Athanasian Creed^-^ long, anti- 
fhetical, damnatory chapter of contradLctioDS and ab- 
surdities, laid down as an infallible exposition of the 
Gospel of peace, pardon, and love. 

It has been remarked of it, that, in its primary prin- 
ciples, it consisted of two parts, of doctrines, and of 
curses; the former of which were not intelligible, and 
the latter were. "If it were the reverse," says Dr. 
Jortin, "it would have been more for the credit of the 
writer." For our own parts, we read these same curses 
with the excited, and not unpleasant enotions, with 
which we tht^uld read a high tight of ima^native poetry* 
Not that we invariably peruse them with tins feeling; 
for w« are iUed with^rrow aud indignation) when we 
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revert to those dark times, in which an ecclesiastical 
curse was no matter of poetry, but a very serious thing; 
and we thank God, that although we are not even now 
in the full light, yet the palpable darkness of those ages 
has past away. When unoccupied by such reflections, 
however, we cannot help being amused with the high- 
handed and daring confidence of what are called the 
< ^damnatory clauses" of this composition. Let us just 
look back to the second clause. '^PFhich Faiihj^^ that 
is, the string of mysticisms which follows, '^ except every 
one do keep whole, and undefiled,^^ — what will be the 
consequence?— Why, "without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.^^ We call that, the sublime of theolo^- 
cal impudence. 

"If it were considered concerning Athanasius' 
creed," says Jeremy Taylor, in his ^Liberty of Pro-^ 
phesying,' "how many people understand it not, how 
contrary to natural reason it seems, how little the 
Scripture says of those curiosities of explication, and 
how tradition was not clear for the article itself, much 
less for those forms and minutes, it had not been amiss 
if the final judgment had been left to Jesus Christ; and 
indeed to me it seems very hard to put uncharitableness 
into the creed, and so to make it become as an article 
offaithJ' 



Mrs, Barbautd^s **Thought on Death.^* 

This beautiful piece has been so often published in 
our country, of late, that we presume most of our 
readers must have seen it. We are induced, however, 
to iBBert it in our work, from the high opinion which 
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we entertain of its merit, and from having observed a 
corrected copy of it in the **A1onthlj Repository'* of 
November last, accompanied by a note to the editor^ 
from the venerable authoress herself. It seems, from 
this note, that it appeared in the American publica- 
tions, and from them was transferred into the Repo- 
sitory, without the knowledge of tlie writer. 

Although we cannot think the difference between the 
two copies a very important one, yet an author has 
certainly the best right over the form of his own pro- 
ductions; and an authentic copy is always more valua- 
ble than one which is unauthorized. Two alterations 
only are made. One is in the first line of the second 
verse, where the word "valued" is used, instead of 
< ^borrowed;" and the other is the transposition of the 
two last verses. The first change is an improvement^ 
but we should doubt whether the same could be said 
of the second. 

Beside their own real excellence, there are associa- 
tions connected with these lines, which render them 
more than commonly interesting to us. Mrs. Bar* 
bauld has passed her eightieth year. Her long and 
useful life has been spent in the practice of that living 
piety, which breathes from all her writings, and in the 
service of that Maker, whose praise she has hymned in 
some of the finest strains of devotional poetry which 
our language affords. And now, having arrived at a 
period, when she must consider the angel of death as 
having already crossed her threshold, she looks for- 
ward to the end without apprehension, and with a tri- 
umphant faith to that bright world, where age will be 
renewed, and the virtuous will meet their reward* 
And yet she belongs to a denominatioii of CV!av%^«X!i&> 
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which has been charged with having no tru« religion in 
life, and no hope in death! Mrs. Barhauld is a Uni- 
tariaik 

A THOUGHT ON^ DEATH. 

Whtn life, at openiBg buds, is sweet. 
And golden hopes the spirit greet. 
And youth prepares his joys to meet, 
Alas! how hard it is to die! 

When Boaree is seiz'd some valuM prixe. 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise. 
How awful then it is to die! 

When, one by one, those ties are torn. 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn. 
And man is left alone to momn. 

Ah! then, how easy tis to dief 

When faith is strong, and conseienoe clear. 
And words of peace the spirit cheer. 
And visioii'd glories half appear, 

Tis joy, 'tis triumph, then to die. 

When trembling limbs refuse their weight. 
And films, slow gathering, dim the sight. 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 

'Tis nature's precious boon to die! 
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The Ecclesiastical Doctrine of Trinity. 

A DreanL 
Mr. Editor 9 

Some of jour readers may think, perhaps, that the 
phrase at the head of this article is a strange one, and 
may pardon me for stopping to explain what is meant 
by the ecclesiastical doctrine of Trinity. That the 
doctrine is not founded on the positive authority of 
Scripture, is getting very fast to be allowed even by 
many who yet believe in it; but no one disputes that 
it has been the orthodox, that is the prevailing, doc- 
trine of the churchy from a very early period, and that 
successive leaders have moulded it into the various 
forms, which it has from time to time assumed. The 
most that any learned protestant can say of it is, 
that it may be fairly inferred from the Scriptures, by 
comparing together certain passages; while the Catho- 
lic thinks it enough, that it was voted to be true by 
the infallible council of Nice. The episcopal faith in 
our own country is sufficiently popish, I cannot help 
adding, in this particular. I heard a learned bisho^^ 
three jears stgf), declare in the preseiic^ ol ^ ^^^X 

15 
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congregation assembled at St. 's church in Phila- 
delphia, that error on such a point in the council of 
Nice, so near the time of the apostles, was a moral 
impossibility. Now this unerring council, we all know, 
was held as ^^near the time of the apostles" as the 
year 325 of our era, after extravagance had succeeded 
extravagance so long in the minds of christians, that 
there hardly seemed room for one absurdity more. It 
was made up of ecclesiastics, who had more zeal than 
good sense or good manners, who were glad enough to 
travel into Bithynia at the public expense, and to 
meet the emperor of the world, in whose very pre- 
sence the first thing they did was to quarrel. 

The doctrine of trinity I call, therefore, an eccle- 
siastical doctrine, and no more; for I am not vnlling 
to join with some late German theologians, who, not 
finding it in the Bible, and ashamed to put it on so 
frail a foundation as the authority of church fathers^ 
have gravely said, that it receives great countenance 
from the principles of the absolute philosophy; neither 
would I build on the reasonings of those, who say 
that all things in nature point to a trinity, or who re- 
fer us to the shadowings forth of that great doctrine 
in Plato and the Cabala, among the Persians, Chi- 
nese, and Hindoos; neither can I give heed to those 
worthy men, Daijes and Carpov, who have demon" 
strated • their favourite tenet by pure mathematics; 
neither can I admire the proof exhibited in the con- 
ciliatory scheme of the two famous Gregorys of Nyssa 
and Nazianzus, backed as it is by John of Damascus, 
that here are reconciled, and brought into perfect har- 
monj> the monotheism of the Jews, and the polytheism 
of the Gentihs. 
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Let this suffice for an introduction. I could con- 
tinue it much further, but for the fear that some of 
your readers may be beforehand with me in my in- 
tended slumbers. 

It was after musing longer than has been my wont 
of late on christian antiquity, and what has been 
pleasantly called the pure and primitive church, that 
the vision spread itself before me, which I am going 
to recount I found myself all at once in the midst of 
a splendid city, in which nothing of oriental magni- 
ficence seemed wanting; and was not long in making 
the discovery, that it could be no other than the re- 
nowned Antioch, once the queen of the east One of 
its broad squares was before my eyes; and in the por- 
ticos that extended along its sides, a great number of 
grave looking men, some seated at their ease, and 
fsome walking slowly under the noble arcades, were 
engaged in meditation, or in conversing with one 
another. Nor was I left in suspense as to the period 
to which I had been so suddenly transported back; 
for the statues of Antoninus Piu« erected here and 
there, which seemed hardly less honoured by the peo- 
ple, than that of their own tutelar Apollo, told roe 
that it was the middle of the second century. Yes, 
just about a hundred years had elapsed, since the apos- 
tle Paul, with his companion Barnabas, preached 
Christianity in that very city, and perhaps on that very 
spot 

The first group that I passed were very loud in 
their discussions, but talked in so strange and mixed 
a manner, that whether they were heathen or christian 
I found it impossible to decide. A small company, 
further on, was occupied in learning tVi^ docVrov^ ^\ 
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the gospel, by the help of diagrams, and a geographi-^ 
cal apparatus. My attention was soon fixed, however^ 
on a man of venerable appearance, with an honest and 
rather benevolent countenance, and dressed in the 
garb of a philosopher. It was Justin Martyr, whom, 
as I knew he had been something of a traveller, ifl 
the lesser Asia at least, I was not surprised to see at 
the Syrian capital. Justin was always a favourite of 
mine; not that he wrote much good sense, (all that is 
reasonable forbid I should charge him with that!) but 
because he is the first aathenticated christian author 
who stands out from that dark interval between the 
years 70 and 150 of o^r era; wt because he was a 
martyr for his opinions, though that in siome circum- 
stances may be highly praiseworthy, but because he 
was disposed to judge kindly of those, whose opinions 
differed from his own. This praise for his charity be 
indeed shares with many of the Gre^k fathers, while 
those of the Latin church have been generally a sour, 
rigorous, intolerant race, from Tertullian, the first 
of them, downward. 

By his side stood a man of ^4ean and hungry loqk," 
who proved to be Tatian, the As^rian, his pupil. 
Justin said that he had not long since left Ephesus, 
where he had been contending against Trypho, the 
Jew, and some of his friends, tb^t the Messiah had in- 
deed come. This gave me occasion \o say, that I was 
acquainted with his account of that memorable .con- 
ference, and vali^ed it highly; but though I had no 
objection to maHe to most of hi^ positions, whether 
in history, chronology, etymology, or interpretation; 
though many of his types might be very perfect, if 
$omewba,t odd^ and though I was willing to take hip 
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favourite sybil Hystaspes for all she wa« worth, yet 
1 would iain have him explain to me how there can 
be any other God than God. With more good nature 
than distinctness, he began to give me his views con- 
cerning the person of the Saviour. They were bor- 
rowed from some mystical expressions of the Platonic 
philosophy; a sect to which he had passed through the 
successive stages of Stoic, Peripatetic, /and Pythago- 
rean, and which he had left, or meant to leave, for 
the Gospel. He assured me, that the idea of two di- 
."vinities, one generated by the other, was one of the 
-simplest things in the world; for do not all writers 
style Jupiter the father of Gods and men, and is not 
Mercury held to be the wisdom of God announcing 
his will? He went on to show from the writings of 
4he Old Testament, that God in the beginning,vbefore 
all creatures, fMroduced from himself a rational -power, 
Jivhich is called sometimes the Son, sometimes Wis- 
dom, sometimes an Angel, sometimes God, sometimes 
Xord and Logos; that this glorious being was the me- 
dium of divine communications ^ to the patriarchs, and 
the ancient world, and subordinate to God, who was 
the cause of his. existence, and of his being powerful, 
and Lord and God. Now this second deity is no other, 
said he, than Jesus Christ, who was born of a virgin. 
<'But is this," I inquired, "the universal opinion-among 
you?" "It is not," he replied. "There are they, to 
whom it appears very paradoxical, especially among the 
Jews; and some even among ourselves consider Jesus 
to have been a man. I could not agree with them," he 
added, '^were they ever so numerous; and yet be the 
fiature of Christ what it may, .we all acknowledge he 
is Christ stUl." 

15* 
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"But I have heard youBajnothingyas yet," rcjoJned 
I, "of the Holy Spirit What explanation give you of 
that?" Justin looked at me with a doubtful air, aa if he 
did not know exactly what I meant, bat presently ex-" 
claimed; "O yes, we honour ihepropkeUc spirit in the 
third place after the Logos,— -the Logos in the second, 
and the spirit that moved over the water in the third." 
This was said with some little confusion, which was 
heightened by my demanding of him, whether he hapd 
never written a treatise concerning ^^the holy and con* 
substantial trinity." He protested that he had not 
written a word about the matter, that he kniew nothing 
about it, and had never heard those strange words be- 
fore in his life. Ah, honest Justin! thought I, you lit- 
tle dream of the ages of theological imposition that are 
coming fast after you. The world is presently to hav^ 
every kind of absurdity carried about under the names 
of apostles and apostolic men; and distant times will 
hold in such small repute all ecclesiastical ingenuous- 
ness, that some will even suspect your worthy self of 
having forged the oracular Sybil whom you quote. And 
O Antioch! how will your own Ignatius — ^as if it was 
not enough to be eaten up of wild beasts in a Roman 
amphitheatre — be made to talk about "bishops, priests, 
and deacons," and little else, from generation to gene- 
ration. 

While I was indulging in these apostrophes, we 
were accosted by a number of men, whose Jewish ex- 
traction was sufficiently legible in their peculiar fea- 
tures, the swarthy tint of the skin, and the dark lustre 
«f tlie eye. They were Nazarenes, or Jewish Chris- 
tians, who combined the forms of their ancient law 
mth tbeir new faith, and resided at Berea, which lay 
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at iro great distante on the east of Antioch. They had 
just come from that city, where they had an inconsi- 
derable charch, on a visit to the capital^ and without 
ceremony entered into our oonversation. ^^Here," cried 
the oldest of them, <^were the belierers in Jesun first 
called Christians; and sincte that day the name of Na- 
zarenesy which they all once wore, has been growing a 
despised name* The Gentiles have come in, and for- 
gotten ail that they owe to the covenant of Moses* 
They affect to set at nought the law of our fathers, 
though Christ always observed it, and never declared 
it to have lost its obligation. They have deified the 
son of Joseph and Mary, whom we honour, but cannot 
worship; and we are denounced because we hold to 
those ordinances, which were given by the ministration 
of angels." Justin frankly acknowledged that there 
were a great many of his brethren, who were so hostile 
to them as to exclude them from the common o£Bices of 
social life, and fj:om the hope of salvation; but for his 
own part he did not agree with such, and was willing 
to think kindly of his Judaising brethren, provided they 
were content to observe by themselves the Mosaic 
ceremonies, without pretending to impose them on 
others. 

I know not how long this conversation would have 
lasted; but something suddenly startled these poor Be^ 
reans; their countenances assumed a strong expression 
of abhorrence, and gathering their full, dark drapery 
about them, they hurried away. On turning round, I 
perceived the cause of this quick expression and move- 
ment, in a large number of personages of a very saga- 
cious, important look, who were now on the point of 
joining us. A smile of derision passed from on& t<\ tSas& 
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t>dier at the hasty retreat of the simple Nazarenes, wha 
could believe that Judaism was a revelation from God, 
and that Christ was no more than a commissioned 
man. Gnostics*— or knowing <mes— was these men's 
title of heresy, and the lead among them seemed to be 
taken by Satuminus of Antioch, Heracleon, and Va- 
lentine the Egyptian. Justin seemed to me but ill 
pleased with his company; but stood his ground, and 
received their first volley of phrases with admirable 
patience, for a church father. Loud among these were 
eon and logos, life, mind, and only begotten, emana- 
tion, pleroma, and demiui^e. They inveighed not 
enly against the Jewish economy, but against the 
Jewish Jehovah, whom they would not admit to be the 
supreme Father,— and we shuddered as we listened to 
them. They then declaimed against matter as the 
source of evil and pollution, — and methought Tatian, 
the future chief of the Encratites, began to lend an at- 
tentive ear. After this, they passed to discourse on 
the higher nature of Christ,-^uid here Justin himself 
found much to approve; in fact, the orthodox father^ 
and the visionary heretics, stood now on common 
ground. The Gnostics did not indeed agree among 
themselves as to several subordinate particulars. Some 
contended that the Saviour had a body of a very pecu- 
liar kind, and others that he had no body at all, ex- 
cept in appearance. Some gave him two souls, and 
others but one. They assigned different names and 
circumstances to that eeon, or emanation from the 
Deity, who, as was the more common opinion among 
them, descended on the man Jesus at his baptism, and 
was substantially united to him. All, however, were 
cf the same mind with Justin, and one another, in 
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ascribing to th^ Christ preexistenoe and a divine 
origin. 

Heracleon, glad to find this point of union among 
them, now drew from between the foids of his gar* 
ments a roll of parchment, and disclosing to us the 
gospel according to John, began to read aloud, ^^Ih 
the beginning was the logos." Justin was delighted 
with what he heard, and appeared never to have known 
of the existence of this gospel before. I could not 
help, however, interrupting the reader of the passagef 
<^and the logos was madey76«A," by demanding of him 
how he could be fond of citing a work, which so 
pUial V opposed his tenets. He was about to reply, 
when a very old man, of diminutive appearance, came 
up, looking as if he might be a chronicle of the days 
that were gone. He was anxious to know if we could 
tell him any thing of ^^what the ancients, what An* 
drew, or Pet^r, or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or 
John, or Matthew, or any of the rest used to say.'' 
It was Papias* of Hierapolis, whom Dr. Jortin has 
described as belonging to the sect of the Simpletons; 
a sect which has been flourishing in the world to this 
very day. The Gnostics told the good man, that they 
had sublimer things to occupy their minds than all 
the traditions about those excellent persons, which he 
had ever collected; while Justin, with greater cour- 
tesy, assured him that they had rather reason to seek 
such information from him. 

And now, whether the suggestion was on the prin- 
ciple of contrast or not, I cannot tell, but by the side 

* There is no account, I acknowledge , of Papias having lived to so 
advanced an age. The time of his death is wholly uncertain} but a 
dreamer may be allowed some latitude ia such m».\,Ut%* 
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of the stooping old bishop there appeared two young 
men, from whom I could not take off my attention. 
Thej were Athenagoras, and the Theophilus, who 
twenty years afterwards came to be bishop in this 
great city. It fell strongly on my mind how this 
Athenagoras should at a future day utter language 
like the following; "The Son of God is the Word of 
the Father in idea and energy; by him and through 
him were all things created; for the Father and the 
Son are one; the Father is in the Son, and the Son is 
in the Father, by the unity and power of the Holy 
Ghost. Who then can but wonder to hear us charged 
with atheism, who declare that there is God the Father, 
and the Son God, and the Holy Ghost; who acknow- 
ledge their power in unity, and their distinction in 
order. We study only to know God and his derived 
word; what is the unity of the Son with the Father, 
and the communion of the Father with the Son; what 
the Holy Ghost.'** 

I then turned to Theophilus, t and considered that it 
was he, who should first bring into the church the 

* More of the same kind might be quoted from this writer; and I 
oannot forbear alluding here to the passage, in which, addressing 
Antoninus the Philosopher, and Commodus the monster, who were 
then joint emperors, he makes the impious comparison between their 
kingdom and the kingdom of heaven, both being goTemed by Father 
and Son. 

t The passage alluded to in Theophilus is found in his second hotk. 
to Autolycus, § 23, and is this; <*So also the three days, which pre- 
ceeded the creation of the two luminaries, are types of the trinity, 
of God, and his logos, and his wisdom; [Ireneus and Origen use 
the word vdsdom instead of Holy Spirit,] the fourth day is a ty\te of 
man, who stands in need of the light; that so there may be God, 
logos, wisdom, man. And this is the reason that the luminaries 
were created on the fourth day." Bretschneider says of this plaoe^ 
ibfiX it ameUa of frauA and a latev a^e ,bu\.\ ^t^N^ \\. \tf]X« 
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name of trinity; that fatal signal word of strife and 
uncharitableness from his day to ours, which was 
echoed soon from superstitious Egypt, and rung to 
the very pillars of Hercules; and which is even now, 
over almost all Christendom, made the test of the tru^ 
faith, though no mortal can pretend to know what it 
means, and though Calvin himself — albeit he could 
commit murder for it — had the grace to wish it were 
buried. A shuddenng ran through my frame, and my 
sleep broke from me* N. L. F. 

^ ■ (i 

fSSSSS '• i 

Controversy between the Bramuns and JUssionaries. 

The attention of our readers has already been call- 
ed, on several occasions, to the progress of unitarian- 
ism in India. We have informed them of the conver- 
sion of Mr. Adam, a missionary in Calcutta, and 
noticed his sermon preached at the opening of a new 
society in that city. We have, also, repeatedly 
spoken of the labours of Rammohun Roy, who has 
made himself so conspicuous in India and Europe by 
his talents, learning, and zeal for religious truth. 

Later information represents the cause as advancing 
with as much success as could be expected. Dr. Chan- 
ning's Ordination Sermon at Baltimore, which has 
passed through a great number of editions in this coun- 
try, and in England, has been reprinted in Calcutta. 
We have before us two letters from Rammohun Roy 
to a gentleman in Baltimore, the first dated, Calcutta, 
October 17, and the other, December 9, 1822. These 
letters contain valuable facts, some of ^VvVda. v<^J\ \i^ 
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teen in the extracts below. They are written in En* 
glish, and manifest a perfect acquaintance with that 
language. In the first letter the writer observes^ 

**1 htne now every reason to liope, that the troths of Christianity 
▼ill not be much longer kept hidden under the y^il of heathen doe« 
trines and practices, gradually introduced among the followers of 
Christ, since many lovers of truth are zealously engaged in rendering 
the relig^n of Jesus clear ftnm corruptions, 

«1 admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this oonntry, but dis* 
ap^ixive of the means they have adopted. In the periormanee of 
their duty, they always begin with such obscure doctrines, as are cal- 
culated to excite ridicule, instead of respect, towards the religion, 
irhich they wish to promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets,'call« 
ed The JBramtmical Magazine, and published by a Bramun, are a 
proof of my assertion. The last number of this publication has re- 
mained unanswered for twelve months. 

"If a body of men attempt to upset a system of doctrines generally 
established in a country, and to introduce another system, they are, 
in my humble opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or at least, 
the superiority of their own. 

'<It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find, that 
the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his Apostles, are quite diffe- 
rent from those human inventions, which the Missionaries are per- 
suaded to profess, and entirely consistent with reason, and the reve- 
lation delivered by Moses and the Prophets. I am, therefiore, 
anxious to support them, even at the risk of my own life^ I rdy 
much on the force of truth, which will, 1 am sure, ultimately pre- 
vail. Our number is comparatively small, but 1 am glad to inibna 
you, that none of them can be justly charged with the want of steal 
and prudence. 

<*1 wish to add, in order that yon may set roe right, if yoa find me 
mistaken,— my view of Christianity is, that in representing all mankind 
as the children of one eternal Father, it enjoins them to love one 
another, without making any distinction of country, cast, colour, or 
ereed; notwithstanding, they may be justified iq the sight of the Cre- 
ator in manifesting their respect towards each other, aoeording to 
the prcipriety of their actions, and the reasooableuess of their rell* 
gious opinions and observances. 

"1 shall lose no time in sending you my Final Appeal to ihe 
€ArMan PubHe, as aeon as it k printed.** 
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ta the second letter, Rammohun Roj remarks, 

"Althoagh our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
tidyersaries of truth always have been, jet our prospects are by no 
means discouraging, if we only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. 

*« We confidently hope, that through these various means, the pe- 
riod will be accelerated, when the belief in the divine unity, and in 
the mission of Christ, will universally prevail." 

What the author calls his Final ^ppealj relates to a 
controversy in v^hich he has been sometime engaged 
with the Missionaries, and which we have before no- 
ticed. [[Vol. II. 205.]] He published selections from 
t^e New Testament, in which it was his object to bring 
together the practical parts, and avoid such, as have 
divided Christians. For this he was censured by the 
Missionaries. He has defended himself in two appeals 
to the Christian Public^ written with great moderation, 
candour, and ability. In the first, he makes it appear, 
by various arguments, that if any hope is ever to be 
entertained of converting the Hindoos to Christianity, 
the work must be commenced by teaching the plain, 
practical instructions of Jesus. In the second, he 
takes up some of the dogmas, which the Missionaries 
declared to be essential to Christianity, but which he 
says he has never been able to find in the Bible. The 
trinity and atonement are the two dogmas on which 
he chiefly insists. He affirms, that these are not taught 
in the Scriptures, and he draws all his ailments to 
confute them from the Scriptures themselves. He 
also explains in a very full and clear manner all the 
texts quoted by the Missionaries, and trinitarians gene- 
rally, in support of these doctrines. 

His Second Appeal contains one hundred and ^^'^^xsi- 
iy 'thrive pagea, and in it the author A\^cwet%«L^^xK^v?>x 

16 
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and profound acquaintance with every part of the 
Scriptures, not only in their English dress, but in the 
original Hebrew and Greek. He criticises seyeral 
passages in the original with judgment and discrimina- 
tion. He is an adept in the eastern languages. He 
has published works in Arabic, Persian, and Bengalee; 
and we have never known a foreigner write the En- 
glish witli so accurate a use of its idiom^ A volume of 
his works has recently been published in England. 

We consider the conversion of this learned Bramun 
to Christianity, a. remarkable event of the present, age ^ 
and one of the strongest practical arguments, which 
could be adduced, in favour of unitarianism* He stu- 
died the Scriptures alone, and his own writings prove 
tliat he studied them with uncommon attention* He 
believed^ them on their own authority, and he now de- 
clares his willingness to support the truths they con- 
tain, <^even at the risk of his own life." He ha& found 
no trinity there; he has found ^^one God and one Me- 
diator;" the Supreme Being, and his subordinate Mes- 
siah; the Creator of all things, and the Son by whom 
he revealed his will to the world. In short, the re- 
sults to which he has come, have very little accordance 
with the high dogmas of orthodoxy, which make sa 
prominent a feature in human systems of faith, but 
which unitarians deem unscriptural and unprofitable. 
In regard to the trinity, he says, 

''Early impressions alone can induce a Christian to believe tbat 
three are one, and one is three; just as by the same means a Hindoa 
is made to believe that millions are one, and one is millions; and to 
imagine that an inanimate idol is a living substanoe, and capable of 
assuming various forms. Jis I have Bought to attain the truths of 
Ckmtiamtyfrom the words of the Author of this religion^ and Jrom 
fAe Ufu&sfntted inatrucH^w of kU holy .^stles, oind iiAt jVom a ^arera^ 
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«r htSoTj I cannot hdp refuamg tmf €U9erU to any doctrine roMch I do 
notjindocriptural,** Seeond Appeal, p. 108. 

As to the general tenour of the above extracts from 
Bammohun Roy's letters, our readers cannot but per- 
ceive that the views they indicate are rational and just* 
It is perfectly clear, that before you can pretend to 
teach a doctrine, or any truth, to beings, who can rea- 
son and think, you must bring it down to their appre- 
hension^ and -show something in it, which their minds 
<can giasp, and on which their understanding can rest. 
The Missionaries seem to reverse this order of nature. 
They begin with mysteries; with things which they 
acknowledge to be unintelligible to themselves; and it 
is no wonder^ that they should end in a total failure. 

The absardity of this plan is the more manifest in 
4uch a country as Bengal ^ where there are natives of 
great talents and great learnings who spend their lives 
in study and research, who are acquainted with the 
principles of science, who are given to examination 
iwd inquiry, who write and publish books on all the va- 
rieties of human attainment, who look for a reason in 
every things who have a national literature abounding 
in numerous works on theology, law, jurisprudence, 
politics, geography, astronomy, and other sciences, 
and who have settled opinions on all these subjects, 
founded on the basis of custom, education, and con- 
tinued patient investigation. These are the people, 
whom the Missionaries would bring over to Christiani- 
ijf by inculcating dogmas, which they confess are in- 
•es;plicable, and not to be reasoned about! 

Moreover, these same people have a religion, which 
they can trace back many centuries anterior to the 
coming of the Saviour, and which is rooted vcl -^^vt 
minda b^r all t^at is imposing in \\ie t^cw^ ^V ^^vt 
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ancestry, bj the countenance of popular opinion, la^ 
the force of instruction, by the authority of sacred 
books, bj all that is venerable in a long established 
priesthood, by every thing, in short, which attaches 
them to their customs, builds up and sustains their in- 
stitutions, and stamps the features of their character. 
They have a formal and systematic religion, taught in 
books of great antiquity, in which habit and conscience 
'equally incline them to put implicit credence. They 
have their Yeds and their Shastrus, their Poorans 
and Tuntrus, and to these are appended commentaries 
on commentaries, which have been the result of the 
wisdom and study of ages. Now whatever may be the 
absurdity or the defects of the system, which these con- 
tain, it cannot be doubted, that there k something in it 
adapted to the better principles of the human mind, 
something which is upheld by plausible arguments, and 
the appearance of consistency* On no other grounds 
can you account for its being maintained for so long 
a period of time, by a people in many respects enlight- 
ened and polished. 

We infer that the errors of such a religion, under 
circumstances in which this i& embraced, cannot be 
successfully combatted by any other weapons, thaa 
those of plain sense and argument. To preach mys-> 
teries will only thicken the darkness; to enforce things 
at which the understanding revolts, will make it clin^ 
the more closely to its mistakes. This is the dictate 
of common sense, and it has been the result of expe- 
rience. In the above letter from a learned native, 
who feels a real interest in the christian cause, we 
are told that the Missionaries begin with such doctrines, 
as to expose themselves to ndicule, instead of gjainin^ 
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fhe attention and respect of the Hindoos. And why- 
is this? Because thej talk without reason. No one 
was ever ridiculed, who addressed the understanding, 
and added demonstration to his assertions. Preach 
truth in a plain garb, and it will be received; for no 
mind is below or above truth, when it is presented in 
its unobscured simplicitj. 

Rammohun Roj has become a christian, in spit^ 
of the Missionaries, by the force of his own mind, ex- 
amining the Scriptures with a determination to find 
tind understand their meaning. He is convinced of 
their truth and divinitj, although he has never been 
able to discover in them the mysterious doctrines, 
which for twenty years the Missionaries have been en- 
deavouring with great industry and zeal to inculcate. 
Other natives would not be long in following his steps, 
if they could be allowed to inquire, like the honest 
Bereans, why these things are so, and could be fa- 
voured with a frank and ready answer. And, surely, 
it cannot be thought a difficult task to prove the su- 
periority of the christian religion over that of the Hin- 
doos. It is no doubt difficult to prove inexplicable 
and contradictory propositions either to a Hindoo, or 
io anj other rational man; but if we cannot prove the 
superiority of all that is valuable, and commanding, 
and true in the christian religion over every system 
of idolatry, we liave no reason to boast of our privi- 
leges as the disciples of one, who came from God, 
and who had power to enlighten and save an erring 
world. 

We know well what obstacles the amiable and en- 
thusiastic Henry Martyn encountered on this very 
ground. He attempted to argue, aud Vi\^ vi^% ^ \skvcv\ 
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of no ordinary vigour and acuteness* The purity of 
his soul, his disinterestedness, his pietj, did not sur- 
pass the strength of his intellect and the variety oC 
his attainments. But he ingenuously confessed, that 
he argued without success; and there is no wonder, 
when we know the topics on which he delighted to 
dwell. These were no other than the trinity, tota^ 
depravity, imputed righteousness, and the lil^e. Was 
it to be expected, that a Hindoo, or Persian, would 
receive such doctrines as these, which were shrouded 
in mystery, and which they found in no degree pre- 
ferable to the superstitions of their own religion? 
Had' Henry Martyn preached more from the Sermoa 
on the Mount, and less from the Five Points, he would 
pot have been forced to the melancholy acknowledge- 
ment of having wasted his strength in vain. 

A paragraph in Rammohun Roy's First Appeal, is 
so appropriate in this place, that we insert it, although 
it has appeared in our work on a former occasion. He 
states that, 

**IIe has seen with regret, t)iat the Mitsionftriet have oompleiely 
Gouiitei'acted their own benevolent efflnrts, by introducing tA\ the dog- 
mas and mysteries taught in christian churches, to people by no means 
prepared to receive them; and that they have been so incautious and 
inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten the natives oi India, as 
to address their instructions to diem in the same way as if they l^ers 
reasoning with persons brought up in a christian country, with thoae 
dogmatical notions imbibed from their infancy. The consequence 
has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefitting by the 
perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive gratui- 
tously, exchange them very often for blank paper; and use several 
of the dogmatical terms in their native language as a mark ot sligfat 
In an irreverent manner, the mention c^ which is rej^ugnant to my 
feelings.*' 

Bat it is time to speak of the Bramunieal Maga- 



aiine, prii^ied at Calcuttai and mentioned in Bammo- 
hun Roj'g letter. We oonaider this work-in many, 
respects, one of the most curious of the present day. 
it contains a set controversy between the Bramuns 
and Missionaries on the principles of their respective 
religions* We believe this is the first regular written 
controversy, which has ever been commenced for a 
similar purpose. Three numbers of the work only 
have come to hand. It h printed in Bengalee and 
Sngliah on corresponding pages. 

It seems, that in a periodical work established by the 
Missionaries at Serampore, called the Sumachar Dur- 
pvn^ an article appeared attacking different parts of 
the Hindoo religion. Several distinct charges were 
made, and the editor stated, that if a reply were 
sent, it should be published in the same paper. The 
Bramuns accordingly furnished a reply, defending 
their religion, but when it was forwarded for publi- 
cation, H was rejected. Thus disappointed, the Bra- 
muns resolved to publish what they had written in a 
siq;)arate form, and in this resolution originated the 
Bramunical Magazine. The two first numbers are 
occupied in replying to the article in the Sumachar 
Durpun, and the third is devoted to the discussion oi 
mother subject. 

To exhibit the mode, which the Missionaries adopt 
in discharging their duties, and the views and feelings 
of the natives respecting it, we select the following 
passages from the introduction to the first number. 

'^Tlurmg the last twenty yean, a body of EngUah gentlemen, who 
ace caUed Mia9ionarie8, have been publicly endeayouring in aevecal 
ways, to convert the Hindoos and Mussulmans of this country to 
Christianity. The first way is that of publishing and distributing 
aoMng the nttiivs rarioos books, lavge and «viia3^^T«<^vi^\K»^ 
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ligioDS, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints of the former^ 
The Kcond way is that of standing in front of tlie doors of the na- 
tives, or in the public roads, to preach the excellence of their own 
religion, and the debasedness of that oi others. The tidrd way is, 
that if any natives of low origin become christians from the desire 
of gain, or from any otlier motives, these gentlemen employ and 
maintain them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow their 
example.*' 

<*It is not uncommon if the English Missionaries, who are of the 
conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the reli^n of the 
natives." 

<*If by the force of argument, they can prove the truth of their 
own religion, and the falsity of that of the Hindoos, many would of 
course embrace their doctrines; and in case they fail to prove this, 
they should not undergo such useless trouble, nor tease Hindoos any 
longer by their attempt at conversion. In consideraUon ot the 
small huts in which firamuns of learning generally reside, and the 
simple food, sucb as vegetables, which they are accustomed to eat, 
and the poverty which obliges them to live on charity, the raission- 
ary gentlemen may not, i hope, abstain from controversy from con- 
tempt of them; for truth, and true religion do not always belong to 
wealth and power, high names, or lofty palaces." 

Whether the mode of proceeding, above described, 
is the best way of recommending the pure principles 
of Christianity, and of converting the Hindoos from 
Dieir errors, will at least admit a question. To revile ^ 
and mockj and abuse^ and ridiciUe the opinions and 
customs of others, especially when these are connect- 
ed with religious sentiments and feelings, does not 
seem the readiest method of gaining attention, winning 
esteem, convincing of mistake, or proving by example 
the efficacy of any system of doctrines to promote 
humility, soften the temper, and amend the heart It 
is not commonly found, that people become more wil- 
ling hearers by being abused and vilified; or that they 
are the more likely to admire and adopt the principles of 
Iiiia, who commends himself to tk^m by such conduct. 
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In regard to the Missionaries maintaining person* 
belonging to the lower classes of Hindoos, ^^who be* 
come christians from the desire of gain," it is a mat- 
ter, which chiefly concerns those among us, who form 
societies, and pay the money for their support. 

We will only add, in confirmation of this statement 
of the Bramuns, an extract from Rammohun Roy's 
First Appeal. 

'*Of the few hundred natives, -who have been nominally conyerted 
to christiani^, and who have been generally of the most ignorai^ 
class, there is ground to suspect, that the greater number have be^i 
allured to change their faith by other attractions, than by a conviction 
•f the truth and reasonableness of those dogmas; as we find nearljr 
^1 of them are employed or fed by their spiritual teachers, and, m 
ease of neglect, are apt to manifest a rebellious spirit; a ciroumstanoe 
which is well known to the compiler from several local facts, as well 
M irom the following occurrence. 

"About three years ago, the compiler, on a visit to an Engliflh 
']gentleman, who is still residing in the vicinity of Calcutta, saw a 
great number of christian converts with a petition, which they in- 
tended to present to the highest ecclesiastical authority, stating that 
their teachers, through false promises of advancement, had induced 
them to give up their ancient religion. The compiler felt indignant 
at their presumption, and suggested to the gentleman as a friend, 
the propriety of not countenancing a set of men, who, from their 
own declaration, seemed so unprincipled.'' 

The article published by the Missionaries in the 
Sumachar Durpun relates to some of the peculiaritieck 
pf the Hindoo theology. It is copied entire into the 
Bramunical Magazine, and consists chiefly of quota* 
tions from the Shastrus, and other religious books, col- 
lected with a view to point out their absurdities and 
inconsistencies. Much is s^id on both sides, which ift 
not very intelligible to us. The discussion runs deeply 
into the metaphysical and superstitious notions of th^ 
Hindoos^ which are but imperfectly \UQio\^<^^) «sASX\s^ 
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Mplete with allusions, which can be understood only 
Iqr such persons as are acquainted with their writings. 
One point, however, seems to be clearer than some 
•f the others. The Missionaries quote manj passages 
from the Hindoo books to prove what false and dc^ra*' 
ding ideas the Hindoos entertain of the Supreme 
Being, and of the nature of divine worship* Thej are 
charged with assigning to God various forms, and 
other properties peculiar to created beings, but which 
eottld not belong to a spiritual, uncreated, and perfect 
"God. Against this charge, the Bramuns defend them- 
selves in two ways; Jirsty by quoting and explain- 
ing their own books, and proving them to have a 
^tiiferent sense from the one fixed on them by the 
%[issicmaries; and secohdh/j by attempftilig to show, 
that the Christian Scriptures ascribe the same proper- 
jties to the Deity, as are found in the Yeds and Shas- 
irtts. One specimen itf their reasoning on this subject 
is all for which we ttave room. To ttie Missionaries 
they say, 

'<You find laoH wi^ the Poorans «iid TuRtrus, that 'they haf<e 
^flti^Hshed the duty of worshipping God for the bedefit of roMikiad, 
as possessing yarious forms, names, «nd looaKties,— and that aoeor- 
ditiig to thiamin the first place, k appears that there are many Clods, 
and that they enjoy the things of the world; that secondly, the omni- 
presence of a being, possessed of names and forms, is incredible. 

*il answer, 'tiie I'oorana, agreeHUy to the Vedant, represent God hi 
n m.vy way«s iHO§mprekemiih and mdihoni forms. There is, more* 
over, this in the {VMwans^ tlwit, lest persons of feeble intellect, unable 
to comprehend God as not sul^ect to the senses, and without form^, 
should either pass their life without any religious duties whatever, or 
Aould engage in evil works, — to prevent thts, they have ^represented 
God in the fenn of a man cmd other ai»tmals,aiid to ^possess aH those 
desirea with which we are conversant, whereby they may have aome 
JOfgaMXl Sar « Sa^uvme Being. Afterwards, hy diligent endeavoura 
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tbej.becone qualt&ed for the true knowledge of God. But over and 
oyer again, the rooi*an8 have carefully affirmed, that they gife tlMir 
account of the forms of God with a vieiw to the benefit of persons oC: 
weak minds, and that, in truth, God is without name, form, organ, or 
sensual enjoyment." 

After this statement, the writer quotes the following; 
passages from some of the sacred books, which he 
mentions bj name. 

"Weak and ignorant persons, unable to know the supreme and 
indivisible God, think of him as possessed of certain limitations." 

'*For the assistance of the worshippers of the Supreme Being, 
who is pure intellect, one, without divisibility or body, a fictitious 
representation is given of his form." 

'^According to the nature of his qualities, his various forms have 
been fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers, who are 
of slow understanding." 

These are remarkable testimonies, and would seem 
to indicate, that with all their false notions, the Hin- 
doos still discover the unity and perfections of God 
shadowed forth amidst the rubbish of their perverted 
metaphysics and idolatrous practices. This is a great 
point gained, for whilst thej can be kept to a defence, 
of the absolute unity of God, they must in no long^ 
time be brought by their own reflections to see the 
inconsistency of this doctrine with a thousand otherSy 
which embarrass and degrade their system. Thejr 
will yield up these indefensible parts by degrees^ 
and, if properly instructed, they cannot but be pre- 
pared to receive the pure doctrines of Christianity. 
We are not to conclude, however, that all the Hin- 
doos have the same rational notions of the Deity, as 
above expressed. The great mass are still polytheists. 
In a late excellent letter from Calcutta, to the Unita- 
rian Fund Society in England, Mr. Adam observes, 
that "a. large majority arc idolaters, W\. ^"^X. ^««fev% 
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a small and increasing minority of theists.'' This lat- 
ter class comprises those, who hold to the unity of God 
in the same sense as the editors of the Bramunical 
Magazine. 

After confuting the Missionaries, as thej think, from 
iheir own books, the Bramuns take their turn in be- 
coming the assailants. They say, 

<*We harably ask the missionaiy g:entleraen, whether or not they 
eall Jesus Christ, who is posseseed ot* the human form, the very God; 
and whether they do not consider, that Jesus Christ, <the very 
€iod,' received impressions by the external organs, eyes, kc. and 
operated by means of the active organs, hands, &c.? And whether or 
not they consider him as subject to the human passions? Was he 
angr> or not? Was his mind afflicted or not? Did he experience any 
■offering or pain? Did he not eat and drink? Did he not live a 
long time with his mother, brothers, and relations? Was he not 
bom, and did he not die? 

**Vi they acknowledge all this, then they cannot find fault with the 
Pooratis, alleging that in them the names and the forms of God are 
established, and according to them God must be considered as sub- 
ject to the senses, and as possessing senses and organs, and as not 
possessed of omnipresence on account of his having a form. Be-, 
cause all these errors, namely, the plurality of Gods, their sensual 
indulgence, and their locality, are applicable to themselves in a com« 
plete degree. 

"To say that every thing, however contrary to the laws of nature, 
is possible with God, will equally afford a pretence to Missionaries 
and Hindoos in support of their respective incarnations. The aged 
Vyas has spoken truth in the Muhabharutj *Oking, a person sees 
the faults ot another, although they are like the grains of mustard 
seed, but although, his own faults are as big as the Bel fruit, seeing 
them he cannot see them.' Moreover, the Poorans say, that the names, 
forms, and sen8ual| indulgence of God, which we have mentioned, 
we^Jictithua, and we have so spoken with a view to engage the minds 
of persons of weak understanding; but the missionary gentlemen 
say, that the account which is given in the Bible of the names, 
forms, and sensual indulgence of God, is real, Therefoi*c, the plu- 
nlitj of Gods, their locality, and subjection to sensual indulgence. 
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are fanlts to be foand in a real aetue ooly in the system of the mis- 
aionai7 gentlemen." 

Here we perceive how completely the Missionaries ^ 
by preaching the dogma of the trinity, as the essence 
of Christianity, contravene all the good purposes, 
which they might accomplish by adhering to the strict 
unity. They render useless their own exertions; they 
bring disrespect on the religion itself; and actually en- 
courage the Hindoos to retort the charge of polytheism 
and idol worship as existing in reality^ only against the 
Christian scheme. By such a process how can it be 
hoped, that any attempts will be successful in diffusing 
the truths and blessings of Christianity? 

The Bramuns complain of what they call an unfair 
artifice of controversy employed by the Missionaries. 
They quote books of no authority, and call these quo* 
tations the Hindoo faith. ^< Having translated those 
works,'' say the Bramuns, **which are opposed to the 
Veds, which are not quoted by any respectable author, 
and which have never been regarded as authority, they 
always represent the Hindoo religion as very base." 
Instances of this practice are given. 

It is now nearly two years since this controversy 
was begun in Calcutta, and we cannot but express sur- 
prise, that our orthodox brethren, whose intercourse 
with all the missionary establishments is so direct and 
constant, should never have favoured the public with 
any notice of its progress. If a Missionary goes a 
day's journey from his post, and leaves ten tracts in 
one village, and five in another, and talk« to half a 
dozen ignorant natives in another, every orthodox 
journal and paper in the country is sure to tell the tale, 
with all the formality of time, p\ace> auCi ^vtc?\\fiL^ 

ir 
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stance. But when a controversy is commenced on 
subjects of the utmost importance, between the learned 
men of the College at Serampore, and the no less 
learned natives around them, not a whisper do we hear 
of so remarkable an event from the sources, whence, 
on all other occasions, we are made acquainted with 
the minutest details of missionary transactions in every 
corner of the world. We forbear to ask any ques- 
tions. Let our readers judge of the merits of the case 
by the extracts we have made from the Bramunical 
Magazine. 

We shall hereafter give a separate notice of the 
third number of the Magazine, as it embraces a discus- 
sion bearing particularly on the trinity. It contains, 
in a series of forcible arguments, the objections of the 
Bramuns to that doctrine. A. 



Believing and not Believing. 

It has been much the fashion of late with the 
orthodox, to characterize the unitarian faith by say- 
ing, that "it consists in not believing." They have 
made themselves very pleasant with this thought, 
which they regard as a most happy one, and repeat it 
so often, that we can scarcely open one of their publi- 
cations without finding it in some shape or other. Now 
we have no objection to their enjoying themselves with 
the phrase, as we would rather see them merry than 
angry; and yet we cannot help telling them that it 
contains neither sense nor truth, and that if it is to be 
made the occasion of mirth at all, it is we who are to 
laugh at itj and not they. 
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What do they mean by saying, that our faith con- 
sists in not believing? Do they mean that we have no 
faith, that we do not believe any thing? They know 
better. They mean that we do not believe in the Tri- 
nity, the Atonement, Total Depravity, and several 
other doctrines, received by themselves, but regarded 
by us as erroneous and unscriptural. They mean, in 
short, that we do not believe exactly as they do. This 
may appear strange and curious to them, but the only 
thing which surprises us is, that such doctrines should 
be believed at all. 

Let us examine this phrase more closely. "The. 
creed of unitarians consists in not believing." In not 
believing what? Why, a set of dogmas, surely, which 
we find it impossible to believe, which the Scriptures 
will not support, and which reason condemns. And 
where is the wonder that we refuse our assent to opin- 
ions which appear to our minds in such a light as this? 
And where is the advantage which the orthodox pos- 
sess over us in holding such opinions? We do not 
perceive it; neither do we perceive what right they 
have to assert, that by failing to embrace them, we 
subject ourselves to the charge of not believing. In 
this way, the charge might be applied, and retorted, 
by the members of every religion and sect that ever 
existed. Any man might tell any other man, who dif- 
fered from him in belief, that his faith consisted in not 
believing; and we should have nothing but negative 
creeds throughout the world. We will illustrate these 
remarks by a few examples. 

We will suppose, that a Catholic, who has lived all 
his life in a catholic country, and has never had much 
intercourse with Protestants, falls vivto com^^Av^ >n\^^ 
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Calvinist, or a Lutheran , or a member of the Church 
of England. He addresses him on the subject of reli- 
gion, tells him that he has heard a great deal about hU 
heresy, although he never yet rightly understood what 
it was, and wishes to know whether he does, or doea 
not acknowledge the pope to be the head of the church, 
the vicegerent of God upon earth, and the possessor, 
through St Peter, of the keys of heaven and hell. The 
answer from the other, of course, is, that he acknow- 
ledges no such thing. <^Ha!" says the Catholic, <Hhat 
is very strange;— but you certainly believe that we 
should invoke the holy Virgin, the apostles, confessors, 
martyrs, saints, angels, and archangels, to intercede 
for us before God?" "I certainly do not," replies the 
Protestant <^And I suppose," rejoins the Catholic, 
in some alarm, ^^that you do not believe the sacra- 
jnental bread and wine to be changed, after consecra- 
tion, into the real body and blood of the Saviour?" "I 
do not." "What, for Heaven's sake, then, do you 
believe? Four creed seems to consist in not bdievingP^ 
This same Catholic afterwards travels to Constanti- 
nople, and happens to be thus accosted by a Mahome- 
tan. "I have long had a desire of knowing what sort 
of a religion you infidels profess, and I hope you will 
answer me a few questions. Do you not receive Ma- 
homet as the great prophet of God?'? <<0h no!" replies 
the Catholic, crossing himself. "An4 do you not re- 
gard the Koran as the record of divine inspiration, and 
the complete guide of life?" "By no means." "In- 
deed!" says the Turk, smoothing down his beard, and 
looking exceedingly wise and solemn, "you are in a 
bad way; your faith, may Allah in his great mercy en- 
lighten it! is nothing more than not hdieving.^^ 
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Let us come nearer home. There are few questiona 
-which have not two sides to them, and on whi(;h most 
people do not take sides. In disbelieving one doctrine, 
we generally believe another, which differs from it, or 
is opposed to it* We might, therefore, retort the 
charge of '*not believing" on our orthodox friends, 
with quite as much propriety as it is made bj them 
against us. A Unitarian, for instance, might address 
a Calvinist in this manner. ^^I presume. Sir, that jou 
believe in. the simple and personal unity of God," 
**No, I do not. Sir," would be the prompt reply. 
^< You believe that Jesus Christ is a being entirely dis- 
tinct from him, and inferior to him, do you not?" 
**No.'* **You astonish me. Do you not believe that 
Jesus was of the same nature with ourselves, only more 
highly favoured, and divinely commissioned to teach 
mankind?" "No.'' <*Do you not believe that the 
€nd8 of his death were entirely of a moral character?" 
**No." "You must surely believe that a person, by 
the moral helps of the Gospel, may work out his own 
salvation?" ''I cannot believe so," would be the an- 
swer. *'And do you not believe that the most righte- 
ous man may possibly fall from his state of holiness?" 
**No." "Well! you seem to have a curious sort of 
faith; — all that I can make of it is, that it appears to 
consist in not believingJ^ 

The amount, therefore, of this often repeated, though 
idle phrase, is, that we do not believe many things, 
which the orthodox do believe; and on the other hand , 
that we do believe many things, which the orthodox do 
not believe. Now, this is a fact with which we have 
been acquainted for some time; and we take it on our- 
selves to say, that we see nothing lau^W^V^V^ \w ^Jwit 

17* 
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matter, except it be the presumption of one of the par- 
ties, in making its own faith the infallible standard of 
Christian verity, according to which it would measure, 
and cut short, or stretch out, the belief of the other. 

Even if it should be granted that the orthodox pos- 
sessed some articles of belief, against which we had 
nothing to oppose but a simple disbelief, and thus that 
thej could number more items in their creed than we 
can in our own, we have jet to learn that a faith is to 
be estimated arithmetically, or that the value of a 
creed increases with its length. If this were indeed 
the criterion of excellence, we think that we could 
name many religions in the world, which would also 
have the advantage over us, and in the company of 
which the orthodox might not care that their system 
should be placed. Our opinion on thi» subject is, that 
the value of a creed is to be determined rather by its 
practical ^cacy^ than by its length, or its breadth; and 
that if a man could have but one article of faith, in- 
stead of thirty-nine or five hundred ^ and this one arti- 
cle should teach him to love and obey his Maker, and 
prepare himself for death, and for a better world, hi» 
creed would be long enough. 

But whatever it may be which Unitarians do not be-' 
lieve, we can tell our orthodox brethren what we da 
believe, and what our creed is. We believe in the 
Holy Scriptures, and take for the articles of our faith 
all the doctrines which they can be proved to contain 
and inculcate. Tlie Bible is our creed. If the ortho- 
dox have a longer one, we advise them to shorten it; 
and till they are able to convince us that our belief is 
opposed by the Bible, they had better not, for their own 
credit f tell us again that vt coiisi^ta m ivot believing. 
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Supposed Calvinistic Texts explained* 

In the article od Total Depravity, in our last num- 
ber, we attempted no examination of Scripture testi- 
monj, because the argument was intentionally limited 
to a few moral considerations, and not because we 
were in the least desirous of avoiding an appeal to that 
authority, which, with all Christians, must be final. 
In truth, we think that there is scarcely one of the or- 
thodox doctrines, which derives so little countenance 
from the Bible, as the doctrine of Total Depravity. 
This deficiency of support appears more striking, when 
we consider its fundamental importance in the Calvin- 
istic system, and the great stress which is laid on it by 
Calvinistic divines. As there are a few passages of 
Scripture, however, which are supposed to express the 
doctrine, and are produced in vindic ation of it, we 
will now examine those which are most commonly in* 
sisted on. 

There seem to be four principal texts, which are 
perpetually brought up, on the question of man's na- 
ture, to prove the strange doctrine of its utter vileness. 
To the explanation of these we shall at present confine 
ourselves; but most of the remarks, which we shall 
have occasion to offer, will have a general bearing, and 
may be applied to any of the passages adduced in this 
controversy. 

The first of these texts in order is Gen. vi. 5. ^^nd 
God saw that the unckedness of man was great <in the 
earthy and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was ordy ev'd continually. What there is in this 
passage^ which asserts, or implies, the «iit\T^ 4^y^^VvVj 
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of human natui*e, we are not able to perceive. In the 
first place it onlj refers to the race of men which im- 
mediately preceded the deluge, and not to mankind in 
general. They had become so exceedingly wicked, 
that God had determined to destroy them.r— In the next 
place, it is their own transgression, and not their de- 
rived nature, which is given as the reason for their de» 
struction. ^^All flesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth," is the expression used immediately afterwards, 
and not, all flesh was originally corrupt. In fact, the 
corruption of human nature would have been no reason 
at all for the destruction of that particular race, rather 
than any other which preceded it; and it is charging 
God with injustice to make him assign a cause for hift 
exterminating wrath against a certain number of men, 
which would have applied equally as well to all the 
men who were ever born. That particular generation 
was no more depraved, by nature, than any other 
generation; and it was impossible that they should have 
been, if all men, by nature, are totally depraved. Ob<* 
serve the conclusion to which this doctrine would lead 
us!'— In the third place, mankind were not wholly de-- 
stroyed by the deluge, for Noah and his family were 
saved. And why were they saved? Because they did 
not share in the total corruption of human nature? 
Their nature was the same with that of the most aban« 
doned wretch who perished in that awful flood. No; 
it was because they did not share in the iniquity and 
violence which had filled the earth, and which had 
been increasing till it had become intolerable; it was 
because they did not abuse and pervert their nature, a» 
the men of that generation did, that they were pre. 
served from the waters, which drowned a wicked 
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world. On the supposition of natural depravity, Noah 
should have heen cut off with the rest; but he was ^^i 
just man," and ^^walked with God," and on that ac* 
count he was saved. ^^And the Lord said unto Noah, 
^come thou and all thy house into the ark; for thee have 
I seen righteous before me in this generation." The 
^ssage in question proves nothing but the extraordina- 
ry iniquity of a particular age; and is so far from sup- 
porting the doctrine of Total Depravity, that it is, in 
our opinion, directly subversive of it. 

And now let us examine the second text, which is 
Psalm xiv. 3. T%ey are all gone aside^ they are (dl 
together become ^thy; there is none that doeth good^ noy 
not one. It is probable that this energetic language is 
ijo be applied to the heathen nations, who opposed 
and afflicted Israel. That such is its intention is ren- 
der<ed almost certain by the next verse. ^^Have all the 
porkers of iniquity no knowledge? who eat up my peo- 
ple as they eat bread, and call not upon the Lord." 
Though the expressions of the text, therefore, are so 
]aniversal, they seem not to be at all intended for the; 
Jews; and yet the Jews must have been as deprav^kl, 
by nature, as the heathen, and many of them, no doubt, 
were in all respects as wicked. Neither could the text 
have been universally applicable even to the heathen; 
for St. Peter tells us that in every nation the righteous 
are accepted of God. But let its meaning be consider- 
ed as ever so universal, both with regard to heathens 
and to Jews, still there is nothing said about the innate 
depravity of hliman nature. **They are all gone asideP 
pone aside from what? From .something, certainly ,^ 
which had a previous existence; from the good feelings 
ai^d dispositions of the heart, from th^ iiviioc^x^^ ^ 
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childhood, from virtuous principles, from noble im- 
pulses, from the moral purposes of life, from the true 
ends of their being, from all the best and really excel- 
lent part, in short, of that very nature, which the or- 
thodox take so much comfort in reviling. But the text 
can hardly be understood in any other way, than as ex^ 
pressing, in the strong language of the east, the shock- 
ing immorality of the heathen nations in the neighbour- 
hood of Judea. 

The third text is Jer. xxii. 9. 77ie heart is deceitftd 
-above all things j and desperately wicked^ who can know 
4iP The deceitfulness of the human heart has been a 
theme for the moralists of every age, and every belief. 
No one doubts that the heart is deceitful. The ques- 
tion is, whether it be totally depraved. Now it is al« 
most impossible that such a construction of the text 
could be better guarded against, than it is by the con- 
nexion of this passage with what precedes and follows 
it. In the verses which precede it, men are exhorted 
to put their trust in the Lord, and not to trust in man; 
«nd then the reason is given, which is, that man's 
heart is deceitful, and treacherous, and consequently 
not to be depended on. It was not meant to intimate 
that all hearts were equally deceitful, but simply to 
assert, as a general truth, that man was fickle and sin- 
ful, and apt to betray his trust, while, on the contrary, 
the Lord was faithfulness itself, and would never de- 
sert those who relied on him. ^^Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is." 
If we turn to the verse immediately following the text, 
we shall find another guard against misinterpretation, 
which ought to have proved effectual. "I the Lord 
search the heart, I try th^ reins, even to give every 
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man according to his ways, and according to the fruit 
of his doings J^ Here is a doctrine most plainly un- 
folded, which is wholly opposed to that of total depra- 
vity-, and which is expressly denied by all true Cal- 
yinists— the doctrine of man's natural power to do 
good, and obey the will of his Maker. We are to be 
judged according to the fruit of our doings — not strict- 
ly, to be sure, for then who could stand? — but still, 
with allowances, according to the fruit of our doings, 
according to our works. This sentiment takes it for 
granted that we are able to perform good works; and 
of course contradicts the supposition of total depravity, 
which is founded by some on the above text. 

The fourth text, and the last which we proposed to 
examine, is a part of Eph. ii. 3. ^nd were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others. The design of 
this passage, and of the whole of the context, is to im- 
press on the minds of the Ephesian converts the incal- 
culable advantages of the religion which they had em- 
braced. Before the promulgation of the Gospel, the 
state of all men, whether Jews or Grentiles, was a state 
of ignorance and darkness. All were the children of 
wrath^ that is to say, being destitute of the precepts 
and sanctions of Christianity, they were in an exceed- 
ingly sinful condition, and liable to those punishments 
which God has annexed to a sinful life. But the new 
dispensation proposed a code of laws, and offered a 
system of motives, the direct and inevitable tendency 
of which was to enlighten, to persuade, to convert, and 
to save; and from children of wrath, to make men chil- 
dren of glory, and heirs of immortality. This is not 
what the orthodox are fond of calling "a forced gloss." 
It is borne out by an authonty which eNen iVift.^ '^xW. 
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not think of questioning, the authority of this satne 
epistle. In the first chapter, St. Paul evidently speaks 
of the Gospel as addressing itself to the understand- 
ing, and by that means influencing the conduct, and 
consequently the moral and spiritual condition. ^^The' 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that ye 
may know what is the hope of his calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints." 
The phrase, "by nature," in the text, does not strictly 
mean by birth, but rather by situation, by condition, 
Qir circumstance. It implies an unenlightened, in op- 
position to an enlightened state; a former way of life, 
as distinguished from a subsequent, and better direct- 
ed one. This meaning is given to the original word 
^vff'cf, by many of the best commentators and critics. 
Schleusner, in his Lexicon, under the word Ov0-/$, 
quotes this text with the following observation. Sig- 
nificat autem ^tf<rf$ hoc loco, ut omnis orationis series 
quemque docet^ statum et cortditumem eomm, qui non- 
dum evnendaii et meliora edoeti sunt per religionem 
christianam. **The word ^vo-tij in this place, signi- 
fies, as the whole context indigites, tjl^'state and con- 
dit'on of thossj who have not^t been m^0ved and in- 
formed by the Christian reHgHon.^^ The meaning of 
St. Paul in the text, evidently is, that both he and 
the Ephesian convel*ts, before their knowledge and 
reception of Ghi^stianity, were in a fatal state of igno- 
rance and err6r altogether with the rest of the world. 

We have now gone through an examination of four 
of the chief passages of scripture, which are alleged in 
support of the doctrine of total depravity. We believe 
that the spirit of our remarks may be applied to the 
explun&tion of all the rest. There are three facts with 
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regard to texts of this description, which must always 
be borne in mind as principles of interpretation. The 
first is, that many of them refer to particular genera- 
tions, or classes of men, and not to all mankind. The 
second is^ that an assertion of great and lamentable 
wickedness, is quite a different thing from an affirma- 
tion of innate and total corruption. And the third is, 
that such a great and remarkable change, as that from 
Judaism or Heathenism to the religion of Christ, may 
well be termed a regeneration, or a quickening from 
death into life, without having recourse to such an ir- 
rational and unscriptural doctrine as that of total de- 
pravity, to prove, the justice and force of the phrase- 
ology. 



The J^ighUjlowering Cereus.^ 

OBieilTJkli. 

Now departs day's gairish light-* 
Beauteous flower, lift thy head! 

Rise upon the brow of night! 
Haste, thy transient lustre shed! 

Night has dropt her dusky veil^i 
All vain thoughts be distant far. 

While, with silent awe, we hail 
Flora's radiant evening star. 



_,..♦ 



* The night-flowering Cereus, or Cactus grandiflorus, ia one of our 
most splendid hot-huuse plants, and is a native of Jamaica and some 
other of the West India Islands. Its stem is creeping, and thickly set 
with spines. The flower is white and yery large, sometimes nearly a 
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See to life her beauties start; 

Hail! thou glorious,. matchless flowerr 
Much thou sajest to the heart, 

Iq the solemn, fleeting hour. 

Ere we have our homage paid, 

Thou wilt bow thine head and die;— 

Thus our sweetest pleasures fade. 
Thus our brightest blessings fly. 

Sorrow's rugged »tem, like thine, 
Bears a flow'r thus purely bright; 

Thus, when sunny hours decline. 
Friendship sheds her cheering light. 

Religion, too, that heavenly flower, 

That joy of never fading worth, 
Waits, like thee, the darkest hour,^ 

Then puts all her glories forth. 

Then thy beai^ties are surpass'd. 
Splendid flower, that bloom'st to diel 

For friendship and religion last. 
When the ihoming beams on high. 

E- 

foot ID diameter. The most remarkable cireumstance with regard to 
the flower is the short time which it takes to expand, and the rapidity 
with which it decays. It bc^iils -to open late in the evening, flourisAies 
for an hour or two, then begins* td dror>p, «nd b^ore morning is com* 
pletely dead. 



{ 1^1 ) 



Letter from President Mams. 

Our readers may remember a favourable notice of 
Dr. Bancroft's Sermons, which we gave in one of our 
former numbers We have now the pleasure of laying 
"before them a letter from the venerable patriot and 
sage, John Adams, to the author of those sermons, in 
which the highest opinion is expressed of their merit^ 
It contains, also, some curious notices of former and 
forgotten controversies, and concludes with one of the 
best theological anecdotes we have ever heard. We 
copy the letter from the Boston Columbian Centinelj in 
•which paper, we believe, it was first printed. 

^^Quincyj Jan. 21, 1823. 

"I thank you for your kind letter of the 30th De- 
'cember, and above all fol* the gift of a precious 
volume/-^It is a chain of diamonds set in links of gold. 
I have never read or heard a volume of sermons better 
calculated or adapted to the age and country in which 
it was written. How different from the sermons I 
Jieardiind read in the town of Worcester, from the year 
1755 to 1758. As my destinj in life has been some- 
what uncommon, I must l>eg pardon for indulging in a 
little egotisra^r— I may say I was born and bred in the 
.eentre of theological and ecclesiastical controversy. 
/A sermon of Mr. Bryant, minister of the parish, who 
lived on the spot now a part of the farm on which I 
live, occasioned the controversy between him and Mr. 
Miles, Mr. Porter, Mr. Bass, and many others; it 
broke out like the eruption of a volcano, and blazed 
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witli portentous aspect for many years ^ The de&th of 
Dr. Miller, the Episcopal minister of tliis town, pro* 
duced the controversy between Dr. Mayhew and Mr- 
Apthorp, who were both so connected with this town, 
that they might almost be considered inhabitants of it* 
I may say that my eyes opened upon books of con^- 
troversy between the parties of Mr. Buckminster, 
and Mr. Miller;*— I became acquainted with Dyer/ 
Doolittle, and Baldwin, three notable disputants. Mr* 
M'Carty, though a Galvinist, was not a bigot; but the 
town of Worcester was a scene of disputes all the time 
I was there. When I left, I entered into a scene of 
other disputations at the bar, and not long afterwards^ 
disputations of another kind, in politics. In later 
times I have lived with Atheists, Deists, Sceptics; with 
Cardinals, Archbishops, Monks, Friars of tlie Roman 
Catholic persuasion; with Archbishops, Bishops, Deans 
and Priests of the Church of Englaild; With Farmer, 
Price, Priestley, Kippis, Rees, Dering, and Jebb; widi 
the English and Scottish clergy in Holland, 'and espe- 
cially with Dr. Maclean, at the Hague. I have con- 
versed freely with most of the sects in America, aiM 
have not been wholly inattentive to the writings and 
reasonings of all these denominations of Christians MA 
philosophers; — ^you may well suppose, then, that I have 
had controversy enough; but after all, I declare to 
you, that your twenty -nine sermons have express^ 
the result of all my reading, experience and reflection, 
in a manner more satisfactory to me than I could have 
done in the best days of my strength. 

*<The most afflictive circumstances that I have wit- 
nessed in the lot of humanity, are the narrow views, 
the unsocial humors, the fastidious scorn, and repulsive 
iemperofsdl denominations^ e:s.ce^^iIi^QTi«t• 
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^<I cannot conclude this letter without adding an 
^anecdote.*— *One of the zealous mendicants for the con- 
tributions to the funds of Missionary Societies, called 
on a gentleman in Haverhill and requested his chari- 
ty.*— •The gentleman declined subscribing, but added^ 
that there are in and about the town of , nine Cler- 
gymen, ministers of nine Congregations, not one of 
whom lives on terms of civility with any other, will ad- 
mit none other into his pulpit, nor be permitted to go 
into the pulpit of any othen Now if you will raise a 
fund to convert these nine Clergjrmen to Christianity, I 
'will contribute as much «s any other man, I am, with 
great esteem, jour friend. 

JOHN ADAMS." 



Smooth Preaching. 

^E wish to recommend to public notice, as far as 
"^ur good opinion and humble means can recommend it, 
a small tract with the above title, just published by 
our friends in N«w York. It takes fu* its motto the 
following passage from Isaiah; '^Prophesy not unto us 
right things; speak unto us smooth things, prophesy 
deceits." Its object is te «how, that rational Chris- 
tianity, and the preachers of rational Christianity, do 
Bot, according to the vulgar calumny, prophesy to the 
people "smooth tilings;" but that, on the contrary, it 
is orthodoxy itself, with its long train of mystics and 
ranters, that speak these smooth things, and propose a 
•ystem of faith, which is calculated to flatter the va- 
nity, awaken the passions, and rock to sleep the con- 
sciences of their votaries and hearers. This is done 
bj exhibiting the characteristics of the two differ- 

18* 
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tnt kinds of preaching; and by showing, that while the 
one is constantly insisting on the absolute necessity of 
practical holiness, on resisting the inclinations, subdu- 
ing the passions, and moderating the desires, the other 
as constantly proposes a scheme of supernatural influ* 
ences, which render personal exertions useless and 
ineffectual, and a set of mysterious doctrines, which 
amuse and bewilder the mind, without informing the 
understanding or affecting the heart 

Though this tract is but small in size, it contains a 
great fund of manly sense and strong thought. Amidst 
all the cant and nonsense which is every where poured 
out under the name of religion, it is really refreshing 
to meet with so rational a performance. As many of 
our readers have not yet seen it, and some, perhaps 
never will see it, we shall consult their gratification by 
making a considerable extra<?t from its pages. 

< ^Thirdly, those views of religion are most accepta- 
ble to the corrupt and depraved heart of man, which 
present some substitute for personal holiness as the 
means of salvation. Vicious persons will, of course^ 
like those preachers best, who insist the most on impu- 
ted righteousness, and justification by faith without 
virtue, and who place theg^atest dependence on ritual 
observances; and, indeed, we may say of men in gene- 
ral, that they prefer any thing to plain practical reli- 
gion. • They are willing to pray, and.fast, and confess, 
if this will answer instead. They are willing to be 
judged <in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days.' 
They are willing to believe what you please, and as 
much as you please, if mere believing will do. Thfey 
are also willing to submit their feelings and passions to 
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b6 ftcted on and wrought up to any pitch; even to pass 
through the fierj furnace of a great religious excite- 
laent, if this be thought necessary to purif j their souls* 
In shorty they are willing to submit to any things that 
rtiall come to them as a mbaiiiuie for plain practical 
religion*-to any thing that shall relieve them from the 
difficult and endless task of establishing and preserving 
an upright character. They are willing to hear any 
thing but their moral duties , any thing, but plain mor^ 
preaching. Moral preaching is their abomination. 
They want something more spiritual and evangelical 
they 8ay; by which they meanj something that shall 
ftxcite the passions without disturbing the conscience; 
«ome11iing that shall stir the feelings strongly, without 
imparting a single principle of action, or bearing in a 
single point on the duties of life. This is the sort of 
preaching which the world hungers and thirsts after. 
Who then can wonder at the popularity of those 
preachers, who dwell most on imputed righteousness, 
• and on justification by faith without the moral virtues, 
and who lay the greatest stress on the benefit of ordir 
nances, and on violent religious excitements? Do they 
nut choose for their principal topics those very doc- 
trines, which are more ag|peable and indulgent to the 
corrupt and depraved heart of man? 

^^Lastly, those views of religion are most grateful 
and satisfactory to the corrupt and depraved heart of 
man, which are most involved in darkness and mya- 
tery. There is in most men, and especially in the ig» 
norant and ill-informed, an almost invincible fondness 
for the mystical and marvellous. They are not satisfied 
with what is plain, and intelligible, and practical. They 
want something entirely out of the common line; some- 
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thing hidden and cabalistic; something which they can« 
not understand themselves) or, what is still better, an 
awful and blessed secret known only to themselves and 
the initiated few^ Like Naaman the leper, they are not 
content with the Prophet who merely directs them to 
<wash and be clean.' They want some 'great thing^ 
done to them; something, which shall give them conse- 
quence in their own eyes; something, which shall make 
them the subject of remark and conversation; somethingi 
which shall elect them from, and elevate them above, 
the common herd of mankind. Besides, to the mass of 
the people there must be a peculiar attraction in doc- 
trines, which, by their avowed incomprehensibility, level 
at once the intellects of men— doctrines, for the proper 
understanding of which study and education can afford 
no advantage, and for the effectual preaching of which 
it is much more important that a man should be bold 
than ivUe. Men, too, conscious of their guilt, and 
alarmed at their future prospects, must like mystery. 
They must like to have so much confusion introduced 
into our thoughts on God and providence, that no clear 
ideas can be formed as to the final issue of things. They 
must like to hear the character of the Supreme Being 
represented as so dark and. incomprehensible, that no 
reasonings can be founded on it as to his final arbitra- 
tion on the destiny of his creatures. This is precisely 
what a sinner must like, one especially who purposes 
to continue such; for where there is nothing to be 
known that is not likely to give him uneasiness and 
pain, the more mystery the better, and he must prefer 
that system above all others, which is best adapted by 
the absurdity of its doctrines, or the jargon of its tech- 
nicalities^ to throw a mistiness and indistinctness over 
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all things. Next to believing that Christianity is alto- 
gether a fable 9 the present comfort of a sinner will be 
best promoted by believing it to be altogether a myste- 
ry. If therefore he cannot succeed in persuading him- 
self, that there will be no future state at all, he has but 
to believe that every thing relating to it is involved in 
mpenetrable mystery, and it will answer his purpose 
almost as well. Here, then, we discover the true rea- 
sons, or at least the principal reasons, why those 
preachers find themselves such favourites with the mul- 
titude, who represent religion as so mysterious, and 
veil all its doctrines in mystery, and introduce such 
<sonfusion into our thoughts as to the rule by which Grod 
will reward and punish mankind." 



Geneva Calechisnt-^Secimd Part^ 

We are very glad to see the second part of this ex- 
cellent catechism. The first part has already been 
briefly noticed in the Miscellany. We think, how- 
ever, that we cannot too often, nor perhaps too highly 
recommend it, and we take this opportunity to speak 
more fully in its favour. 

It is not intended for very young children, as it is 
above their comprehension, and too long to be imposed 
<iii their memories. But for youth of ten or twelve 
years of age, and upwards, we consider it a most pro- 
ifitable religious exercise, and one which is adapted to 
ground them thoroughly in rational, liberal, and at the 
name time, serious, interesting, and practical views of 
the Christian religion, and the Christian life. We do 
not say that it exactly coincides with our own ideal 
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on Bev.eral important points; and such a coincidence «we 
could not 9 and did not, expect We are, nevertheless, 
quite willing to receive it as it is, and to place it in 
the hands of any of our friends, as the best catechism 
with which we are acquainted. 

Nor is it a book for youth alone. A person can 
hardly be too old, or too learned, to read the Gieneva 
Catechism with profit and pleasure. It is an excd- 
lent compend of the Christian system. Its language it 
pure, its method is lucid, its views are enlarged, its 
sentiments are just, and its frequent quotations frem 
Scripture are, in general, appropriate and conciusive. 
We think, in short, that it contains more sense, and 
more real theology, than many a folio Body of Divinity 
which we have seen. 

This second part contains Questions and Answers 
upon the Truths of the Christian ReUgion^ arranged 
under eighteen sections. Each section comprises a 
separate subject. The first part was an Mstraei of 
Sacred History, and the third, which completes the 
Catechism, is on the Duties of the Christian Hdigian. 



} 



Unitarianism in J^Torthumberland* 

It gives us pleasure to know, that the Rev. Mr. Raj 
is pursuing his valuable exertions in Northumberland 
and its vicinity, with unabated zeal and success. We 
cannot but feel a strong interest that the principles of 
unadulterated Christianity should be kept alive in the 
place, which Dr. Priestley chose as his refuge from 
persecution, and which was the scene of his last la- 
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boors, and of his death. We have every reason to 
believe, that they did not die there with him. 

In our second volume, page 328, our readers will 
fi&d a notice of Mr. Kay's preaching in that quarter, 
and of a society which had been formed by him. This^ 
gentleman is a countryman of Dr. Priestley's, and was 
formerly minister of a congregation in Hindi ey, Lan- 
cashire. We extract part of a letter from him to a 
friend in Liverpool, which gives an interesting account 
of his situation and labours. It is copied from The 
Christian Befiector^ a periodical work, conducted by 
Unitarians in the last mentioned city. The date of 
the letter is Oct. 1, 1822. 

<<My diocese (if I may use such a dignified expres- 
sion,) extends to the distance of fifty miles, and in- 
cludes many places much nearer. I may indeed say, 
'that a great and effectual door is opened y and there 
are many adversaries!' The opposition I have met 
with, since I came to this place, has been of such a 
nature, as would have silenced me, had I not been fully 
satisfied that I was serving the cause of truth, and pro-* 
moting the best interests of my fellow creatures. Here 
I stand alone. Not a single minister in the whole of 
this district to support my hands. Every pulpit re- 
sounds with the cry of heresy; and the press has been 
employed to assist the pulpit, in crying down the blas- 
phemous^ soul -destroying doctrines, as they term the 
pure principles of the gospel. In the midst of this op- 
position I go on, and have the satisfaction to witness 
the rapid, and to me, unexampled spread of our views 
of Christian truth. To give you some idea of the ex- 
tent of the excitement that has taken place, I will just 
state to you the places at which I preaicVv, ^vlVvAt ^Xa^- 
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tedly or occasionailj, with their distances from. Nortk- 
umberland, which I call my head quarters. 

'^Sunburyj two miles, County Town of Northum- 
berland County. New Berlin^ ten miles. County Town 
of Union County* Lewisburghj eight miles. ChilU" 
quaque, nine miles* Pennaborough, twenty-seven 
miles. Milton, twelve miles. Munceyj thirty miles. 
Mont Lewis f fifty miles, the summit of one of the AUe- 
^lany Mountains. Bloomabury, twenty miles. Cata- 
tmasa^ twenty miles* Danvilkf eleven miles. County 
Town of Columbia* In all these places there are noxt 
ynitarians*'* 



^eW'Tork Unitarian Book Society* 

We have received the •Annual Report of this Society^ 
including their Rules, and Catalogues of their Library 
and Tracts. The library, considering the short time 
which has been spent in its collection, is very respect- 
able, both in regard to the number and value of its 
books. It contains nearly twelve hundred volumes 
The Society also possess a large number of excellent 
tracts, which are for sale. We congratulate them on 
their flourishing condition, and have no doubt, that 
with their present zeal , they will continue to prosper. 

The concerns of ^ the Society are managed by a com- 
mittee of fivcj who are, for this year, E. Townsend^ 
Daniel Stanton, James Fox; Henry D. Sewall, Treasu- 
rer^ and B. Armitage, Jr. Librarian. 

A second Letter from W. P. on the C3oq version of the Jews, has 
oeen omitted for want of room. It wiU appear in our next nomber. 
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Bramunieal Arguments against the Trinity* 

JL PROMISE was given in our last number, at the 
conclusion of the article headed Bramuns and Mis* 
sionaries^ that a particular account should be present- 
ed to our readers of the arguments alleged in the Bra- 
munieal Magazine against the doctrine of the Trinity 
It cannot but be interesting to observe how the learned 
natives of India reason upon a doctrine which has been 
so much agitated among Christians; and how far their 
objections to it coincide with those which have been 
ui^ed bj Unitarians. The controversy is novel in its 
complexion, and of singular importance from the in- 
ferences which may be drawn from it, and the conse- 
quences by which it may be followed. It will give us 
some idea of the minds and attainments of one cast^ at 
least, of a people, with whom the eastern missionaries 
have now to do; and may lead us to form some conjec- 
tures with regard to the reception of a religion so in- 
cumbered with mystery as that is, which those ^^ycAXa- 
men inculcate. It may also, in coimei\oxi \n\VXv q^^^x 
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existing circumstances, justify us in arguing success tcr 
those views, which we regard as true Christianity. 

In the second number of the Bramunical Magazine, 
a wnter proposed five questions, or difficulties, on the 
subject of the Trinity, with a request that they might 
be answered. They are as follows. Referring to the 
missionaries, he says, 

"They call Jesus Christ the son of God, and the very God. How 
can the Son he the very Father? 

'*They sometimes call Jesus Christ the son of man, and yet say no^ 
man was his father. 

«*They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is Grod. 

"1 hey say that God must he worshipped in spirit, and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a ma^^ 
terial body. 

"They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as the 

ather, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. But 
how can equality subsist except between objects possessed of different 
essences and existences?" 

These difficulties were answered in a partial man- 
ner, and in the English language alone, in the Friend 
of India, a periodical work conducted by themissiona* 
ries. The native who proposed them, after expressing 
his disappointment at not being favoured with an an- 
swer both in the English and Bengalee languages, ^^as 
the controversy in question," he says, "is intended by 
both parties chiefly for the benefit of the Hindoo com- 
munity, and secondarily for the use of Europeans," 
proceeds with his reply, in the third number of the 
Bramunical Magazine. This reply occupies the whole 
of the number, consisting ot twenty-four pages of 
English, and as many of Bengalee, printed opposite to 
each other. Some of the arguments, as might be ex- 
pected^ are not so forcible as others; but we think that 
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•our readers will agree with us, that wlien the novelty 
of this controversy is considered, and the little pre- 
paration from study which a Hindoo could have re- 
<jeived, the reasoning is in every way remarkably acute 
and sound. 

The first question is one, which it was very natural 
for ^ native to put. He reasons with himself thus. If 
the Father is God, and the Son is God, and there is 
but one God, why then the Son is the Father. But 
liow can the son be the very father? Of course the 
missionaries answer this objection in the usual way. 
But let us hear the account of the Hindoo. 

*< As to my first question proposed in the Magazine in the follow- 
ing words, <Thej call Jesus Christ the Son of God, and the very 
God. How can the son be the very father?' the Editor denies the 
accuracy of the information on which 1 found this question, and firmly 
asserts that{ 'the Bible no where says that the Son is the Father.' I 
therefore deem it necessary to show my reason for the above query, 
leaving it to the public to pronounce onthe justifiableness of it, either 
in their conversation, or religious publications. 

^'Christian teachers profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ 
is the son of God, and the very God. Hence I naturally concluded 
that they believe the Son to be the Father, and consequently ques- 
tioned the reasonableness of such a doctrine. For when a person af- 
firms that such a one, say James, is one, and that John is his son, and 
again says that John is actually James, we should naturally conclude 
that he means that John the son is James the fatherland be at liber- 
ty to ask, how can John the son be James the father? But as the 
£ditor, a leading minister of that religion, declares that <the Bible 
no where says that the Son is the Father, but says that the Son is 
equal to the Father in nature and essence, and distinct in person,' 
and recommends me to reflect on mankind, of whom 'every son, who 
has not the same human nature Vith his father, must be a monster,* 
it would be too much boldness on my part to give preference to ray 
apprehension of ^e meaning of the Bible over that of the Editor. 1 
"would therefore have admitted, as suggested by the Editor, that the 
Son of God is God, on the analogy, and in the sense ^ lUsXlVv^ vnv ^^ 
jk man is a num, bad I pot been eompeUed by VkVa >rery %u^^<«^^^^ ^-^ 
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reject entirely his other still more imf)ortant Assertion — ^that is, the 
coeval existence of the Son with the Father. For, the belief of the 
nature of the son of a man being the same as that of the father, though 
it justifies the idea of the Son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the Son being coeval witli his Father. It b evv 
dent that if a son of a man be supposed coeval with his father, he must 
be considered something more extraoi*dinary than a monster. 

**lt is believed by all religions sects, that when God reveals his wiU 
or law to the human race, he reveals them througli their language hi 
its common acceptation. I beg therefore of the Editor to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question. Do the q^ssionary gen- 
tlemen take the word *God' as a proper name, or as a common one? all 
nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper. In the for- 
mer case, that is, if they consider the term God appropriated to one 
individual existence, as every other proper name is, they must relin- 
quish the idea of the Son of Crod being the very God. How can we 
think the son of John or James to be John or James, or coeval with 
John or James? And in tlie latter case, that is, if they receive the 
term God as a common name, they may maintain Uie opinion that the 
Son of God is God, in the same way as the sou of a man is man, which, 
as the Editor says, *must necessarily be the case;' but they, in this 
case, cannot be justified in possessing a belief in the equal duration oi 
the Son with the Father; for, every son, -whatever may be hU nature^ 
mtist fuive existence originating subaeguently to that of hisjather. 
The only difference between these two common nouns, God and man^ 
would be, that the latter includes a great many individuals under it, 
and the former only three distinct persons, though of superior power 
and nature. We see individuals, under one term oi mankind, though 
they are distinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In 
like manner, three beings under one Godhead, according to the Edi- 
tor, though they are distinct in person, are yet, I infer, considered by 
him one in nature as Gods; God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost. Is this the unity of God which the Editor professes? 
Can this doctrine justify him in ridiculing Hindoo polytheism; 
because many of them say that under one Godhead there 
are more than three beings, distinct in person, but one in na- 
ture?" 

The second objection is taken up after all the rest 

are discussed. We must say, that neither the answer 

of the iiiiissionaries i% it, «.or tii^ r^^V^ oC the Bramun 
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to their answer, seem to be much to the purpose. The 
tiiird point is managed much better; and the advantage, 
in our opinion, is entirely on the side of the Bramun. 
**They say (rod is one, and yet say that the Father is 
God, the Son Is Ood, and the Holy Ghost is God." 
The editor of the Friend of India admits the fairness 
of this statement, and supports the doctrine as other 
Trinitarians do. 

**Bat," says the Bramun, ''instead of showing the reasonableness 
41 the idea of three distinct Gods being one Grod, as applied for, he 
confesses the total inconsistency of this doctrine with reason, and 
makes the Bible responsible for it, saying, 'But the Bible, while it 
fiilly reveals these facts, still forbeara to inform us how the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, exist, and form the triune God;' and 
adds, 'nor bad it informed, are we certain diat we should have com- 
prehended it.' The Editor, or'hb colleagues, ought to have taken 
Into consideration such unreasonableness attaching to the most impor- 
tant of all their doctrines, before they had published in the Sumachar 
Dorpun the letter accusing the Vedant, and the rest of the Hindoo 
Shastrus, of the want of reason; a circumstance which might have 
saved the Editor the reluctant avowal of the unreasonableness of the 
foundation of his own system of faith." 

We cannot but stop here to notice one expression of 
this same editor. Who he is, we know not, but we 
are bound to suppose him a very strong pillar of the 
cause which he tries to support. ^'Nor had it inform- 
ed," says he, <^are we certain that we should have com- 
prehended Lt." Extraordinary information this must 
be, to be sure. Trinitarians often tell us that their 
doctrine was not meant to be understood, but simply 
to be believed, and we have been apt to call in question 
the validity of even this assertion, as we much doubt 
whether an unintelligible proposition can be made the 
subject either of belief or disbelief. But here is a 
man, who is so exceedingly diffident of the capacity of 
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the human intellect, and so completely ignonnt of liis 
mother tongue, that he is by no means certain, tf Ht 
Deity himself had informed us of the nature and man- 
ner of a triune existence, whether we should haye un- 
derstood it. That is to say, he doubts whether we 
should be informed, affcer we had been informed. Thil 
is truly mysterious, and as much above our humble 
comprehension as the doctrine of the Trinity its^ 
{lere is an unintelligible doctrine, and an unintelligi- 
ble explanation of the unintelligible doctrine, which aH 
together is called information. The editor of the 
Friend of India must surely be placed at the head of 
the orthodox divines of the present day. 

In answering the objection against the Trinity, 
drawn from its unreasonableness, tiie old expedient 
had been employed, of comparing it to the growth of 
grass and trees, and the action of mind upon matter 9 
the manner of which growth and action we do not com- 
prehend. This inapplicable comparison is treated by 
the Bramun, as follows; 

«Uow is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of com- 
mon sense, not to pereeiTe the gross error of drawing an analogj 
from things around and within us, to the three distinct persons of tiie 
Godhead in one existence; which, so far from being around or within 
us, exist only in the imagination of Christians. Here the growth of a 
tree, and its producing leaves and flowers, as well as the operation of 
mind on matter, being around and within us, are commonly pereepti* 
ble hy all men, whether Christians or not Christians^ a denial of 
which is utterly impossible for one who b possessed of the senses. It 
is very true that the exact manner in which plants grow, or the mind 
operates, and the precise principles of nature which act upon them 
are not thoroughly understood. But all that these facts amount to it, 
that things around or within us, whether visible, or demonstrated by 
visible facts, compel conviction. Do Uie three persons of the God- 
head in unity exist like growing trees, or bodies joined to mind? 
Are thegr jphenomena commonly perceptible alike by Chnstiam and 
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not i3hri«tian»? Or are they like mountains of iee in aorthem eoitn- 
tries, which, thoug^h thej are not seen or felt hy us, yet are r^>orted 
to OS by eye witnesses, without any contradietion from others who 
Imre also passed the places where they are said to exist, and where 
they are liable to be seen by any one; that we shovdd be compelled to 
believe the existence of the triune God, like that of growing trees, 
operating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot understand 
tkem? ~ Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity as perceptible 
bj them, through the force of early instructions, in the same manner 
as the followers of Tnntru doctrines, among Hindoos in Bengal, con- 
sider God as consisting of five distinct persons, and yet as one God; 
and as the generality of modem Hindoos esteem numerous ineama- 
t&Dns under one Godhead, almost as an experienced &ct, from their 
early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly pride them- 
selves on their tsultivated understanding, admit such an analogy, or 
justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries?" 

A few lines further on, the native charges the mis- 
sionary with inconsistency in saying that <Hhe triune 
God had not condescended to inform us of the precise 
mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists 
and acts," and afterwards particularizing certain 
modes of his existence and actions, such as the crea- 
tion of the world by the Son, his incarnation, ascen- 
sion, mediatorial office , and the descent of the Holy 
^irit in the form of a dove« He then proceeds with 
what we regard as perhaps his best argument. 

'^Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identky between 
three beings, one of them in heaven, expressing his pleasure at the 
•conduct of the second, who at the same time on the eai*th was per- 
forming religious rites, and the third of them then residing between 
heaven and earth, descending on the second at the will of the first? 
If the difference of bodies and situations, as well as oi actions and em- 
ployments be not sufficient to set aside the idea of the identity and 
real unity of persons, there would be no means of distinguishing one 
person from another, and no criterion would be left fw considering a 
tree different from a rock, or a bird from a man. Is this the doctrine 
which the Editor ascribes to God? and can any book, which contains 
■«n idea that defies the use of the sense^^ be considered worthy to be 
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aaeribed to that Being, who has endued the human race with aenaes 
and understanding for their use and guidance?*' 

"God the Son is declared by the Editor to have laid oHde hUglm^ 
for a season, and to have prayed his Father to give him the same 
glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant, h it ctmmtent 
Toith the nature •fthe immutable Chd to lay €uide any part of /da con' 
dition, and pray for it again? Is it conformable to the nature of the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a servant, though 
only for a season? Is this the true idea of God, which the EUlitor 
maintains? I shall be obliged if the Editor can show that the polythe- 
iatical doctrines, maintained by Hindoos, are in any degree more un- 
reasonable than his own. If not, he will not, I trust, endeavour ia 
future to introduce among them one set of polytheistical sentiments 
as a substitute for another set; both of them being equaUy and solely 
protected by the shield of mystery,'* 

To the fourth objection, the missionary editor gives, 
as the Bramun says, ^^an evasive answer," which is 
this; ^^Christians worship Jesus Christ, and not his 
Dody separately from him." The native is not to be 
satisfied in this manner. <<I never charged Chris- 
tians," he replies, ^^with worshipping the body of Je- 
sus Christ separately from himself The Editor in 
fact confesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the 
very God in the material form; nevertheless he at- 
tempts to maintain that they worship God in spirit." 
This inhabitant of a heathen land then goes on with 
some remarks, which are as sound, and just, and 
spiritual, as if he had been instructed from his child- 
hood in the worthiest conceptions of the one only 
living and true God* 

"If we admit that the worship of spirit, possessed of material body, 
is worship in spirit, we must not any longer impute idolatry to any 
religious sect; for none of them adore mere matter, unconnected 
with spirit. Did the Greeks and Romans worship the bodies of Ju- 
piter and Juno, and their other supposed gods, separately from their 
respective spirits? Are not the miraculous works, ascribed by them 
to theie gods, proofs of their viewing them as spirits eounected with 
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the bodyP Do the idolaters among Hiadoos worship the assamisd 
forms of their incarnations, divested of their spirit? Nothing of the 
kind. Even in worshipping idols, Hindoos do not consider them ob- 
jects of worship until they have performed PranpnUistha^ or com- 
munieatioo of divbe life. According to the definition given by ik» 
Bditor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, because thej nev^r 
worship tlie body separately trom the spirit. But in fact y any war" 
Mhip J through either an artijicial firmyor imaginary material reprcm 
9entaikm, tt nothing but idolatry J** 

Now we must say, and we do not wish to appear un- 
charitable, that the Hindoo seems to us to understand 
the meaning and spirit of the second commandment, far 
better than the Christian. 

The argument on the fifth objection is short, and w^ 
shall extract it entire. It shows either a real or af- 
fected misapprehension on the one side, and con^ideri^- 
ble ingenuity and readiness on the other. 

**My fifth question was, 'How can equality subsist except betweei^ 
ohjepts possessed of different essences and existences?* But the Edi- 
tor repeats only a part of it, that is, how the Son can be equai widk 
Uie Father, when he does possess the same natures and then deoUir«« 
the question unintelligible. I never meant the iaipq^^ibility of e^^aIit^ 
between persons or thmgs that possess the same nature; as we find 
often equality in some property subsisting between man and man, 
though possessing the same nature. But as no equality can subsist 
except between things of different exiotencesy and the professed be- 
lief of the missionary gentlemen was, that the Son is the same in exu- 
tenee, as well as in nature, with the Father, I took the liberty to ask, 
how the Son can be equal with the Father, when he is supposed to be 
possessed of the same nature and existence. Unless they deny to the 
Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, I think, main- 
tain his equality with the Father, I therefore presume my question 
is perfectly intelligible." 

Our readers will, by this time, have formed an opi- 
nion of the ability, which is now opposing the uninteU 
ligible doctrines presented to the Hindoos as Chris- 
tianity. The missionaries have a new work oa th&vY 
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hands. It is learning, and not ignorance, reason, and not 
superstition, with which they have now to contend; and 
if we are not mistaken, they will find the present the 
harder task of the two. They are not now engaged 
with an unenlightened tribe of savages, who can be 
made to believe any thing by those, whose superior 
knowledge, virtues, and power, they are compelled to 
respect, and whose doctrines are all the better to them 
for being mysterious. They are opposed by a well-in- 
formed and influential class of theists, who are able to 
examine every proposition, and who seem determined 
not to resign their own views till they can obtain better 
in exchange. Of this state of things, the missionaries 
appear to be wilfully ignorant If we may judge from 
the following remarks of the writer, whose arguments 
we have been repeating, they plod on in the accus- 
tomed track, and talk in the same way to a people, 
who, as we have been informed, have seven native 
printing presses at work, as they would to a race of 
absolute barbarians. 

'*I cannot help feeling compassion for his total want of knowledge of 
the literary employment, and domestic conduct of the native comma- 
aity at large, notwithstanding his long residence in India. During only a 
few years past, hundreds ofworka on different subjects, such as The- 
ology, Law, Logic, Grammar, and Astronomy, have been written by 
the noHvea of Bengal alone, I do not wonder that they have not 
reached the knowledge of the Editor, who, in common with almost 
aU his colleagues, has shut his eyes against any thing that might do 
the smallest ci'edit to the natives." 

And then with regard to the proper spirit and man- 
ner of conducting a controversy, it will not be difficult 
to determine, after we have read the concluding para- 
graphs of this number of the Magazine, which of the 
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two parties entertains the most dignified and liberal 
views, the missionary or the native. 

"As to the abusiTP terras made use of by the Editor, such as "Fa* 
ther of lies alone, to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its origini" 
**Impure fables of his false gods;" •'Pretended gods of Hindoos," !ce.- 
comroon decency prevents me from making use of similar terms in 
return. fFe must recollect, that -me hceve engaged in tolemn reUgiout 
controverty, and not in exercisifig abuse against each other. 

**1 conclude this reply with expresssing my hope that the Editor, 
OB noticing it, will arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession; that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides." 

One circumstance will not fail to strike any one^ 
who is versed in the trinitarian controversy, as worthy 
of peculiar remark. He will remember, that long 
essays, and even large books, have been written, to 
prove that some remains of a Trinity exist among the 
superstitions of the east He will remember, too, that 
engravings have been inserted in these books, repre- 
senting ugly and monstrous idols, with one body and 
three heads. And then he will remember, that the 
sagacious authors of these books have gone on to infer 
a strong argument for the truth of the trinitarian doc- 
trine, from the existence of these wild notions, and 
three-headed images; it not onoe crossing their minds, 
that these forms of idolatry existed long before the 
introduction of Christianity, and that they might there- 
fore have been one cause of the trinitarian corruption 
of Christianity. Well, he now sees this same argu- 
ment turned against a body of Christian missionaries, 
by the better informed portion of that self same people, 
from whose vulgar superstitions the argument was first 
drawn. He sees a Bramun comparing a missionary to 
certain idolaters of his nation, for that similantY ^ 
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iuth, which had been considered by Christian authors 
as so remarkably fortunate. We r^ard this as a sin- 
gular fact. 

But all these Bramunical arguments against the 
Trinity are arguments from reason alone. The Chris- 
tian Scriptures themselves are not adduced; and the 
missionaries may still intrench themselves, and thdur 
doctrines, behind the strong external evidence for liie 
divine, and therefore decisive authority of these wri- 
tings. One native, however, has come forward, aad 
examined the Bible itself; and while he sees and ac- 
knowledges its truth and divinity, he is convinced that 
it does not authorise, nor countenance, the dogmas of 
Trinitarianism. He is thus enabled to oppose the 
missionaries with the weapons both of reason and reve- 
lation. 

This native is Rammohun Roy. By the force of his 
intellect, he has not only thrown off the shackles of bis 
early faith, but has discovered the true form of another, 
which was presented to him metamorphosed and dis- 
guised. From his learning and judgment we are led to 
expect the most favourable inftuences on the minds of 
his countrymen, and to regard him as an important 
instrument in the spread of pure Christianity. 



FoUy of classing Unitarians with Unbelievers, 

It would be expecting too much, perhaps, were we 

to imagine that those persons who allow themselves to 

call Unitarian Christians, Deists, Infidels in disguise. 

Blasphemers^ Enemies of the cto^^ of Christ, &c. would 
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be led to acknowledge the impropriety of using suqIi 
language, because of its harshness. Having been often 
repeated, it has become familiar to their ears; and as 
it has received the sanction of many christian profes- 
sors, it seems to them to bear the stamp of authority. 
It may even be doubted whether a direct appeal to the 
Holy Scriptures, for the purpose of discountenancing 
the use of it, would not be regarded as an artful at- 
tempt to pervert the word of God, and to delude the 
understandings of men. But, if it can be shown that 
the same process of reasoning which leads to these 
conclusions against Unitarian Christians, would pro- 
duce results confessedly extravagant and false; perhaps, 
some persons who now avail themselves of it in their 
opposition to Unitarianism, may be induced to suspect 
its accuracy, and to discard it as deceptive. 

Unitarians are not allowed to be entitled to bear the 
Christian name, although they profess to embrace the 
religion of Jesus Christ as taught in the New Testa- 
ment; and they are classed with infidels and blasphe- 
mers, because they do not receive certain doctrines call- 
ed essential. Although their language, as respects 
Christianity, differs materially from the language of 
unbelievers, the charge of deism is reiterated, because 
they do not worship Jesus of Nazareth as the only true 
God; and although in obedience to the directions, and 
in conformity to the example of the Lord Jesus, they 
worship his and our God and Father, it is declared that 
they necessarily blaspheme in their prayers. In strict 
conformity to this kind of logic, it would be equally 
proper to call them Atheists; for, according to the pas- 
toral letter of the Synod of Philadelphia, dated, Lan- 
caster, September 20, 1816, <^The owVj Iroi^ ^s^^ \a. 
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existence is the Father, the Son^ and the Holy Ghost," 
and Dr. Hawker, a divine of the English Episcopal 
Church, in his letter to an under graduate, has remark- 
ed, ^Hhat man, be he who he may, who merely pro- 
fesseth his belief that there is a God, doth in effect 
virtually deny him, while he acknowledgeth not the 
Scripture testimony of God, that he exists in a trinity 
of persons." The denial of the only true God is athe- 
ism, and if this God is denied foy those who do not ac- 
knowledge that he exists in a trinity of persons, does 
it not follow that Unitarians ought to be classed with 
Atheists? 

We should then have two very different kinds of 
Atheists; those who say, with the fool, that there is no 
God; and those who devoutly bow their knee unto the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and worship 
him only. This would correspond with the two kinds 
of Deists, which, if credit may be given to odliodox 
proscriptions, are to be found among us, viz. those who 
regard Christianity as a cunningly devised faUe, and 
refuse to acknowledge that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God; and those, who^ regarding the gospel 
as the grace of God which brings salvation^ confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther, and believe in their hearts that God has raised 
him from the dead; of whom, in consequence of this 
faith and of its beneficial tendency, it is said that tiiey 
are ^^born of Grod, that they cannot sin, that God 
dwelleth in them, and they in God, and tiiat they shall 
be saved." 

It is deserving of special notice, that no such de- 
clarations are made in the New-Testament in refer- 
ence to belierers in the deity and atonement of Christ; 
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and, as respects the Worship of the trinity, not only is 
Seripture silent in prescribing it, imt there is one pas- 
sage, which, to say the least, seems to justify a strong 
suspicion that the mode of worship practised by Uni- 
tarians is the only mode required by the great object of 
religious homage, and which he regards as true wor- 
ship. John iv. £S* <<The hour cometh and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship him." 

Were Unitarian Christians to mi&e the same use of 
Soriptore language, which their self-styled orthodox 
brethren make of their own dogmas, this' passage might 
be produced to prove, that worshippers of the TMnity 
were not true worshippers, and that they will not b^ 
accepted by God; but they disclaim such a {n-ocedure. 
They firmly believe, that we are to worship the Lord 
oar God exclusively, and that this God, according to 
ibe doctrine of his beloved Son, is the Father^ but they 
are equally well convinced, that He who knows'our 
frame, and remembers that we are dust, will not re- 
ject the homage of any honest roan; and that mercy 
will be extended to all who walk according to the mea- 
sure of light which had been afforded them. Judgment 
belongs to God. But they acknowledge themselves too 
fallible and imperfect, and standing too much in need 
of mercy, to venture to arraign their brethren on ac- 
count of differences of opinion. 

These sentiments may seem to be correct, and these 
views may appear satisfactory, to those who retain a 
paramount and an exclusive regard to the authority of 
Scripture; but high orthodoxy is not to be easily dis- 
concerted. Although the Bible is called the Word of 
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God 9 jet 9 according to the language of a late publica- 
tion in high repute as a repository of evangelical trutiiy 
<<in the present state of the world, the Bible is not, 
and cannot be used as the sole test of orthodoxy, while 
any regard is paid to the constitution of a Christian 
church.'^ 

If, therefore, the pointed declarations, and general 
scope, of the sacred oracles should appear to be in op- 
position to the temper, and language, and proceedings 
of orthodox professors, their tranquillity will be insured 
by a resort to those standards, which have been set up 
by their respective churches. They may even comfort 
themselves under the persuasion, that although the 
Scriptures have often been perverted, and although the 
use of Scripture language has often served to conceal 
what is called heterodoxy, they possess formulas of 
faith, by a resort to which, error can be more speedily 
and certainly detected, than simply by a resort to tho8« 
Scriptures, which, according to Paul, are <<able to 
make men wise unto salvation." J. T« 
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Evert reader of the gospel, however superficial, 
must have had his attention arrested, at some time, by 
the sublime and affecting story of the resurrection of 
Lazarus. For the family to which this young man be- 
longed, composed, as it would seem, of himself and 
his two sisters, our Lord evidently felt a strong and 
ardent affection. At length, Lazarus, who appears to 
have been the principal support of the family, was 
tMken sick and died. Jesus, who was always the friend 
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of the afflicted, being at a distance from Bethany, the 
residence of his bereaved friends, went immediately to 
pay them a visit of condolence, intending moreover to 
make it the occasion of a stupendous miracle, which 
should gladden their hearts by restoring to them their 
brother, and at the same time demonstrate to them his 
own claim to the Messiahship. 

The conversation which took place between the sis- 
ter of the deceased on the one hand, and their affec- 
tionate friend and Saviour on the other, at the time of 
their meeting, is the most touching, and at the same 
time, the most natural that can be conceived. It shews 
how full of grief were the hearts of these affectionate 
females for the death of their brother, and how full of 
sympathy was the heart of Jesus for the affliction of 
his friends. It shews, moreover, clearly enough, that 
they confided in him, not as a common friend, but as 
possessing qualities of a most extraordinary character; 
and it discovers on his part a degree of tenderness and 
authority, which proves that their confidence in him 
was not excessive. 

It is an incident of peculiar interest in the narrative, 
ttat our Lord justified the weeping of his friends by 
indulging in tears himself; and then he immediately 
changed their grief into joy by one authoritative com- 
mand, which loosened the bands of death, and deliv- 
ered this tenant of the sepulchre from his dominion. 
Lazarus^ come forth! How single, and yet how 
incomparably sublime! In an instant, he that was 
dead started from his iron slumber, the eye that had 
been closed in sepulchral darkness opened upon the 
light, the tongue that had lately faltered out its dying 
farewell, was loosed from the bonds of silence, the 
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limbs that had been stiffened bj the chill of death re- 
sumed their vigour, and this affectionate friend came 
forth 9 dressed in the apparel of the grave, to mingle 
again in the endearments of friendship, and to perform 
again the duties of life. Reader, let as linger for a 
moment bj this empty sepulchre, and see what we can 
learn, either of truth or duty. 

In the first place, I would ask, could there have 
been a more decisive proof than was here presented,. 
that Jesus was what he claimed to be, the Son of Grod? 
It was a miracle, his enemies themselves being judges, 
in all respects the most unexceptionable of any which 
could be performed. Here was no splendid apparatus 
for carrying on the work of deception; no retreating 
into obscurity to avoid the observation of the world; no 
apparent attempt to excite wonder, or gain reputation;* 
nothing of the spirit of worldly complacence or triumph 
when the miracle was over; in short, there was not a 
single mark of imposture about it; but all was open as 
day to the observation, as well of enemies as friends.. 
Moreover, in its very nature, it was such as not to 
admit of its being counterfeited. That Lazarus was 
dead, was a fact which none could question; for hia 
friends had closed his eyes, and followed his corpse 
to the grave several days before. That he was alive 
again, and that he came forth from the sepulchre at 
the command of Jesus, was perhaps equally a matter 
of public notoriety; for it seems tliere were present 
enemies as well as friends, when the miracle was per* 
formed. If there had not been a divine power dwell- 
ing in him, in other words, if he had not been the Son 
of God, whence this energy in his words, which could 
awfiken even the slumbers of the tomb? If you say* 
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that s#me of the Jews who witnessed this miracle, ap- 
pear still not to have believed on him; I answer, that 
this proves nothing but the omnipotence of prejudice.. 
It proves not that there was any thing of a doubtful 
nature in the manner of its performance, but that the 
kuman mind is capable of being brought into such a 
state, that the light of heaven falls upon it, as the dews 
of heaven upon the flinty rock; that it may be so 
strongly entrenched in error and prejudice, that no 
ray of conviction can ever reach it. 

In the next place, this miracle, like all the other works 
of Jesus, proved his benevolence. For why is it, that he 
has travelled from a distance to Bethany, and gone 
with this group of mourners to the grave of their 
friend, and by an energetic word caused it to give up 
its dead? It was indeed, as we have seen, to demon- 
strate that he was the Sen of God, by shewing that he 
had the keys of death and the grave; but along with 
this sublime object there was combined the gracious 
purpose of drying up the fountains of sorrow, and giv- 
ing unutterable joy to the wounded hearts of an afflicted 
family. And how much of a piece was this with all his 
other works. Trace him from the manger to the cross, 
and you will find him always active in the benevolent 
eause of alleviating human misery; nothing of his divine 
energy is wasted in acts merely calculated to gratify 
curiosity. His favourite element seemed to be in the 
atmosphere of sorrow, where he could dry up the mour- 
ner's tears, or cause the blind to see, or the deaf to 
hear, or the lame to walk. Wherever he went, some 
trace of his benevolent activity was left behind him 
there was some son or daughter of sorrow, who had 
dropped the mantle of woe, and whose countenances 
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was relumed with the smile of returning joy. On all 
that he did, and all that he suffered, was most legibly 
written "good will to men." 

Again, who is there that has any relish for what is 
most tender and sublime in human conduct, that can 
be insensible to that memorable incident, recorded with 
so much simplicity and beauty, that "Jesus wept." He 
saw his friends weeping, and his own benevolent heart 
could not withhold its tribute of sympathy. Callthis 
an infirmity of human nature, if you will, it is an in- 
firmity from which no good man would wish to be free; 
nay, it is not too much to say that even the character 
of the Saviour of the world would not have been per- 
fect without it. Yes, it is one of the brightest, love- 
liest features in human nature; and even the deepest 
sorrow which it ever occasions has something in it so 
sublime and hallowed, that it is an almost enviable lot 
to bear it At the grave of Lazarus, let the miserable 
speculations of that dreaming philosophy, which makes 
the moderate indulgence of human sensibility a weak- 
ness, be confounded. Here let the man, who sternly 
refuses the tribute of a tear for the sorrows of others, 
or who proudly endeavours to reason down the sympa- 
thies, which the God of nature has planted in his bo- 
som, learn that he is opposing the gracious designs 
of his Creator, and has already instituted a process for 
changing himself into a brute. No, it is not a weak- 
ness to weep, when the hand of affliction presses hard 
either upon yourself or your friends. You must indeed 
guard against immoderate sorrow, for that betrays the 
want of resignation to the will of heaven; but your 
tears may fall in profusion, and your heart may even 
send forth sobs of anguish; and if any one reproaches 
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you, you may fearlessly plead the example of the Sa- 
viour of the world. To my mind, I must acknowledge, 
considering the character of Jesus, that I scarcely 
know whether there is more of moral grandeur in that 
sublime and energetic call, which awoke Lazarus from 
the sleep of death, than in those tears of sympathy 
which fell upon his grave. 

And, finally, may we not learn at the grave of Laza- 
rus a most consoling truth, to carry about with us in 
this world of sorrow; I mean the final resurrection of 
the dead. How can we doubt this, when, besides the 
actual promise of God that the dead shall be raised, 
we have here an instance, in which, at the command of 
Jesus, the sepulchre gave back its victim; and what is 
more than all, he who has the keys of death, and who 
once yielded to his iron dominion, has actually come 
back from the grave, and thus justified the title which 
he assumed, as <Hhe Resurrection and the life.'' Let it 
be strongly impressed upon the heart of the Christian^" 
that the same voice which bade Lazarus come forth 
will hereafter disturb the silence of his own grave, and 
speak into life and vigour his own mouldering dust, 
and cause him to stand forth, encircled and beautified 
with the glories of immortality. When, too, he bends 
in sadness over the spot, where sleep the remains of 
his Christian friend, and finds his breast beginning to 
throb with sorrowful recollections, and that last fond 
look rises to remembrance, which stamped its own 
image indelibly on his heart, oh then let him think that 
that mouldering body will be reanimated, and that 
friend restored to him, not as formerly, the victim of 
decay and corruption, but clothed with celestial bloom 
and beauty. And when his 9wn 8tren|tfa. «haiV \xv(^ 
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been wasted by disease^ and the objects of mortal pur- 
suit shall be fading from his view, and the thin parti^ 
tion that separates him from the eternal world is about 
to fall, then again, even while his soul is taking its 
flight for the communion of seraphs, let his faith fasten 
upon the prospect of a resurrection, and let it dwell 

there, till he is absorbed in the full vision of €M. 

B. 
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gj^ To the Editor. 

I have observed, in the Evangdicd and Literwry 
Magazine of last March, <<some remarks" on my let- 
ter respecting the conversion of the Jews, which was 
published in your February number. The writer of 
these remarks has very cunningly signed himself P.W. 

because, T presume, my own signatare was W.P. inti- 
mating^ in this manner, his decided opposition to the 
very last. He talks indeed, throughout, in a remark- 
ably pleasant, self-satisfied tone, as if, together with 
himself, he had convinced every body else., that I was 
entirely in ihe wrong, and there was nothing more to 
be said on my side of the question. But as I do not 
happen to fall in with this opinion, I beg to be heard 
in reply. 

He occupies his first page in defending Mr. Fr^y, 
the agent di the American Society for meliorating the 
condition of the Jews. This was a work to which he 
was not called, and which he might as well have left 
alone. My allusion to tiiat person was very slight. I 
said nothing i^g^st him^ and had nothing to say jml his 
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favour. I had heard manj things to his discredit^ and 
jet I was aware that all these things might possibly be 
excused or refuted; and I therefore merely intimated 
my uncertainty with regard to his character, and my 
intention of being silent about it. But as P.W. speaks 
in a very indignant strain of any attempt to investigate 
his moral qualifications; and seems to regard him as a 
man who is only to be mentioned with the greatest re- 
spect, and whose life is above suspicion, I feel myself 
bound to state my reasons for alluding to him as I did. 
In the first place, I knew that he was dismissed, and 
not honourably dismissed, from the London Society 
far converting the Jews. My authority is the Ninth 
Report of the Committee of that Society, published in. 
1817; from which I make the following extract. ^^Your 
committee must now advert to a circumstance of a 
v^ry painful nature. Shortly after the last anniversary 
meeting, reports were circulated of very improper 
conduct in a person, who had till then acted a promi- 
nent part in this institution. On an investigation of 
tl^ foundation of these rumors, facts were disclosedf 
#nd afterwards confessed by the individual referred to, 
n^ich rendered it the duty of this Committee to inform 
him, that his connexion with the Society must cease. 
He has since left this country, and proceeded to Ame- 
nca." 

In the next place, I had never heard that he was 
i^er received back again into the London Society, 
or restored to their confidence. 

In the third place, I had never seen any sufficient 
vindication of his conduct Some letters, which spoke 
in his favour, from distinguished individuals in Eng-' 
land^ were indeed printed in our ]ouxnsl% %. ^«;w tiv^u^% 
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ago; btU the dates of all these letters were previous to the 
Report above referred /o, when, every body knows, he 
was in high credit with the London Society. A threat 
of legal prosecution was also published against all 
who should dare to question his innocence. But I 
could not discover what vindication or argument there 
was in that. 

It is said that the American Society "have declared 
that he is worthy of public confidence," by appointing 
him their agent. That is true; and the members of the 
Society are respectable men, but they are also fallible 
men, and may have been imposed on, and deceived. 
The London Society have declared that he is not wor- 
thy of confidence, by dismissing him from their service* 
I do not say that the American Society have been im- 
posed on, and deceived, but I say they may have been; 
and I do not see why their simple declaration should 
be esteemed so decisive, as to silence all inquiry. If 
they are in possession of irrefragable proofs of thit 
man's good reputation, let them be given to the pub- 
lic. I shall not only be willing, but I shall rejoice 
to receive them; for though I should still regard the 
project of conversion as chimerical, I should be glad to 
be convinced, that those honest persons who think differ- 
ently, were bestowing their money and their confidence 
on a worthy man. This would be the proper way to 
remove doubt, and silence suspicion. But neither the 
bare declaration of the American Society, nor Mr* 
Frey's vain threat of prosecution, will effect this desi- 
rable object; for no independent mind will be convinced 
by the one, or frightened by the other. 

I think I have said enough to justify myself, for at 
least remaining doubtful o( tVie agi^iit's ctva.racter, or as 
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P.W. more learnedly expresses it in Latin, holding 
my judgment in equU^Mrio; that is to say, in equili- 
brium. And now I will come once more to the sub- 
ject itself, and examine this writer's arguments. 

He seems to be much puzzled to ki^ow what I mean 
by ^^a standing miracle." I thought it was a common 
phrase, and a plain one, or i should not have used it* 
But to explain myself at once, I meant an existing 
miracle, in opposition to one which is performed at a 
certain moment, and then ceases, like the healing of 
the sick, or the raising of the dead. A standing mira- 
cle does not necessarily mean one which is to stand 
forever; and I had no idea of applying any such mean- 
ing to the condition of the Jews, for I myself believe 
that they are finally to be converted. And P. W. had 
some suspicicm that this might be my meaning, for he 
says, that perhaps I intended by a standing miracle, 
^<one which expires after a certain duration." Here 
he is right; but in the next sentence altogether wrong. 
"Where shall we fix its limits? Let it come when it 
will, it would seem, according to this writer, that 
Christianity will then lose one of its convincing 
proofs." I made no such intimation. I spoke of the 
conversion of the Jews, and their restoration, as events 
which were to be contemporary; for thus the prophecies 
speak of them; and I then asked how the latter was to 
be accomplished, when the Jews were no longer a dis- 
tinct people. If he sees in this statement the expres- 
sion of an opinion, that Christianity is to lose one of 
its convincing proofs by the future conversion of the 
Jews, it is more than I intended that he, or any one 
else, should see, and more than I can see myself* Ro. 
then observes that *<Hi8torj could not \o%^ \^^ ^^^^V* ^^ 

21 
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fulfilled prophecy in the separate existence of the 
Jews, if tbej were, at this moment, to be deprived of 
their distinctive peculiarities, and mingled with the 
nations, among whom they are scattered. Even in 
this event, it might, through all future ages, and for all 
practical purposes, remain a ^standing miracle.' " How 
much "fulfilled prophecy" history would lose by 
this amalgamation of the Jews with other nations, I am 
not prepared to say; but I am inclined to think, that 
prophecy itself would lose the fulfilment of their pro* 
mised restoration; and I will leave it to P. W. to ba- 
lance the losses, and find out the ^^practical pur- 
poses." 

He then goes on to argue, that the conversion of the 
Jews will not afiect their restoration. He says, that 
they must either be restored as Jews, or as persons of 
Jewish extraction who have been converted, or in both ■ 
of these conditions; and that, in neither case, will the - 
necessity of their conversion be obviated. Even if they 
are to be restored as Jews, the conversion of a part of 
their nation will not prevent the rest from being re- 
stored, or from being considered as representatives of 
the whole nation. 

All this may be very true, and I have heard it be- 
fore; but it points out no method of procedure in the 
work of conversion. I need not observe how extreme- 
ly fallacious are ^11 human calculations on the subject 
of unfulfilled prophecy. I know not, and P. W. does 
not know, under what circumstances the Jews are to 
be restored. It is not hazarding much, however, to 
say, that no indications of such an event have yet been 
plainly manifested; and that the labour which employs 
Itself in the dark, wittiout d\TecV\otv^ wid ^rithout 
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encouragement, is most likely to be thrown awaj. In 
this point of view I regard the enthusiastic and pow- 
erful exertions of the London Society. Schools and 
churches have been erected, agents and emissaries have 
been set to work, and immense sums of money have 
been expended by them; and yet the only object of any 
importance which they have effected, is the printing of 
a Hebrew Testament. The children have run away 
from the schools, the churches are filled by people who 
were never Jews in their lives, and the money has 
melted away. Here and there a conversion has taken 
place, which sometimes has been pretended, and some- 
times has been real. But there has been nothing to 
justify the expectation, or even the hope, that any 
great thing is to be accomplished, with present pros- 
pects and present means. It is also to be considered, 
that they are not at all situated as those people are, to 
whom Christian missions are usually sent. They have 
the means of knowledge within their reach, they are 
severally acquainted with the languages of the nations 
among whom they are scattered, Testaments are to be 
purchased in every bookstore, sermons and treatises 
solicit their perusal, and Christian churches are always 
open to them, except where unchristian bigotry keeps 
them shut, if any such place there be. I think then, 
that the time for any remarkable change i^this people 
has obviously not yet arrived. They seem to be a race 
destined to experience signal manifestations of the 
Divine will, which must of course be accomplished 
concerning them. In the mean while, as long as they 
live in the midst of Christian light, and with opportu- 
nities of Christian instruction at their very doors, I 
cannot but feel a strong conviction, tWt ^^ ^^qx\.^> 
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which are making in the vague scheme of their cimv^- 
sion, should be directed toward objects, which aflford 
some encouragement, and with regard to which human 
foresight maj offer calculations, and anticipate results. 

I still maintain, therefwe, that nothing short of the 
expectation of a very general conversion of the Jews, 
should authorize the complicated machinery, which has 
been set in motion to convert them; that a general con- 
version, unaccompanied by their restoiution, would be 
no fulfilment of prophecy; and that no signs whatever, 
which men can interpret, have been given, that their 
restoration is soon to be accomplished. 

The next step of P. W. is rather a singular one. He 
brings against me the opinion of Dr. Priestley. '^I 
will adduce," he says, "a few quotations from Dr. 
Priestley's Letters to the Jews, to show that «ne Uni" 
tarian, at least, did not consider their conversion in- 
compatible with the prophecies, but necessary to tbeur 
fulfilment.'' 

I have always regarded Dr. Priestley, from the first 
moment which brought me acquainted with his wri- 
tings, as one of the most learned, judicious, sensible, 
and excellent of men. On the list of departed wmrth 
and greatness, he stands high among those whom I es- 
pecially venerate, and love to honour. But it was not 
surely from Aim, from Aim, of all men, that I received 
a lesson o^eference in matters of speculative opinion, 
to any human authority whatever. On many of the 
most important theological points, I am ready to ac- 
acknowledge that I entirely agree with him. (hi some 
otiiers I do not; and the sul]ject before us is one of ' 
them. Even, therefore, if the passages quoted from 
his Letters were much more decidedly opposed to my 
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sentiiaents thsn I thkik thej are, I cannot conceive 
why they should have been adduced, or what weight 
they could have been supposed to have with me. I shiall 
not linnecessarily len^en my letter by noticing them; 
for it is with P. W. and not with Dr. Priestley that I 
am 4iscussii^ this subject* I will, however, in this 
]^ace, express my pleasure, that P. W. seems to be 
conversant with one of the works, at least, of that great 
man; as I am sure that he could not peruse any one of 
tiiem without advantage. 

After the citations from Dr. Priestley, I am again 
attended to. I am told by P. W. that what I had ad- 
vanced about the impossibility of converting the Jews 
to Trinitarianism, ^ ^manifestly has ho relation to the 
8iib[|ect itself." It has mo further relation to the sub- 
ject than this, tiiat if the means employed are futile, 
the end is not likely to be accom{>lished by those who 
employ tiiem; and that, I think, is a near relation 
enough. "But it is only a reason,'' he says, "why 
TMnitmans shouM not embark in this enterprize. 
Let Trinitarians then, be considered as hors de combat. 
Shall not the good work go on? Will not Unitarians 
take it up?" I wish that Trinitarians ^ould consider 
tiumselves as hors de combat^ for I cannot help thinks 
lug that they are spending their strength in vain, and 
iiquring the cause which they suppose themselves 
maintaining. If they should give up the fight, there 
might doubtless be many Unitariatis who would be dis- 
posed to carry it on, but it would be in a different way, 
and to better purpose. Those who m^t be convinced 
tiiat it was their duty to take it up at this time would 
do so, and those who were not so convinced woulcl 
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keep apart We can none of ns act better, than to 
act from conviction. 

I am next obliged to encounter a most formidable 
triad. Dr. Priestley is brought up again, and with him 
are joined Rabbi David Levi, and Bishop Horslej. 
The first point to be proved is one which I never ques* 
tioned, nor intend to question; and that is, that there 
is a great difference between Unitarian Jews, and 
Unitarian Christians. The next point is, <^that Unita- 
rians would not find the task of converting the Jew& 
easier than Trinitarians." To prove these two points, 
the Rabbi is exhibited, talking like a child, and the 
Bishop, arguing against himself. The Rabbi under- 
takes to assure Dr. Priestley that he is no Christian, 
but a Deist, and wonders why in that case he should 
^<«et up as a defender of Christianity against the Jews;" 
and the Bishop tells him a foolish and pointless story 
about a. Jesuit and an Indian Chief. And does P. W« 
expect to convince me that Trinitarianism is no par- 
ticular obstacle to the reception of Christianity by the 
Jews, because one of their number ignorantly charges 
a Unitarian Christian with being a Deist, and because 
an arrogant Bishop tells a story? The opinion of a 
single Rabbi, and. his misapprehensions, are evidently 
nothing to the purpose, and there is no reason for re- 
peating them here; but the Bishop's story is so de- 
cidedly against his own cause, that it is worth while 
to quote it, with P. W.'s introduction. 

"Dr. Priestley, ia his oontroTersy with Bishop Horsley, maintained 
that the Unitarian seheme would render Christianity more aceeptable 
to Jews, Mahometans, and In^dels. In his reply, the Bishc^ ^7*9 
<yoar device of bringing them to believe Christianity, by giving the 
Aame of Christianity to Fb^t they already beUeye in prinaiple. 
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exactly resembles the stratagem of a certain missionaiy of the JesuitSi 
of whom I have somewhere read, who, ux his zeal for the conyer- 
sion of an Indian Chief, on whom the sublimitj of the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and the purity of its moral precepts, made little 
impression, told him, that Christ had been a valiant and suc- 
cessful warrior, who, in the space of three years, scalped men, wo« 
men, and children, without number. The savage was well disposed 
to become a disciple of such a master— he was baptized, with his 
whole tribe, and the Jesuit gloried in hb numerous converts.' " 

What a story, for a Bishop to tell, and for P. W. to 
tell again! Here we have a Jesuit, who believes not a 
word of the account which he is giving, compared with 
Dr. Priestley, who certainly would have been sincere 
in all his representations of religion, whatever might 
have been their correctness; — and then the savages 
were converted, after all. And this is to prove that 
Unitarians stand, no better chance of converting Jews, 
than Trinitarians do. What an applicable story it is! 
Dr. Priestley could not have had a word to say to it. 

But I can quote something from P. W. himself, 
nearly as good as the Bishop's story, if not quite. It 
is the paragraph which immediately follows it. 

<<The difficulty of converting the Jews should have no other effect 
•n Trinitarians, than to stimulate their exertions. While they em- 
ploy the means, they question neither the ability, nor willingness of 
God to make them effectual. They know, moreover, that whatever 
the Jews tuno disbelieve, they did not always disbelieve the Trinity. 
The testimony of some of their distinguished Rabbins is yet accessi-^ 
ble, Trinitarians also know, or fancv they know, one reaaon, why 
the Jews now deny the Trinity. If the divinity of the Messiah be 
admitted, it will be more difficult to resist the conclusion, that Jenti 
Iff Nazareth is he*** 

I think it would take the testimony of a great many 
< ^distinguished Rabbins," to convince me that the Jews 
were ever Trinitarians. The Old Testament is good 
authority for a part of their history, and the easlve&t 
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part; and I never could find any Tiinity there. And 
at for later Jewish writings, I utterly deny that there is 
any clear, decisive, and respectable testimony among 
them all, which will prove tiiat the Jews, in any part 
of their history, received the doctrine of the Trinity. 
If the testimony of these distinguished Rabbins is so 
accessible, as P. W. pretends, he is bound in honour 
to go and get it, and bring it down to us, and prove 
to the confusion of Jews and Unitarians, that whatever 
the former may now be, there was a time, when all 
their fathers were good Trinitarians. But I utterly 
deny the truth of the assertion. 

With regard to the second part of ^e above extract, 
which announces in such a knowing manner the famous 
reason, why the Jews are now so perverse as to deuy 
the Trinity, I candidly confess that I do not see the 
point of it. In short I do not understand it It is one 
of the darkest oracles I ever read. 

The next quotation, which I shall give jfrom this 
writer, is sufficiently plain, whatever may be its other 
deficiencies. Referring to a passage of my last letter, 
he says; 

"But let us not overlook their redeeming virtae. It is called *coii- 
stancj. They have clung fast to the faith of their lathers.' Does 
W. P. mean Hhe faith of their fathers' of the Old Testament? What 
vas their faith? Not faith simply in a Messiah, but in the Messiah 
whom the prophets foretold; and who, even Unitarians believe, hat 
already come. On this supposition, the present Jews, instead of 
•linging fast to the &ith of their fathers, have apostatized from it. 
Will W. P. call this "noble?'* 

If I ever saw a sophism, it is contained in that para- 
graph. Let P. W. prove that the Jews of the Old Tes- 
ment believed in the very Jesus whom we acknowledge; 
that they knew exactly when he was to be born; that if 
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they had lived at the time of his i^ppearing, they wooM 
have received him as the Messiidi; and that if they were 
HOW alive, they would acknowledge, instead of reject- 
ing him, as their descendants do; and then there wonkL 
be some force in what he has said; but till he can prove 
all this, there is no force in it whatever. But I have 
not yet finished this part of his at^ument. He is very 
fond of getting me into what he imagines to be dilem- 
mas; and proceeds thus; 

<*But perhaps he means the 'faith of their fathers' since the coming^ 
of Christ. If so, it ought to have been called the unbeHef of their 
ikthers. In my view, the reject^ion of the Saviour of the world is asso- 
«ated with fearful guilt. 'He that believeth not shall be damned.' 
Would JesuB ChriM have Used siieli tangiiage, if persevering unbelief 
bud been pardonable? The ^constancy' with which the Jews have 
clung to this infidelity of their fathers, is the darkest feature in the as- 
pect of the whole affair. If this oonstlmoy would but relent, there 
hk^^ be some hope. But as it is, 'hope never cornels.' It was at the 
^opense of this conatancyt that Protestants emerged from Popery, and 
tJnitariaHS from TrinitarianisBi; and yet it is Htohh,* Mo maltter, for 
80 indeed W. P. teaches; *if they worshipped brutes and vegetable!. 
Instead of the living God, 'it sHU would be noble/ He would 'pronounce 
fi nobte/* For this purpose he 'would lift up his voice! I sincerely 
bope, for the honour of Cnitarians, that he would 'lift it up done.' *' 

And I Sincerely hope, and believe, that UnitarianB 
will never be so nnmindfal of their honour, and theil: 
principles, as to suffer any one to lift up his voice alon^, 
in applauding resistance to persecution. Whedier they 
would, or would not, join me, however, would make but 
little diflferfence, as far as the expression of my own opin- 
ion was concerned. I do not iBatter myself that I should 
be heard far, but I diould speak as loud as I could, and if 
Ho otiier voice would unite widi mine, I should even lift 
up mine alone. In this point of view, I care not what 
the Jews believe or disbelieve, or what their fathers be- 
lieved or disbelieved; it may be calted iu^^ t(t \\. toA*^ 
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be called infidelity, or any other name you please; it 
' is opinion at the last, and it is a sacred thing, and 
when force, or penalties, or obloquy, are put in re- 
quisition to eradicate or change it, they ought to be 
resisted, and I should call that resistance conaianey^ 
let others call it what they would. 'When the great 
question of liberty of conscience is at issue, all creeds 
are on the same ground, and alt distinctions of faith 
sink into nothing. Christians, Jews, or Idolaters, it 
is all one; their minds are their own; and when any 
violence is offered to their faith or their heresy, their 
religion or their irreligion, they act a manful part iu 
holding it fast, and resisting to the end. This is what 
I intended by my remarks on the constancy of the 
Jews; and I am sorry that this writer could not, or 
would not, understand me. I have no wish to defend 
that people, for shutting their eyes, and hardening 
their hearts, against the evidence and the influence of 
such a religion as the religion of Jesus. But they have 
suffered their punishment, and are still suffering it. 
The loss of Christian hopes and blessings would be a 
grievous punishment, if no other had been inflicted; 
and I cannot believe that to all their woes are to be 
added the pains of eternal damnation. If that is the 
meaning which P. W. affixes to the words of our Sa- 
viour, I can only say, that his rules of scripture inter- 
pretation differ most widely from mine. How far the 
rejection of Christianity by the Jews is to be attributed 
to their insensibility or wickedness, God forbid that 
I should take it on myself to decide; but as far as it is 
owing to the persecution and contumely which Chris- 
tians themselves have heaped on them, they have not 
onljr their excuse, but their justification. Under all 
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circumstances of this kind, I continue to assert that 
their constancy has been noble. The sarcasms of 
P. W. may, for the present, pass for what they are 
worth, for I feel too much in earnest to reply to him 
in the same strain. 

<^It was at the expense of this constancy,^' he says^ 
*<that Protestants emerged from Popery, and Unita- 
rians from Trinitarianism." It was not at the expense 
of their constancy. Their constancy emancipated 
them. Their convictions began the change, and their 
constancy perfected it, in spite of odium and tribula- 
tion.^ Protestants and Unitarians have been perse- 
cated for changing their faith, and Jews for not 
changing it; it was the free will of the former to leave 
their ancient belief, and of the latter, to keep as they 
are; — ^their constancy and perseverance have been the 
same. P. W. is unfortunate in his illustrations. 

There is now one point in these remarks left for me 
to notice, and it is one in which you, Mr. Editor, are 
personally interested. Because I said it was presump- 
tion to tell people in the newspapers that "the divine 
veracity was pledged" to promote the purposes of the 
American Society, and that every body must come for- 
ward and help to fulfil them, this writer's patience al- 
most forsakes him, and he insists that I am contradict- 
ed not only by the daily practice of all men, but by the 
Report of the Unitarian Book Society, which was pub- 
lished in the same number of the Miscellany with my 
last letter. From the quotation which he makes, it is 
sufficient to repeat the following passage; "truth will 
conquer at last, but it requires in<iitements from hu- 
man aid. God is the author of all, but men are his 
agents; we must labour if we would ho^^%^' l\fc ^«^ 



declares that the Miscellanj ^^maj choose its- awa 
pMt; bat it cannot advocate both Ibe doctrine of tha 
Book Society, and of W. P." 

It would be singular indeed, if a periodical work, 
containing the communications of manj different wri- 
ters, should preserve a perfect consistency; but I will 
venture to affirm, that if the Miscellany never exhibits 
on its pages greater inconsistencies than in the present 
case, it will be the most consistent book of the kind 
which was ever published. I do not think. Sir, that 
you are yet called on to ^ ^choose your own post," by 
deciding, where there is no difference. 

There seems to me to be a great distinction to be 
made, in the first place, between considering ourselves, 
generally, as instruments in the hand of God, — and re- 
garding ourselves as instruments for some particular 
purpose, to be accomplished in a particular way* 
There exists a wide distinction also between fulfilling 
those de»^s of the Almighty, which are always and 
incontestibly our duty, such as the advancement, in 
ourselves and others, of truth and virtue,— and setting 
ourselves up as fulfillers of prophecy. Bonaparte, it is 
said, once had a design of restoring the Jews to thdbr 
own country. And if he had announced that '<the di- 
vine veracity was pledged" to perform this work, and 
had called on the powers of the earth to assist him in 
fulfilling the word of the Almighty, would he not have 
been presumptuous? I think so. And yet he had as 
good a right to consider himself as the instrument of 
God for this purpose, as the American Society, or 
P.W. 

Yours, &c. W.P. 
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Prospects of Unitarianism. 

yVv. are not daunted by that seeming prepon- 
derance of Trinitarianism over our own views of the 
divine nature, which at present exists in the Christian 
world. There is much to encourage us in a review of 
the past, muchjn the spirit of the age, much in the 
^concurring tendencies of existing sects, and much more 
«till in the character of our doctrine itself. 

The progress of Unitarianism for the last hundred 
years, we do not presume to say, is miraculous, but^ 
under every point of view, it is certainly astonishing* 
Far more reasonable would be the assertion of an im- 
mediate interference from heaven to explain this phe- 
nomenon, ^an it is to account for those local excite- 
ments denominated revivals of religion. In the latter, 
an ignorance of the principles of human nature has 
ascribed to a direct divine agency what is merely the 
combined result of sympathy, of deeply excited per- 
sonal fears, of the absence of political and other stimu- 
lants to enthusiasm, of a natural r^eaction from a long 
state of spiritual coldness and sloth) and of otKex: 
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causes, which we may take some future opportunity to 
enumerate and illustrate. But in the progress of Uni- 
tarianism, we see it silently and humbly springing out 
in every unconnected quarter, like the other works of 
God. It has borrowed little aid from sympathy, for^ 
alas, it has had to encounter the most violent antipa- 
thies. It has not been ushered up to its growth by the 
operation of personal fears, since a thousand times 
more efforts have been made to scare converts from its 
pale, than to draw them into it. It is not the child of 
passion, nor the nursling of sentimental enthusiasm, 
nor scarcely even now the object of any thing like 
combined and systematic efforts. 

We make these statements simply by way of com- 
parison, and not at all for the pharisaical purpose of 
really arrogating to ourselves any special protection 
from heaven. It is enough for us that the age of 
Christian miracles gave an impulse to the propagation 
of truth and holiness through all succeeding times. It 
is enough that Christ deposited the leaven in the mass 
of human nature, for we believe it will ferment there 
under the ordinary operations of Providence. It is 
enough that he dropt the mustard seed in the soil; we 
are assured that the plant will grow. The comforter, 
we believe, is still manifesting his gentle and bene- 
ficent influences, but it is by the instrumentality of a 
studied and preached gospel, and by the communica- 
tion from man to man of such ideas and feelings as pe* 
culiarly belong to Christianity. That the Deity* alto- 
gether refrains from influencing the hearts of his ra- 
tional creatures immediately, we are not so philosophi- 
cal, so epicurean, as to affirm. But we should be glad 
to know what token he has given us, that the direct 
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operation of his spirit is more real in the crowd of a 
prajer-meeting, than in the closet of the incipient 
Unitarian, who bends over his Bible, and studies, and 
prays, and feels his mind opening into the marvellous 
light of truth, as calmly, as irresistibly, and as gladly, 
as the morning ushers in the day. 

We can put our finger on four prominent places in 
the map ot Christendom, where orthodoxy, since the 
era of the reformation, was planted with a strength 
and deepness, which mere human foresight would pre- 
dict could never suffer it to be eradicated, but where 
the result has utterly baffled such prediction. We 
allude to Geneva, the realm of the despotic Calvin—- 
to the whole region between Poland and the Rhine, in 
which, wherever the reformation was established, the 
strict dogmas of Luther once almost universally pre- 
vailed—to the Presbyterian Churches throughout Eng- 
land and Ireland — and lastly, to New England. Now /^ 
contemplate, for a moment, the silent, yet mighty pro- 
gress, which our views have developed just in those 
four regions on the globe, where alone Christianity has 
been partially or wholly released from her alliance 
v\rith power, or where the religious principle, and the 
spirit of inquiry, have together and unimpeded exerted 
their energies. What Unitarian, on glancing at this 
picture, should be discouraged at seeing all the wealth, 
the learning, the exertions, the bitterness, and the 
zeal of orthodoxy, confederated around him, to multi- 
ply missionaries, to found theological institutions, 
and to plant churches, for the sake of perpetuating 
doctrines, which do violence to scripture and reason? 
Look at the past, we say, and judge by that of the 
future* 
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A few years ago, Unitarians used to predict, thov^ 
not very earnestly or emphatically, that the efforts of 
orthodox missionaries in India, so far as they were 
successful at all, would sooner or later terminate in 
the establishment there of Unitarianism. But did our 
most sanguine anticipations imagine that a Rammohun 
Roy would so soon feel his way alone through the sys- 
tem of Christianity presented to him, till he should 
arrive nearly at what we believe the simplicity of the 
gospel? Did we expect that the propagandists of or- 
thodoxy itself would so soon write home, as they hare 
already done, to their employers in England, and pro- 
fess their conversion to the Unitarian faith? Did we 
look forward to the institution in India itself of two or 
three congregations, where pure Unitarian Christianity 
is adopted and inculcated? 

To come home again, and survey the progress of our 
cause in single neighbourhoods.— ^In any given spot 
where Unitarianism has arisen for the last few years, 
what changes and fluctuations of feeling with respect 
to it have come within the experience of every one at 
all interested! How have we learned to bear the 
brunt of the storm, which obloquy, bigotry, and false 
zeal, have blown with an infuriated blast against us! 
In many places, the name of Unitarian is already be- 
ginning to become honourable, where, but a short time 
since, he who dared to assume it did it only at the 
expense of a suspicious and withered reputation. A 
Unitarian chaplain has already proclaimed the simpli- 
city of the gospel within the walls of our central capi- 
tol. In vain have pulpits denounced us— -<and private 
circles hunted us down — and Bible societies refused 
our subscriptions — and hypocrites started back with an 
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affected and glowering shudder on learning at what 
church we worshipped — and little children been en- 
couraged to scoff at our little children; — we are every 
where holding up our heads; the public clamour no 
longer makes us half believe we have done wrong, and 
almost inquire of ourselves whether we have not been 
picking pockets, instead of comparing scriptural texts; 
the films on the eyes of our adversaries are loosening, 
if not absolutely dropping off; hatred is softening into 
respect, and the spirit of exclusion is melting into that 
of toleration* This happy process, it is true, is as yet 
very far from being perfected every where, or perhaps 
any where; but he must be a superficial observer of the 
course of public opinion, wlio does not perceive the 
tide, on the whole, making against intolerance, as surely 
as the ocean tide advances up the shore. 

And all this was to be expected, as we intimated in 
the beginning of these remarks, from our second 
source of encouragement, the spirit of the age. Uni- 
tarians calculate much on this. Mere authority bears 
nothing like the sway which it once did. The senti- 
mental worshippers of antiquity are growing fewer in 
number, and are learning to value religion for its es- 
sence, rather than for its rust. Or, should this poeti- 
cal class of believers continue to flourish, Unitarian- 
ism, even though it could not claim, as we hold that it 
can, the character of the only true antiquarian form 
of Christianity, is yet every day increasing its recom- 
mendations on this score, and two or three hundred 
years hence, it will exhibit as beautiful and imposing 
an antiquity, as any sect now does, with the excep- 
tion of the Koman Catholic alone. That active curi- 
osity, which is pushing its researches mto «^«53 ^>jDkKt 
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department of inquiry, cannot stop short at the Bible* 
Trinitarianism (and its advocates too well know the 
secret,) is this moment the religion of the majority, 
only from acquiescence. They very well know^ that he 
who but questions it, is lost to them. An aged Trini- 
tarian minister of Massachusetts, nearly twenty years 
since, predicted to a brother clergyman, the certm 
ultimate defection from orthodoxy of a revered ornar 
ment of the Boston pulpit, only alleging as his reason, 
that the latter had expressed his doubts. But how many 
doubts will be expressed the next hundred years? 

We are aware, however, that we must not too san- 
guinely calculate on the spirit of the age. Circum- 
stances often arise to give it an unexpected character 
and direction. It is not impossible, that a cold blast 
of infidelity, more freezing than a northern wind, may 
sweep over the world, and wither, for a long time, 
Unitarianism, along with the less perfect modifications 
of Christianity. Or a sirocco of wild enthusiasm, as 
univei*sal as the mania of the crusades, may drive the 
reason and understanding of mankind out of the region 
of deliberate faith, into a spiritual frenzy, undiscrimi- 
nating and passionate. But on the other hand, the same 
possibility exists, tinged too, we trust, with some little 
probability, that a very wide and sudden movement 
may ere long take place in favour of Unitarianism. 

But we need not indulge either the gloomy or the 
romantic apprehensions involved in the foregoing ex- 
treme suppositions. For we already behold our oppo- 
nents, every where, the involuntary pioneers of our 
majestic and ultimately triumphant principles. Let 
them establish thew education societies; train their 
joung men to the knowledge and practice of Biblical 
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criiicisiii; plant them all over the country, all over the 
world 9 in flouriahing churches; as sure as the «oul 13 
free, and truth attainable, and the inarch of opinion 
unfettered, these young men, or their successors, must 
work their way, as fifty other settled clergymen have 
done in Massachusetts the last ten years, amidst the 
calm seclusion of their studies, into the precincts of a 
brighter and more solid iaith, than that which is now 
taught them as the relics of the unfinished Reforma- 
tion. The Eclectic Review-ers long since pathetically 
mourned the alarming process by which iMm -conform* 
ing churches in England degenerated into sdiools of he- 
resy. They ascribed it to the custom of settling the sons 
of clergymen in the places of their fathers! Time and 
learning, as they complained, quite blunted in the de- 
scendants the original vehemence with which their or- 
thodox progenitors maintained the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. It will be so here and every where. Time, learn- 
ing, study, reflection, and the Bible, are our unpaid 
Unitarian missionaries. Though we should employ 
missionaries elsewhere, never may we be induced to 
encroach on this field, nor steal into parishes for the 
purpose of breaking them up, and introducing a tone 
of bitter feeling, which is as much to be deprecated as 
speculative errors. Divisions a^d bitterness will suffi«- 
ciently multiply of themselves. It is not to be expect- 
ed, that no resistance will be made to the increase of 
light and truth, which we so confidently anticipate. 
We compassionate the future victims of persecution^ 
whom the irresistible growth of Unitarianism will 
raise up among those who embrace it. But we kuow 
they will be firm, and enjoy that peace of mind, which 
the world cannot^ but which truth, cooscieiice^ aad 
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Heaven can give. And, happily, numerous will be flwJ 
congregations, where a gentle and silent transition, 
like that from night to day, will be m[ade from error 
to truth. The people, as the Panoplist allowed 
unawares, will know nothing of the old doctrines, if 
the old doctrines are not perpetually dragged into no- 
tice. With the exception of comparatively a few 
rapid, violent, and resisted changes, the probable pro- 
cess of universal Unitarianization will be this. In 
every denomination under the sun, the great leading 
truths, doctrines, and spirit, of unadulterated Chris- 
tianity will alone be dwelt upon, and all that is unim- 
portant, all that is merely sectarian, all that is solemn- 
ly metaphysical, all that even the refined and able 
spirits of Milton's Pandemonium in vain attempted to 
penetrate, will be quietly dropped out of view, and be 
us littie heard of as the once agitated question now is, 
whether Lois, the mother of Mary, was the grand- 
mother of the Deity, or only the mother of his mother* 
In this desirable and gradual ti*ansmutation,the very 
same of Unitarian will, in all probability, disappear, 
along with those of many existing sects, which are at 
this moment far more busily engaged in digging lines 
of circumvallation about their own separate enclosures, 
than in promoting the general interests of Christianity. 
When the idea, or the phantasm, of Trinitarianism goes 
out of the world, tbe name will go with it, and of 
course the correlative term Unitarian will be abolished 
too. Yet no genuine Christian of that denomination 
can lament this circumstance, since we ought to rise 
infinitely higher than the poor and paltry spirit of sec- 
tarian triumph, and expend our sole endeavours in be- 
Jidlf of those things and f rinciples, ^vch revelation has 
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cleliyered to us, and consecrated to the honour of God, 
and the everlasting good of man. 

After having reviewed the past, and examined tiie 
spirit of the age, we were next to inquire what encour- 
agements we may hope for from the concurring ten- 
dencies of sects, and from the character <^ our doctrine 
itself. 

One important fact, which has been never enough at- 
tended to, will, at a single glance, convince the reader, 
that we have solid ground-work for the above sanguine 
speculations. The fact alluded to is, that substantial 
Unitarianism at this moment exists, in a greater or 
less degree of development, in the faith of every de- 
nomination of Christians. There is a Unity of God 
for which they all as strenuously contend as for hn 
Trinity; there is a certain inferiority of Christ to the 
Father, which mingles among all their instructions, as 
frequently as does his equality to the Father; nay, 
even his independent human nature is as often pre- 
sented by orthodox preachers to the contemplation of 
their hearers, as is his divinity. The force of motives, 
and the authority of all the sanctions of revelation, 
which are the grand and sacred moral instruments of 
Unitarian exhortation, continue, in spite of the mar- 
vellous inconsistency, to be urged by many Trinita- 
rian advocates of absolute election and vicarious atone- 
ment. And so of every other doctrine which contri- 
butes to form the substance of our faith. The perfect 
statue, we maintain, exists beneath every block, how- 
ever uncouth, disfigured, and repulsive, or however 
overloaded, beautified, and disguised, which the differ- 
ing imaginations of Christians have caught hold ot and 
worshipped as the form of truth. We hint thift^ b^ th^ 
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way, as one justification of our alleged want of secta- 
rian zeal. We insist that simple Unitarianism is every 
where preached, except when a few lovers of mystery, 
metaphysics, abstraction, and barren system, succeed 
either in exciting the public mind, or in harrowing 
their religious teachers into what has been so sadly 
miscalled doctrinal preaching. Unitarian incense in- 
voluntarily ascends from every altar where sincere 
Christianity ministers, and it is not ours to assert, that 
it may not be almost as acceptable to the Deity as if it 
were pure and unmixed. 

But thus, then, at least, the foundation is already, 
laid for us; the seed is sown; or rather let us say, the 
complete edifice, the entire tree is standing, waiting 
for the scaffolding to be torn away, for the excrescen- 
cies to be lopped off*. It is this which gives us the un- 
matched advantage over all opposing sects. Unita- 
rianism certainly lies at the heart of their creeds; 
Trinitarianism has no sort of connection with ours. 
"Why should they not therefore exhibit more zeal than 
we, since it is so much easier for us to pry an error off 
from their minds, than for them to nail it on ours? 
Their exertions for sectarian success must be inces- 
sant and unwearied, ours for the spread of truth may 
almost be quiescent. It is up-hill work with them; we 
are moving onward by an instinctive impetus. Where 
they count one convert from us, we number a church 
brought over from them; for this is now about the true 
and settled ratio of the matter. They feel and know 
that every word said against our belief, is uttered 
jagainst something which exists somewhere in the gos- 
pel, and is so much played into the hands of infidels; 
And this is the conscious secret of much of that iear^ 
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clamour, mystery, bustle, personality, jealousy, and 
despair, which, treading argument under foot, unite 
in producing on their side a convulsive and often not 
contemptible opposition. The very worst that can be 
said of us, on the supposition that we are wrong, is 
that we come short of the whole truth; but if they are 
wrong, it is manifest that their error is positive, and 
infinitely monstrous. Such are our overwhelming ad- 
vantages, intrinsic in the very nature of the question, 
on which the two leading divisions of Christians are at 
issue. 

Therefore, the fences and fortifications of orthodox 
principles, which, as if under an apprehension of the 
process we have been anticipating, it is now so much 
the fashion to erect, do not in the least appal us. Time 
has as little respect for creeds and subscriptions, as 
for the edifices in which they are recited. With re- 
gard to the Church of England, her orthodoxy depends - 
pretty much on the will of the king, and of parliament 
assembled. The power is in his hand of calling to- 
gether a convocation^ which might by one decree change 
the whole colour and texture of that church. In our 
own country, the same convention which left the Epis- 
copal church here at liberty to introduce or not into its 
liturgy the "descent of Christ into hell," have still the 
power to exclude from it the dogma of his deification. 
We have much hope hereafter in that same general 
convention. The General Assembly of Presbyterians 
is at peace and harmony in itself, — a decided symptom^ 
of Unitarian tendencies; the two great connexions of 
Presbyterianism are effecting a reunion, which so far 
also indirectly argues well for our cause. Let but the 
spirit of bigotry in any shape go down^ aadthft i^lViL \% 
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80 much cleared for the advance of liberalitj. Neither 
does the subscription at Andover, every five jeara rer 
newed, appal us. If the wealth and resources of that 
institution are so locked up, that they cannot be applied 
to the revolving exigencies of truth, religion » and free 
inquiry, the new demands of society will bye and bye 
easily create their own supplies. 

Amid the reasonable visions which we thus love to 
indulge, respecting the prevalence of right theological 
views, we are by no means so sanguine as to expect a 
general uniformity in exteriour modes of worship* 
Should the world be ever completely Unitarianized, 
there may still prevail different sects, of subordinate 
opinions, as various as the colours of the rainbow. We 
hope even in our own day, to see Unitarian Methodists^ 
arranging themselves into classes, and watching over 
each other's moral and spiritual welfare with a profita^ 
ble zeal. Is not this possible without those lamentable 
peculiarities which almost seem to reduce the religion 
of the followers oi Wesley into an animal and musou* 
lar concern? In England, there is already an abun* 
dance of Unitarian Baptists, in the most flourishing 
state, who perpetuate among themselves the innocent 
custom of what some think to be the exact mode in 
which the Saviour was baptized. They find, too, that 
they can easily enjoy the satisfaction of existing as a 
separate sect, without setting up that last inner sane* 
tuary of bigotry, denominated close communion. The 
Washington Columbian College has adopted Camp- 
bell's Gospels and Dissertations as a text book in their 
theological department What a wedge for liberality! 
The German Lutheran Churches have only to continue 
eaploj'mg the Liturgy of their Evangelical Synod of 
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New York,' and it is all we ask 6f them. Why may- 
there not lie ^Unitarian Episcopalians , witii expurga- 
ted liturgies, content with only asserting the expedien- 
ey.of their ecclesiastical polity, which is no more com- 
manded in Scripture than is the wearing of sandals, or 
baptism in fresh water? They might likewise continue 
to be firm and true Episcopalians, without maintaining 
at this enlightened era the superstitious notion of a 
tactual communication of spiritual authority, through a 
long pastoral chain, that has been sometimes broken, 
sometimes doubled, often confused, and often com- 
posed of links, unholy, murderous, adulterous. Why 
can there not be Unitarian Catholics, acknowledging 
the spiritual jurisdiction of a Unitarian bishop of 
Rome, and' wearing the most beautiful gowns, but pay- 
ing' their adorations to their Creator alone, and allow- 
ing salvation to- be possible without their own pale? 
And why can we not conceive of a kind of Unitarian 
Calvinists, handling, if' they choose, the inexplicable 
«ietaphysics of heaven, and reducing it, by way of ex- 
ercising %he mind, into creeds -and systems, but not 
daring the attempt of bringing it down to be applied 
^y themselves to human, practical, familiar affairs? 
In the mean time, they might safely take their opin- 
ion* of the divine nature from Calvin's own explana- 
tions arid reservations on the subject of the Trinity, or 
a&we should rather prefer, from* Prdfessor Stuart, who 
at present absolutely denies that there are internal dis- 
tinctions^ of any kind in the Deity. 

Newall these shades and variations might be par- 
donable and even useful. Every man might have the 
subordinate stimulus of acting and living for the honour 
i0f kifftew&'peculiar denomination^ but at'tih^ %^\si%^cffcw^ 
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of harmonizing with all other denominations in cher- 
ishing the belief of the strict unity of God, and treating 
his fellow creatures as God's children. That such a 
happy state of things may yet come round, we are 
surely encouraged to hope from the circumstance, that 
the most discordant and heterogeneous sects do really 
unite at present in the common ofcgect of misunder- 
standing, condemning, and vilifying Unitarians. 

But that, on which, after all, we place our chief de- 
pendence, is the character of our doctrine itself. That 
doctrine, as we believe, is genuine Christianity, and 
therefore it must prevail. It has been stigmatized as 
the half way road to infidelity. Let it be seen, in 
coming time, whether it is not rather the only barrier 
against a wild, unprofitable enthusiasm on the one 
hand, and a deadening unbelief on the other. God is 
certainly still the basis of Unitarian Christianity. All 
the glories and perfections of his character, all the im- 
pressive and interesting relations, in which he exists 
towards mankind, will forever constitute the exalted 
themes of the Unitarian preacher, and find him hearers 
and followers, as long as he is true to himself and his 
Creator, and as long as there remains in the breasts of 
men a spark of religious principle and religious affec- 
tion. Nor can we ever be silenced by one of those 
hundred dilemmas into which it is so easy for the hum- 
blest Unitarian to plunge the most learned and refined 
of his opponents, such as, what became of the world 
when its Maker and Preserver lay dead in the tomb? 

The Bible too is ours. If we still labour to restore 
it to its true and original text, if we still inculcate the 
elevated morality which may be drawn from its con- 
tents^ if we still catch and communicate that sjurit of 
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lofty devotion which it in many places exhibits, if we 
still trace, develope, and apply that thread of inspira- 
tion which runs through it, if we still elucidate the 
difficulties, which antiquity, language, and prevailing 
associations have unavoidably interwoven into it, never 
fear, but that there will still exist curiosity enough 
among men to hear us, and moral sense enough to re- 
ceive our instructions, and piety enough to join with 
us, and respect enough for revelation to adopt and 
practise upon our inculcation of its rules and lessons, 
and gratitude and friendship enough to animate us 
amidst the labours of study, or the discouragements of 
obloquy and opposition. 

And Jesus too is ours! He upon whom our oppo- 
nents lavish so equivocal a compliment, by represent* 
ing our religion as worthless, because it only involves 
all that he taught, and acted, and suffered, and exem- 
plified before mankind, in the name, and by the au- 
thority and power of his Father! Jesus is ours, whom 
ihey^ and not wey would preposterously reduce to the 
level of a heathen philosopher, if he is allowed to be 
any thing short of that Almighty Being, who sent him^ 
and to whom he prayed. Jesus is ours — ^and will that 
doctrine ever want the blessing of Heaven on its sup- 
porters, or fail of obtaining adherents, till it spreads 
from the rising to the setting sun, which has him for 
its chief corner-stone? . As sure as repentance is the 
chief duty of man*— or the worship of the Father in 
spirit any better than the grovellings of idolatry — as 
sure as the example of Jesus Christ has any charms, 
or his miracles any reality, or his revelations of the 
character of God any authority, or his practical pre- 
cepts any use or excellence, or the spirit which he 
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breathed any regenerating power, or his pnHnises of 
heaven anj truth, or his resurrection any better foun- 
dation in &ct than a dream, so sure will Unitarianism 
be exactly adapted to all the moral and spirituftlf wants 
of mankind, and find a temple in millions of pure, vir- 
tuous, believing, repenting, and adoring bearts. 



Frefhct to Sparks* Theological Cottection. 

[The second number of this valuaUe Work, c^m^ist- 
ing of selections from Blackburne and Hoadly , was pub- 
lished in April last It completes the ftrst Toludie, 
and is accompanied by the title pages, a dedication to 
the President of Harvard University, a preface, and a 
table of contents. The selections^ are of aai' extremely 
interesting nature, and such as to maintain the h^ 
character of the work. The preface exhibits the com* 
piler's views and purposes in undertaking the collec- 
tion, and the rules by which he intends to be guided 
in its formation. For the benefit of tfiose of our rea- 
ders who have not seen the work itself, we shall here 
transfer the preface, without abridgment, to our pages.] 

PREFACE. 

Since the commencement of the Reformation, books 
have been multiplied to a very great extent in almost 
every department of theology. No science has laid a 
heavier tax on the industry of the learned, or contribu* 
ted more to fill the shelves of libraries. The Scrip- 
tures have been examined, and their meaning illus« 
trated, by all the aids which talents and erudition 
could command. Philology, criticism, rhetoric, logic, 
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and, indeed, all the arts of definiDg language and ana- 
lyzing thought, have been employed to establish thje 
foundation, and ornament the structure of theology. 

In a science, which runs so far into the deep aqd 
uncertain things of metaphysics, and which allows so 
wide a range for the imagination, it is no wonder, that 
much should be written, which is neither calculated to 
instruct the plain inquirer, nor edify the practical 
christian. It is no wonder, that reason should some- 
times be misled, the judgment perverted, and truth 
obscured. The topics of theological discussion are ex- 
haustless, and christians of every form of belief have 
applied themselves with equal zeal, if not with equal 
ability, to the task of developing and enforcing their 
peculiar sentiments. The consequence has been, that 
the labours of many great and wise men are now use- 
less to the world. Lives have been passed in decora* 
ting gaudy and unsubstantial theories, or wasted in 
the barren fields of metaphysical controversy, or idly 
expended in the wild dreams of enthusiasm. 

From general causes like these, and from others of 
a particular and local nature, theology has too often 
been rendered cumbersome, unintelligible, and unpro- 
fitable. But after all, amidst a prodigious waste of in- 
tellect and labour, some treasures remain worthy of 
the great minds, which bequeathed them to posterity, 
vrorthy of the religion of Jesus, and worthy to be stu- 
died and admired by every sincere believer. Among 
the numerous works on theological subjects, a few may 
be found, which have an intrinsic value distinct from 
the speculative opinions contained in them, and from 
the dogmas, which it may be their primary or subor- 
dinate object to inculcate. Practical religion la the 
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same every where, and with all persons. Truth is 
uniformly the same, and so are the principles of hu- 
man nature, of reason, and of conscience. Wise and 
enlightened men, however they may differ on points of 
Speculation, will think nearly alike on all that is fun-^ 
damental or important in religion, when they submit 
to be guided by their understanding. 

In forming the present Collection of Essays and 
Tracts in Theology, it is the purpose of the Editor to 
select such articles from different writers, as in some 
degree at least bear this uniformity of character. 
Neither the particular tenets entertained by any au- 
thor, nor the sect with which it may have been his 
pleasure to associate himself, will be taken into con- 
sideration. Tlie only undeviating rule of selection 
will be, that every article chosen shall be marked with 
rational and liberal views of Christianity, and suited to 
inform the mind, or improve the temper and practice. 
Nothing will be introduced, which violates the protes- 
tant principles of christian liberty, free inquiry, tolera- 
tion, and the exercise of private judgment in all the 
concerns of religion If there be a right more sacred 
tliau any other, it is that which gives every man an 
unlimited control over the operations of his own mind, 
lespocially in those inquiries, for the result of which he 
is accountable only to God. 

The work will be composed chiefly of pieces from 
English authors. Many articles of merit, written by 
men distinguished for learning and piety, have become 
rare, and are not to be obtained without difficulty. 
They are either concealed in voluminous works, or 
itheir fame is passed away wifh the memory of the 
errata m winch they t>Tigiiiuted. Bishop Watson'^ 
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excellent collection of Tracts has done much to rescue 
some treatises of this description from the state of un- 
merited forgetfulness into which they were falling. 
But his plan was widely different from the one here 
Contemplated. It was his aim to form several treatises 
into a methodical arrangement, in such a manner that 
together thej should constitute a general system of 
divinity. In pursuance of this design he took into his 
collection some elaborate works, and he was therefore 
limited in number and variety. The plan here insti- 
tuted allows a greater latitude, and will enable the 
Editor to receive from any quarter whatever is deemed 
valuable. 

Some persons, who have assumed the liberty to think 
for themselves, have written with a freedom and inde- 
pendence on religious subjects, which have not always 
been acceptable to those of a more timid spirit and 
yielding temperament. Men of the first eminence, 
and of unblemished character, have deviated from the 
common track, and dared to make their way by the 
light of reason and the Scriptures, preferring the sim- 
ple instructions and commands of Christ to the intri- 
cacies of human creeds and systems. They have be- 
lieved with Paley, that "whatever makes religion more 
rational, makes it more credible;" and with Young, 
that "when faith is virtue, reason makes it so." It is 
not sui^rising, that such men should not think in the 
«ame train as those, who adopt the enthusiast's short 
rule of believing a thing, because it is impossible, or 
"who look upon mysteries as constituting essential parts 
of a christian's faith. 

It is a maxim, as true in religion as in every thing 
dse^ that opinions are as various as mea. Quot 
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homines tot aenierUim. These opinions some christians 
are fond of dividing out into two classes, under the 
general heads of orthodox and heterodox. A classifi* 
cation so arbitrary, one would think, ought to be made 
on the most exact and rigid principles; but, when we 
come to the reality, nothing is more loose and inde- 
finite. It was a correct saying of Locke, that ^^every 
man is orthodox to himself;" and hence every one may 
range in the class of heterodoxy all opinions which do 
not agree with his own. In some cases a majority 
have harmonized so far, as to assent to general for- 
mularies and confessions, and then whoever followed 
them was orthodox to all the rest, and whoever refused 
to follow was heterodox to the same extent. 

It has happened, nevertheless, that among these dis- 
senters from established creeds have been some of the 
greatest and best men, who have adorned the christian 
church. Their writings have done much to establish 
the truth, authority, and consistency of the Scriptures, 
and to fix just rules of criticism and interpretation; 
they have done much to recommend Christianity by 
proving its simple and divine character, and to encour- 
age religious practice by founding it on its proper basis 
of charity, toleration, and personal goodness. There 
is no reason why a name or an opinion, the narrowness 
of bigotry or the tide of popular prejudice, should ex- 
clude such writings from the publicity to which their 
merits give them a claim, or from the good influence, 
which they are eminently qualified to exercise. 

It is intended not only to draw from the best English 
authors, but also to translate occasionally from divines, 
who have written, in Latin, German, or French. Se- 
veral valuable articles may, it is thought, be obtained 
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from these sources, which have ney^r been pr;esented 
to the English reader. Something,, np^ do^ibt, maj ba 
gleaned from the first Befoimers su^ciefiU^ fcee ftom 
the spirit, and violence, and jargoao£ those 1uaies,.tD 
be read with interest and profit at the pnesent doj^ 
Whenever christians have been attacked as avowng an 
eiToaeQus faith, thej have d^ended tiiemselvefr in 
nearly the same way. Eqjually indignaBt at oppres« 
sion, they have asserted the right of inquiry, judgr 
ni^e^,,a4iid belief, with equ«i earnestn^dSA mA sound 
reasouuig. They have usually maintained the true 
]M4nc^>les of scriptural chvisitianity. 

Sven Calvin, in his expostulation with the king vS 
France, was moved to plead the cause o^ liberty and 
toleration most eloquently, while h^ vf^ suffeping in 
e&ile under the odium of being a heretic. So it was 
with Luther, Melancthon, and their associates. When 
defending themselves against the common adversary, 
ihey took rational grounds. It was only on things of 
doubtful import, that they became enthusiasts, bigots^ 
dogmatists, and persecutors. They deserted ifeasoA^ 
and then reason deserted them. When ihey attempt- 
ed to enforce what they pould neither explain noip 
understand, they quarrelled, became furious, called 
pames, excommunicated, anathematized. With th# 
voluminous repositories of these feuds, we have po o^ 
casion to be acquainted; yet we may still listen witH 
pleasure and advantage to the eloquence and argu? 
ments of the first Reformers, in support of the common 
principles of religious truth and liberty. 

Some good articles in theology are moreover oon? 
taiBed in the writings of the Polish Brethren. For 
ability a^d learoiag they have nev^ b^cA surpassedt 
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but it is to be regretted, that so large a portion of their 
works is taken up in discussing the abstruser points of 
controversy, and that they were so much addicted to 
the school dialectics in use at the time in which they 
wrote. This objection, however, does not apply to 
their commentaries, which are perspicuous and na- 
tural, and manifest great critical acumen and sound 
judgment They have served as a storehouse from 
which all sects and parties have drawn with more free- 
dom, than they have found it convenient to acknow- 
ledge. Few commentaries on the Scriptures have ap- 
peared during the last century, which have not profited 
either directly or indirectly from these sources. Or- 
thodox and heterodox have been equally dependant, 
and equally cautious how they gave credit, where cre- 
dit was due. Archbishop Tiilotson was more ingenu- 
ous; but he paid dearly for his honesty and frankness, 
by being branded as a heretic and a Socinian. Many 
were ready to inflict this censure, who were not 
ashamed to be plagiarists and pilferers. But the time 
has happily come, when names have lost their terror, 
and a man may confess, without fear, through what 
channels he receives knowledge and truth. 

The celebrated theologians among the early Armin- 
ians, such as Grotius, Episcopius, Wetstein, Le Clerc, 
and Limborch, were the authors of valuable works, 
founded on the broad principles of a liberal and ra- 
tional faith. From these writers, perhaps, a few pieces 
may be published, which will afford light and assis- 
tance to inquirers at the present day. Le Clerc, espe- 
cially, among other works of formidable magnitude, 
has left several short treatises, which bear testimony 
to his f^^^^y learning, and genius^ as well as to his 
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enlargement of mind and charitable spirit. The Ar* 
minians, like the first Reformers, wrote in self defence. 
Thej maintained the liberty of conscience, and used 
the weapons furnished bj reason and the Scriptures. 
The Calvinists had combated the Catholics with the 
same weapons, but thej were now grown strong, and 
came down upon the defenceless Remonstrants with 
the artillery of creeds and confessions, synods and 
councils, imprisonment and civil penalties. Having 
no means of physical resistance, the Remonstrants re- 
lied on their intellectual strength and the justice of 
their cause. In this respect they gained a conquest as 
complete and honourable, as it was on the other part 
ignoble and unchristian. Their works written on this 
occasion, and afterwards, contain excellent specimens 
of theological discussion and criticism, which are in 
strict conformity with the spirit and original simplicity 
of the Gospel. 

In drawing from so large a number of writers, whose 
opinions were various, it cannot be expected, that a 
perfect consistency will be preserved in the religious 
sentiments advanced in different parts of this work. 
Much less can it be supposed, that the Editor's opin- 
ions accord with all that may be published. It will be 
a general rule to give the articles entire, nor will an 
adteration or abridgment of them ever be made in con- 
sequence of the sentiments, which they express. Some- 
times such parts may be omitted, as are local, and have 
no immediate bearing on the subject at large; but this 
will seldom happen, and never unless it be notified to 
the reader. It is deemed highly important that the 
language of the authors should be faithfully and exactljf 
retained. 



The 'Editor will endeavour to CMnpme,' ill* the bio- 
.gpaphiealttfid critical notices, ^u eh hioideii^S'aiid facts, 
kuikviaj add to the interest ^nd ^ah^' ^f -ike wofk. 
JSiiitable remarks will be ^annexed iforexirtaitiing' the 
vljedt of each article, and for making its pnrpoftaiAi 
meaning clearly understood. If anj topic should be 
introduced, which, in ithe progress of tke^Ogical sci- 
ence, has received new light since the artie^ was 
-writt^, an attempt may perhaps be nade to bring the 
-•nbfect down (to the present state .of knowhedge. In 
«ahort, if proper discretion be exercised in- selecting ar- 
.^ticles^ aiMl the plan here proposed be jiidiciowlly execu- 
ted, it is* confidently believed, that the work will be an 
4icceptable -and nsefol ae<fiisition to the l^raries net 
only of thedogians and bibHciLl students, but of every 
>cla88rH>f readei^s. 
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Okristians^ 

•Much has been said about a unity of ^&ltk;.tairid 
much has it* been lamented, that there ^sbottld be a«ch 
numerous and important differenoes of opinimi among 
those, who. profess to receive the sameireiigkai. The 
haughty have raged,, because the minds of i men- *woiiU 
notiacknowledge their sole domimon; the < unbelieiui^ 
have scoflfed.'at the discordancies of Jihe faithful; 4b& 
weak have been disturbed by; the seeming 'uncectainiy 
of all belief; and the truly pious and. charitaUe have 
wppt over the. vice, and misery, and murder, liwkich 
religious disputes have occasioned. 
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It is sad indeed to look back on the dark records of 
ecclesiastical history, and meet with violence and 
shame on almost every page. And it is sad also to 
look round on the Christian world as it is at pre- 
sent, and mark the strife, rancour, and uncharitable- 
ness, which still subsist between its different sects, 
although the times of persecution by sword and fire 
have at last gone by. But there is no reason that we 
f^hould be troubled when these things are mentioned as 
objections' to Christianity. It is sufficient that we 
point the accuser to the Gospel itself, and ask him if 
lie finds the least authority there for such enormities, 
and leave it to his impartiality, if he have any, to re- 
turn the answer. No; the Gospel is far from giving its 
sanction to fanaticism and cruelty; there is nothing 
whatever in its character which corresponds with any 
feature of inhumanity. Its spirit is that of gentleness 
and love. * 'Blessed are the peacemakers," said the 
Prince of Peace. 

The crimes which have been perpetrated under the 
names of Christianity and religious zeal , cannot there- 
fore be ascribed with any fairness to the religion of 
Christ They have their origin in the blind and mis- 
guided passions of the human heart, in the ignorance, 
selfishness, ambition, avarice, and rivalry of men. 

Yet it may be asked, whether religion, at least, 
should not be preserved from the reproach of being the 
occasion, or the pretence, of these most disgraceful 
contentions; and whether the most sacred of all sub- 
jects should not be that on which all minds might 
agree, and about which there should exist no possibility 
of angry disputation; and further, whether that system 
Bf religion can rightfully lay claim to a <UviAft Qt\^ti> 
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which may admit such a variety of interpretation, avd 
be pleaded as the basis of so many contradictory 
theories. 

In answer to this, it maybe said in the first place, 
that to expect an entire uniformity of opinion among^ 
men, on a subject which necessarily embraces so many 
relations, and is connected with so many feelings and 
principles, as religion is, would be to expect a con- 
stant miracle. How different are the capacities of 
men, and how various are their opportunities. Some 
are affected by motives, which have no influence on 
others, and some can perceive a convincing argument, 
where others cannot detect the ground of a presump- 
tion. One mw may devote his life to the inyestiga-. 
tiou of abstract subjects, while another can spare to 
them but a few of his hours. And how are all these to 
meet in perfect harmony on the subject of religion, a 
subject which is more or less intimately united with 
almost all our thoughts, affections, hopes, and fears? 

But another answer, and the one which we shall 
more particularly enforce, is this, that U is easy to per^ 
ceive many advantages arising from the existence of 
variot4s sects and denominations among Christians^ and 
that it is therefore our duty to conclude, that the Al- 
mighty intended their existence, and that the diver- 
sity of religious opinion is no argument against the 
divine origin or authority of our religion itself. 

One advantage of the existence of different denomi- 
nations is, that it has a tendency to keep alive, in the 
bosoms of all Christians, a peculiar interest for the 
religion, which, notwithstanding their differences, 
they profess in common. It is almost impossible to 
oDgaget in a debate on any important topic^^wiOipat 
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contracting an earnest solicitude for its issue. As this 
solicitudie increases, so will our attachment to the 
subject which causes it, and our idea of its value. 
Disputes concerning the truth of certain articles pre- 
suppose a regard for the truth itself, wherever it may 
lie. They who contend for a long creed, manifest an 
aniciety to preserve the faith entire; and they who pro- 
pose a shorter one, are desirous that the faith should 
be received in its simplicity. To each of these parties 
their own doctrines are Christianity, at least to those 
"who are sincere; and there is lao danger that their 
interest for the religion will languish, while they are 
«o warmly ei^ged in determining its nature and its 
requisitions. It cannot be ilenied, that many seem to 
"be more zealous for their vain peculiarities, than for 
vthai indisputably belongs to Christianity; but this is a 
consequence of human imperfection, and <loes not 
aiSect our main p'tioposition, that controversy keeps up 
a strong interest on the subject of religion. 

Another advantage which arises from the diversity 
of religious opinions, is tiiat intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures, of whith it is, in so great a degree, the 
occasion and the cause. It is acknowledged that t he 
authority for every doctrine must be sought in the 
Bible. The Bible is therefore regarded as a tribunal, 
-from the clear decisions of which there can be no 
appeal. It is of the highest importance that these d e- 
cisions should be closely and accurately investigated , 
for to all Christians they are final. No one will re- 
"sign his particular belief, while he can produce war- 
rant for it from the Word of Ood; and no one should 
adhere to his opinions a moment after the judgment 
of tiiat Word has^^n pronounced against them* The 
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more the Scriptures are referred to under these ivi- 
pressions, the more thej will be studied, and the better 
they will be understood. Every phrase will be ana- 
lyzed, and every word will be weighed. The text 
will be continually brought nearer to its original pu- 
rity by tlie labours of indefatigable criticism; the re- 
cords of history will be perused, the stores of antiquity 
will be searched, the kingdoms of nature^ will be ex- 
plored, and the regions of the earth will be traversed, 
to illustrate and explain it. They who are more im- 
mediately engaged in these investigations and discus- 
sions may often, no doubt, be agitated by uncharitable 
feelings and unholy passions; but the Christian public 
receive incalculable benefit from having their interests 
excited, and their understandings enlarged, with re- 
gard to subjects which nearly and deeply concern 
them. The flame of controversy may often rise too 
high, and burn too fiercely, and wither many kindly 
affections in its blaze; but still it must be acknow- 
ledged that it has thrown a strong light into the sacred 
treasury, and discovered many gems, whose value had 
been unknown, or which had lain entirely concealed 
from view. As the field of inquiry is enlarged, the 
acquisitions of those who pretend to communicate 
knowledge must be proportionably increased, and the 
views of those who wish to receive it must be propor- 
tionably extended. All must reflect, inquire, and ex- 
amine, though in different degrees, according to their 
disposition or ability. 

A third advantage resulting from the existence of va- 
rious Christian sects, is the restraint they exercise over 
each other's arbitrary power. The greatest benefit is thus 
derived to the cause of humanity and Christian charity. 
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It seems, at first, almost paradoxical to assert, that 
division is the best method of preserving the truest* 
peace, but it may easily be proved to be no paradox.' 
In the outset it must be taken for granted, that, con- 
stituted as we are, it is impossible that we should 
tiiink alike on all subjects. This cannot be denied. 
It is a fact depending on our very nature. This being 
premised then, we say that a denomination should 
never be so numerous, a church should never be so' 
universal, as to be able to put any force whatever on 
belief and conscience. Let their intentions be ever so 
good, they will be sure to become intolerant; they pos- 
sess power f and they will abuse it. We know that the 
mind of man is naturally independent; and we know 
too that there always have been some, even when the 
church of Rome was in the meridian of its pride, who 
have firmly maintained {heir independence, and con- 
stantly refused to graduate their fi&ith by any human 
standard. Such men become at once the objects of 
dislike, and fear, and lastly of persecution. The 
church is convinced of its own infallibility, and con- 
sequently of their error and heresy. This conviction 
is accompanied with a desire of rooting out the heresy, 
even by the severest means, and finally its power is 
employed for the unrighteous and detestable purpose of 
doing so. And even if there be no one article of the 
creed directly questioned or attacked, it is no matter. 
The course is the same. If doctrine be not immedi- 
ately concerned, any thing else can be made to bear on 
doctrine. Galileo was thrown into a dungeon for af- 
firming that the earth turned round. 

This is the birth and history of persecution. And 
who will call it harmony, who will call it peace? Who 
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will prefer the unity of the fourteenth century to the 
sectarism of the nineteenth? Who does not see^ 
that as sects have increased in number and force, iur 
tolerance has decreased in fury and deadlinessP Which 
is the truest peace, that which is kept by the rack and 
the stake, or that which is secured by mutual intimi- 
dation and mutual respect? 

If it be said that a church universal would not, at 
the present day, be intolerant, we answer, that pos- 
sibly it would not, but we should not like to try the 
eiqieriment Facts and experience are decidedly 
against it. We would rather remain as we are. We 
want no unity but the unity of a good spint; no uni- 
versality but that of piety and virtue. Religion is a 
concern between man and his heavenly Father alone. 
Let every man form and practise his own in sincerity, 
and he never need fear the judgment of a righteous 
God. We care not how many denominations rise up, 
so long as they do not interfere with the rights and 
well being of society; and when they do, society will 
take care of itself. We never wish to see one sect 
possess an overwhelming majority over all the rest, for 
then begins the reign of pride, presumption, exclu* 
siveness, and terror. But where tiie Christian Church 
is made up of many strong and independent denomi- 
nations, no one of these will dare to assume the attri^ 
bute of infallibility; and even if it should be so absurd- 
ly arrogant, who will allow its claims, or who will eare 
for its excommunications? It cannot revenge itself on 
the recusant; it cannot punish the obstinate freeman; 
and it cannot do this from the want of that very unity 
and universality, which we often hear so much com- 
mended and longed for. 
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The last advantage which we shall enumerate^ as 
arising from the existence of different religious deno- 
minations, is a great and undeniable one. Every sect 
stands guard, as it were, over the good conduct of 
every other sect; and thus the cause of morality is 
advanced, more, we believe, than can be estimated or 
known. It is well understood on all hands, that vir- 
tue will make itself respected in any sect, and that no 
sect can be respected without it. Whatever the faith 
may be, it is impossible that it should gain any lasting 
favour, if good works are (pt found in its company. 
The best argument against any belief is its immoral 
tendency. Aware of this, and aware that the eyes of 
all its opponents are on the watch to detect proofs of 
such a tendency, every denomination will be careful 
to disappoint such a purpose, by keeping up a respect* 
able standard of morals. In this way, a line of con- 
duct, adopted at first for private advantage, becomes 
of incalculable benefit to society at large. 

These considerations apply particularly to the 
-clergy, who have always a great share in determining 
the character of the denominations to which they se- 
verally belong. If it had not been for the notorious 
profligacy and corruption of this order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Luther and Calvin would have 
found it far more difficult to maintain their opposition 
than they did. With all their learning and talents, 
perseverance and zeal, they might have produced 
but an inconsiderable excitement, if Tetzel, the Pope, 
and the monks, had not proved such powerful aux- 
iliaries. Nor was the Reformation confined to those 
who followed the reformers. The Catholics perceived 
the necessity of reforming themselves, in order that 
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more the Scriptares are referred to under these ioi^ 
pressions, the more thej will be studied, and the better 
thej will be understood. Every phrase will be ana- 
lyzed, and every word will be weighed. The text 
will be continually brought nearer to its original pu- 
rity by the labours of indefatigable criticism; the re- 
cords of history will be perused, the stores of antiquity 
will be searched, the kingdoms of nature" will be ex- 
plored, and the regions of the earth will be traversed, 
to illustrate and explain it. They who are more im- 
mediately engaged in these investigations and discus- 
sions may often, no doubt, be agitated by uncharitable 
feelings and unholy passions; but the Christian public 
receive incalculable benefit from having their interests 
excited, and their understandings enlarged, with re- 
gard to sul]jects which nearly and deeply concern 
them. The flame of controversy may often rise too 
high, and burn too fiercely, and wither many kindly 
affections in its blaze; but still it must be acknow- 
ledged that it has thrown a strong light into the sacred 
treasury, and discovered many gems, whose value had 
been unknown, or which had lain entirely concealed 
from view. As the field of inquiry is enlarged, the 
acquisitions of those who pretend to communicate 
knowledge must be proportionably increased, and the 
views of those who wish to receive it must be propor- 
tionably extended. All must reflect, inquire, and ex- 
amine, though in different degrees, according to their 
disposition or ability. 

A third advantage resulting from the existence of va- 
rious Christian sects, is the restraint they exercise over 
each other's arbitrary power. The greatest benefit is thus 
derived to the cause of humanity and Christian charity. 
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It seems, at first, almost paradoxical to assert, that 
division is the best method of preserving the truest' 
peace, but it may easily be proved to be no paradox.' 
In the outset it must be taken for granted, that, con- 
stituted as we are, it is impossible that we should 
tiiink alike on all subjects. This cannot be denied. 
It is a fact depending on our very nature. This being 
premised then, we say that a denomination should 
never be so numerous, a church should never be so 
universal, as to be able to put any force whatever on 
belief and conscience. Let their intentions be ever so 
good, they will be sure to become intolerant; they pos- 
sess power ^ and they will abuse it. We know that the 
mind of man is naturally independent; and we know 
too that there always have been some, even when the 
church of Rome was in the meridian of its pride, who 
have firmly maintained their independence, and con- 
stantly refused to graduate their faith by any human 
standard. Such men become at once the objects of 
dislike, and fear, and lastly of persecution. The 
church is convinced of its own infallibility, and con- 
sequently of their error and heresy. This conviction 
is accompanied with a desire of rooting out the heresy, 
even by the severest means, and finally its power is 
employed for the unrighteous and detestable purpose of 
doing so. And even if there be no one article of the 
creed directly questioned or attacked, it is no matter. 
The course is the same. If doctrine be not immedi- 
ately concerned, any thing else can be made to bear on 
doctrine. Galileo was thrown into a dungeon for af- 
firming that the earth turned round. 

This is the birth and history of persecution. And 
who will call it harmony, who will call it peace? Who 
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will prefer the unity of the fourteenth century to the 
sectarism of the nineteenth? Who does not see^ 
that as sects have increased in number and ferce^ inr 
tolerance has decreased in fury and deadliness? Which 
is the truest peace, that which is kept by the rack and 
the stake, or that which is secured by mutual intimi- 
dation and mutual respect? 

If ic be said that a church universal would not, at 
the present day, be intolerant^ we answer, that pos- 
sibly it would not, but we should not like to try the 
experiment Facts and experience are decidedly 
against it. We would rather remain as we are. We 
want no unity but the unity of a good spipit; no uni- 
versality but that of piety and virtue. Religion is a 
concern between man and his heavenly Father alone. 
Let every man form and practise his own in sincerity, 
and he never need fear the judgment of a righteous 
God. We care not how many denominations rise up, 
so long as they do not interfere with the rights and 
well being of society; and when they do, society will 
take care of itself. We never wish to see one sect 
possess an overwhelming majority over all the rest, for 
then begins the reign of pride, presumption, exclu* 
siveness, and terror. But where the Christian Church 
is made up of many strong and independent denomi- 
nations, no one of these will dare to assume the attri- 
bute of infallibility; and even if it should be so absurd- 
ly arrogant, who will allow its claims, or who will eare 
for its excommunications? It cannot revenge itself on 
the recusant; it cannot punish the obstinate freeman; 
and it cannot do this from the want of that very unity 
and universality, which we often hear so much com- 
mended and longed for. 
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The last advantage which we shall enumerate, as 
arising from the existence of different religious deno- 
minations , is a great and undeniable one. Every sect 
stands guard, as it were, over the good conduct of 
every other sect; and thus the cause of morality is 
advanced, more, we believe, than can be estimated or 
known. It is well understood on all hands, that vir- 
tue will make itself respected in any sect, and that no 
sect can be respected without it. Whatever the faith 
may be, it is impossible that it should gain any lasting 
favour, if good works are §0t found in its company. 
The best argument against any belief is its immoral 
tendency. Aware of this, and aware that the eyes of 
all its opponents are on the watch to detect proofs of 
such a tendency, every denomination will be careful 
to disappoint such a purpose, by keeping up a respect* 
able standard of morals. In this way, a line of con- 
duct, adopted at first for private advantage, becomes 
of incalculable benefit to society at large. 

These considerations apply particularly to the 
-clergy, who have always a great share in determining 
the character of the denominations to which they se- 
verally belong. If it had not been for the notorious 
profligacy and corruption of this order in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Luther and Calvin would have 
found it far more difficult to maintain their opposition 
than they did. With all their learning and talents, 
perseverance and zeal, they might have produced 
but an inconsiderable excitement, if Tetzel, the Pope, 
and the monks, had not proved such powerful aux- 
iliaries. Nor was the Reformation confined to those 
who followed the reformers. The Catholics perceived 
the necessity of reforming themselves, in order that 
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they might refute one argument, at least, of the Pro- 
testants; and if the reformation had spread still wider 
than it did, this moral reaction would have spread 
with it, and the world would have been all the better 
on both accounts. In our own country the Catholics 
can lay no claim to universality. They form but one 
of the many sects which exist here, and not by any 
means one of the strongest* If you would know the 
consequence of this situation, look at the difference 
between the Roman Church in the United States, and 
the Roman Church in It^j and Spain. Here, the 
lives of its ministers are free from stain, and without 
reproach; there, if authentic relations are to be credi- 
ted, they are, in general^ any thing but what they 
ought to be. The Catholics of the United States, 
though they may not think so, have, in our opinion, 
great reason to thank God, that instead of being the 
only acknowledged Church, they possess no more pri- 
vileges, influence, or authority, than a multitude of 
other denominations. Indeed, should any church, in 
any land, arrive at such power and opulence as to be- 
come lazy, worldly, insolent, and immoral, the best 
cure, that we can conceive of, for such a diseased 
state of things, would be the rise and progress of some 
bold sect, who should point out and decry, with un- 
sparing severity, the prevailing corruption. And it 
seems to be the remedy which God himself has ap- 
pointed, and which will always, sooner or later, be 
applied. 

We have seen then, that the existence of various 
religious denominations may, in the present condition 
of human nature, be in many respects, highly benefi- 
cial. It keeps alive a warm regard for our commcm 
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faith; it promotes the diffusion of religious knowledge; 
it guards against the pernicious effects of arbitrary 
power; and it is of eminent service to the cause of 
virtue. 

Several practical reflections may be drawn from our 
subject, but we shall confine ourselves to one only.-— 
Seeing that so many, who have brought genius, judg- 
ment, learning, piety, integrity, and candour, to the 
study of the Scriptures, have yet disagreed in their 
results, we should be taught by this circum&tance a 
lesson of charity^— the charity which is willing to be- 
lieve that others intend to think right, and to give 
ihem credit for that intention; which, though it felt 
persuaded that its own sentiments were correct, and 
those of another incoiTect, would still admit the pos- 
sibility of being in both cases deceived; which, though 
far from being indifferent to the progress of its own 
opinions, would never entertain a single wish to inter- 
fere by violence or restraint with the opinions of 
others, and never desire to throw the tyrant chain of 
human authority over the mind, which God created 
free. 
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* 

Think not thai I am come to send peace on earthy 
9aid Jesus to his disciples, / came not to send peace^ 
btU a sword. Matt» x. 34. This declaration has some- 
times been thought to contradict the peaceful senti- 
ments uttered on other occasions by the Saviour, and to 
be at variance in general with the mild spirit of the 
Gospel. Such a view of it, however, may be shown to 
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be altogether unreasonable, by attending to the circum- 
stances under which it was made, and its connexion 
with the other parts of the discourse. And here we may 
observe, by the way, that much misapprehension might 
have been prevented, and many false doctrines and 
opinions might never have been conceived, had not the 
connexion of Scripture been so much disregarded by 
its readers, and insulated passages been made to ex- 
press sentiments, which other passages, in immediate 
relation with them, would have modified, or entirely 
changed. 

In the chapter from which the passage before as is 
taken, Jesus is represented sending forth his twelve 
disciples to preach the kingdom of heaven ^^to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,'' conferring on them the 
power of working miracles in support of their mission, 
and giving them instructions with regard to its per- 
formance. He warns them not to indulge any high 
raised hopes of immednite and unobstructed success; 
ke bids them ^^beware Of men,''' for he sends tiiem in- 
nocent and unsuspecting to contend with fraud, vio- 
lence, and passion, or to use his own figurative and 
energetic language, ^<as sheep in the midst of wolves." 
He cautions them, therefore, not to flatter themselves 
that the purity of his doctrine, nor the divine power 
by which it was enforced, would be able to conquer 
furejudiee, or cofmnce bigotry. He assures them, 
that, on the contrary, ihey would be hated of all men 
fbr his sake, 'and be delivered up to the councils, and 
9coui^d in -the synagogues. Again adopting a figura- 
tive' mode Df expression, he thus repeats the same cau- 
tion, '^Think not that I am come to send peace on 
mrth} I came not to send peace, but a'sword." We 
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will endeavour to express the full meaQing of the9C^; 
words in the following paraphrase. 

^^Think not that my coming is to be a signal of per- 
petual harmony; think not that my doctrine^, all pure 
and peaceable as. it is, will at once com^iunicate its. 
spirit to those among^ whon^, you ar^ to preach it, for 
thiose very qualities will be one cause of th^ opposition 
which it will meet with.. The religiop, which pro« 
nounces a blessing on humility, can expect.no favour 
.from tlie proud; the teacher who acknowledges as his 
disciples, only the meek, the righteous, the merciful^ 
the pure in heart, the peacemakers, cannot be cor- 
dially received by the insolent, the unholy, the cruel^ 
the sensual, and the contentious^ Deceive not your- 
selves; you will be opposed, persecuted, rejected, and 
put to death. Ignorance, pride, power^ superstition^ 
and interest, will leagu.e. themselves against you. Nor 
is a common submission to my authority to be looked 
for, even among the well disposed. All cannot see 
with the same eyes, nor hear with the same under- 
standing. And thus will dissension be sown between 
friends and kindred; a man will be set at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter in law against her mother in law, and 
a man's foes shall be those of his own household.. The 
path of your duty is eminently dangerous and difficulty 
It will permit no rest, no peace. It will demand your 
constant struggles,, and it will be marked with youi? 
blood.'' 

That such is the true meaning of the text, must 
be manifest to every one» who reads with attention the 
whole discourse in which it is contained. It is not at 
all meant to represei^t the genius ai^d temper of thA 
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€k>8pel9 but to anticipate the fierce opposition, which it 
was destined to excite, and the divisions and calami- 
ties, of which it was to be the innocent occasion. 

Should it be asked, whether the single circumstance 
of its being the cause of contention and violence ought 
not to be considered an objection to the religion of 
Christ, it would be sufficient to answer, that there 
is no reason why truths of the utmost consequence to 
mankind should be withheld, because they might be 
fated, at first, to encounter their passions, their weak- 
ness, and their blindness. Our race would make but 
little improvement indeed, were every truth to be 
silenced, the moment it was resisted. Have not dis- 
coveries, which are now regarded as among the most 
splendid and useful, been precisely those, which on 
their first publication were the most loudly decried? 
But prejudice cannot reign forever; error will recede, 
step by step, and truth will triumph in the end. 
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This work was originally published in five octavo 
volumes, and in the German language, by Dr. John 
Jahn, formerly Professor of oriental languages in the 
University of Vienna. A Latin abridgment of it was 
afterwards made by the author, and printed in one 
volume. From this abridgment a translation into En- 
glish has lately been made by Thomas C. Upham, 
A. M. Assistant Teacher of Hebrew and Greek in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and published in 
that place. The Translator, however, has not entirely 
eon&Ded himself to the Latin abridgment; but, <^where 
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he noticed an observation in the German, which seemed 
to be important, and which promised to instruct and. 
interest the English reader, but which, nevertheless, 
was not in the Latin, he has ventured, in a considera- 
ble number of instances, to translate and insert it." 
He has also added some notes and extracts, distin- 
guished from the text by being enclosed in brackets, 
which increase the value of the book. The following 
extract from his preface will explain the character of 
the work itself. 

**One of the greatest difficulties in interpreting the Scriptures will 
be found, it is apprehended, in the want of facility in throwing one's 
self back into the age, in which the writers lived, and into the situa- 
tion of those for whom they wrote. To remove this difficulty in some 
degree, as the reader will observe by consulting the second section, is 
one of the prominent objects of the present work. It is thought, that 
the object itself will be found to be in a good measure secured, and 
that the person, who has carefully studied it, will no longer find him- 
self at a loss in forming a conception of the once splendid scenery of 
Judea, nor in understanding and estimating the nature and the worth 
of the domestic, religious and civil practices and institutions of its 
inhabitants." 

The translation, as far as we have had an opportu- 
nity of examining it, is correct and lucid; and the 
translator has rendered an acceptable service to the 
cause of biblical learning. 
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The Institutes of Biblical Criiicismj by Dr. Gilbert 

Gerard, Professor of Divinity in the University of 

Aberdeen, has been used for some time as a text book 

by the Professor of Sacred Literature at Cambridge. It 

having proved both difficult and expensive, however, to 

procure a sufficient number of English copies of the 
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work, for the use of the theological stadents, it was 
deemed expedient to print an American edition, which 
has been recently published at Boston and Cambridge, 
in one volume, octavo. In this work, the principles 
and rules of sacred criticism are systematized, under 
the two general heads of its sources, and its objects* 
The subjects are arranged in a number of short propo- 
sitions, under which are examples, and reforences to 
those authors who are to be consulted by the student. 
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On Wednesday, the 30th of April last, the Second 
Congregational Church in Lynn, Massachusetts, erect- 
ed by a Society of Unitarian Christians, was dedicated 
to the worship of Almighty God. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Colman, formerly of Hing- 
ham. The rest of the services were performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Walker of Charlestown, Rev. Dr. Abbot of 
Beverly, and the Rev. Mr. Bartlett of Marblehead. 

The following hymn, composed for the occasion, was 
sung by the choir. 

O, bow thine ear. Eternal OneJ 

On thee our heart adoring^ calls; 
To thee the followers of thy Son 

Have raised, and now devote these walls. 

Here let thy holy days be kept! 

And be this place-— to worship given- 
like that bright spot where Jacob slept, 

The house of Crod, the gate of heaven. 

Here may thine honour dwell; — and here. 

As incense, let thy children's prayer. 
From contrite hearts and Ups sineere> 

Biw on the stiU and holy air. 
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Here be thy praise deTOUtly sung; 

Here let thy truth beam forth to laYCy 
As when, of old, thy spirit bung 

On wings of light o'er Jordan's wave. 

And when the lips, that with thy name 

Are vocal now, to dust shall turn. 
On others may devotion's flame 

Be kindled here, and purely burn. 



Massachusetts Convention of Ministers* 

The Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers 9 was formed for the general purpose of friend- 
ly meeting and intercourse, and more particularly for 
the purpose of rendering assistance by its funds to the 
widows and orphans of those who had been its mem- 
bers. It has been accustomed to meet once a year, at 
the time of the general state election, when there is 
usually a large assemblage of clergymen in Boston, 
from all parts of Massachusetts. On these occasions 
the members are made acquainted with the manner in 
which their charities have been distributed, and after 
transacting some other local business, they hear a ser- 
mon from one of their number. 

This is all very well. But it would seem almost im- 
possible that a considerable body of clergymen should 
assemble, without exercising, or attempting to exercise, 
spiritual domination. And so it has happened with 
the Massachusetts Convention; though nothing could 
be more foreign to its constitution, and to what ought 
to be its policy. The orthodox members, with some 
exceptions, have thought it their duty to take notice of 
the heresies of their brethren; and the method pursued 
for this purpose has been rather a singoLar qu^% 1^ 
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the year 1821, an association of ministers in Plymouth 
county proposed to the Convention the following ques- 
tion; What constitutes a Congregational Churchy enti- 
tled to fellowship as such? Nothing was determined 
with regard to this question; and it is easy to see why. 
The good ministers of Plymouth had selected a ques- 
tion, which, of all questions imaginable, was about the 
worst adapted to the purpose in hand. Almost any 
body could have told them, that the very nature, and 
distinguishing characteristic, of a Congregational 
Church, was its entire independence. 

So, to retrieve this capital mistake, the question was 
brought forward the following year by the North Wor- 
cester Association, amended thus; What constitutes a 
Christian Churchy with which we ought to hold com- 
munion as such? The liberal part of the Convention 
decidedly opposed the consideration of this question^ 
as it was one, which, in their opinion, the Convention 
had no authority to determine. But their sentiments 
did not prevail, and a committee of thirteen was 
chosen, to report on the subject at the next annual 
meeting. The expected report was accordingly pre- 
sented to the Convention, which assembled on the 28th 
of last May. Its purport was, as we understana, that 
a church professing the leading articles of Calvinism 
was the only Christian Church, and the only one enti- 
tled to Christian communion. The first motion after 
the reading of the report was. That this Report be 
printed^ and a copy sent to each member of the conven- 
tion; but it was superseded by the previous question 

That this Convention take no further order on the sub- 
ject of the Report; which passed in the affirmative. 
Thus the matter is, for the present, put at rest 
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Uses and Abuses of Religious Rites. 

It seems to be reasonable and proper, that even the 
purest and most intellectual religion should include 
certain rites and forms, when, without immediately 
reverting to divine command or authority, we merely 
take into consideration some calls and tendencies of 
human nature. While we remain on earth, we must, 
in a measure, be subjected to earthly influences. Form- 
ed of the dust, we must have something visible and 
tangible, even in our relations with the Invisible 
Spirit, who fashioned our clay, and breathed into us 
the breath of life. Religion should regard as its main 
objects the thoughts and affections; but the senses must 
often be employed as its instruments. The subtle es- 
sence of flame is fed and supported by substances of a 
grosser consistence. Our spirits may soar far away, 
and be absent long, but they must return at last to 
their corporeal habitations. 

It is true that our conduct is to be influenced by be- 
lief, and not by the representation, or the performance^ 
cff outward actions. It is not iVieW^a ttM^s^Vow^s^^ 
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that in our present state of imperfection, we stand in 
need of some such observances to keep us in mind of 
the obligations which are to determine our duty, and 
suggest to us the creed which is to guide our lives. 
The gem is more valuable than the casket, and the 
picture than the frame; but the gem might be mislaid, 
were there no casket to hold it, and the picture might 
be defaced, were there no frame to preserve it. 

Beside this, there is an impulse given to the force of 
religious sentiments by some external observances, 
without which impulse they might lose their activity, 
and relapse into faintness and stupor. Thought does 
not act upon itself with the same power that sense acts 
upon thought. The mind receives more vivid impres- 
sions from without, 'than it can ever create within; just 
as its ideas are often more forcibly and vividly ex- 
pressed by figurative than by plain language, and by 
symbolical actions than either. The same rule which 
governs the expression of our ideas applies also to their 
formation and character. If we perform an action our- 
selves, we have a better perception of its consequences, 
than if we only thought how that action was or might 
be performed; we see the connexion between the cause 
and the effects in a clearer light, and feel it more in- 
tensely, by going through an entire process ourselves, 
than by endeavouring to inspire the effects by imagi- 
ning the cause. Though it might be asserting too 
much, therefore, to say that religion could not exist 
without religious ceremonies, we are surely safe in 
saying that they give it a more definite existence. 
They do it service by uniting with it a perceptible 
shape, a something by which it can be brought before 
U3^ and kept by us; and also by exciting, or preserving, 
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through external impulses, those deep, vivid, and prac- 
tical feelings of devotion, which might else have lan- 
guished and died. 

'Jhese are not their only benefits. The peculiar 
rites of a religion serve as a bond of union to those who 
profess it — not always a very strict one, to be sure, but 
a bond of union still. Eifierent sects may differ in 
their mode of observing an ordinance, and in their ap- 
prehensions of its nature and efficacy; and yet from 
the single and simple circumstance of its being observed 
by all, it will be common to all. 

This remark may be applied to religious belief as 
well as to religious ceremonies. In many important 
articles of our faith the coincidence between Christians 
is in a great measure nominal; and yet this nominal 
coincidence is of the utmost importance. We all pro- 
fess to believe in one God; but the God who is wor- 
Bhipped by some is a very different being from the God 
who is worshipped by others. Their several characters 
and attributes are, in many points, altogether at vari- 
ance. And so we all profess to acknowledge one Sa- 
viour; yet there are not only general varieties or classes 
of sentiments concerning the person and offices of that 
Saviour, but it is probable that there could be found 
hardly two individuals in all Christendom, who, if they 
were minutely examined on these subjects, would an- 
swer exactly alike, on both, or either of them. The 
Ood who rigorously exacts an atonement from an in- 
nocent sufferer for the sins of his creatures, is not the 
Grod who is willing to receive and pardon those crea- 
tures, whenever they will repent and turn to him. 
The Christ who is supposed to be very God, and very 
man; equal to the Father in his Godhead^ and \iife.«vs^ 
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to the Father in his manhood, is not the Christ who ift 
all points was tempted as we are. Still we all profess 
to believe in one God the Father, and in one Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. With this imperfect consent we must at 
present rest satisfied. Imperfect as it is, it may be 
made the means of cherishing a better fellowship than 
has jet been cultivated among Christians. We come 
together on the ground of general terms, general sub- 
jects, general ideas; — it is enough— let us come toge- 
ther as brethren- Then, whatever may be the differ* 
ences of our Christian belief, we shall answer the great 
purpose of Christianity, after all. 

It is to be regretted that Christians do notmeet^ and 
never have met together, in so amicable a manner as 
this general agreement may not only justify but de- 
mand. And yet I think it may with confidence be as- 
serted, that at the bottom of all the sectarian spirit, of 
all the mutual rancour and mutual abhorrence which 
they have displayed, there has still been preserved the 
feeling of a common interest and a common cause. 
Whatever he may have persuaded himself to believe, 
or to utter, the Christian has always looked on the 
Christian as standing nearer to him than the Heathen. 
All the religious persecutions which have arisen are 
but exceptions and partial interruptions to this feeling 
of a general union, which has been constantly in exis- 
tence, and constantly in operation. Christians have 
hated each other, banished each other, and murdered 
each other; and still throughout the Christian world 
there has been a prevailing sentiment of unity. After 
the whirlwind, and the earthquake, and the fire, have 
done their worst, a still, small voice has whispered the 
name of brother! 
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Now I conceive that one of the causes, — not the 
onlj, nor the principal cause, — but one of the causes 
of this community of feeling, has been the existence of 
religious rites. Certain forms, bearing the same name, 
have been observed by all, and observed because they 
were commanded by the same master. And it was, 
perhaps, one of the designs of our Saviour, when he 
instituted the ritual ordinances of our religion, to throw 
a chain round the whole body of his disciples, which, 
though its links were unseen, and its strength was un« 
known, would yet serve the purpose of binding them 
together. 

The benefits which I have enumerated, as resulting 
from prescribed religious forms, are sufficient to prove 
them requisite, reasonable and useful. But all the 
considerations which have been offered are of a general 
nature. When we come to the inquiry of what kinds 
of forms are best, how many should there be, and how 
should they be observed, the discussion will of course 
assume a more particular bearing. It must be laid 
down as a principle, that religious rites, in order that 
they may produce the most beneficial effects, prevent 
abuses, and be in harmony with a pure and spiritual 
religion, must be simple and few. I hope to establish 
the truth of this proposition by the following considera- 
tions. 

Observances are so far valuable as they produce gooid 
dispositions, and no farther. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to make them valued for themselves tends to de- 
stroy all that is valuable in their efficacy. And they 
are even negative and harmless, only so long as they 
do not absolutely exclude good dispositions, and no 
longer. That is to say; whatever there may be la 
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them which diverts the attention from the objects to 
which thej ought to have directed it; whatever there 
may be in the means, which takes away the thoughts 
and affections from the end, perverts the very desiga 
of those means, and renders them not only useless, but 
pertiicious. Rites, therefore, should in the first place 
be simple; simple, both in their nature, and in the 
manner of observing them. 

To this necessary simplicity two fatal enemies are 
opposed — mystery and splendour. 

All the good effects which result from a simple man- 
ner of apprehending a religious ceremony are destroy- 
ed by mystery. To perform a rite, or to partake in it, 
with desirable effects on ourselves, we must under- 
stand what it means. We must have some knowledge 
of its object, before we can answer that objectr— ^t least 
if we have any thing to do with its operation; and if 
we have not, why engage in it at all? A mysterious 
ceremony is a waste of time, if it be not worse than a 
waste. It either overwhelms and stupifies the mind at 
the precise moment when the mind should have been 
unusually vigorous and active; or it absorbs those en- 
ergies in barren astonishment, which ought to have been 
employed in practical reflection. A mysterious rite^ 
as might be sup{>osed, has some such influence as a 
magical spell, enchaining the best of the mental powers 
in an idle imprisonment, when they ought to be in pur- 
suit of the worthiest achievements. 

The necessary simplicity of religious rites is op- 
posed likewise by spleitdour, which relates to the man- 
ner of performing them. Flaming altars, and bleeding 
victims, tapers, incense, and costly robes, are all but 
so many enticements to draw away the mind from 
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charity and duty. It has been said that they elevatfi 
the thoughts, and kindle a glow of devotion. It may 
be so. But what is the nature of the elevation and the 
glow? Is it the elevation which aspires after what is 
noble and useful in character? Is it the glow which 
warms the heart with benevolence, and sympathy, and 
love to man? Is it not rather an elevation bewildered 
in its own flight, and a glow exhausted in its owa 
burning? These confused and tumultuous and unde- 
finable sensations are profitless; they bring no good 
thing to pass. And if they stopped here it would be 
well. But they are not merely unproductive to the 
votary, they deceive him. They have a lie in their 
right hand. They say to his heart— it is enough. 
They permit him to depart from the service satisfied 
with himself, and thinking that the Deity is satisfied 
with what he has done — when he ought to have depart* 
ed with a determination to do more than he has ever 
yet accomplished, and anxious to gain the divine ap- 
probation by every moral exertion in his power. And 
even this is not the extent of the evil. He comes to 
the sacrifice, or the ceremony, with the mistaken idea 
that its forms will relieve him of a burthen of sin; and 
he goes away Ifatally convinced that they have done so. 
And what follows? He feels himself at liberty to sia 
again, because he knows where to find a refuge for 
crime, however accumulated, and a remedy for guilty 
however aggravated. 

There are, then, two evils which result from splen- 
dour in the rites of religion. The one is, that it en- 
grosses those feelings which should have received a 
practical direction; and the other, that it is an in<iuce- 
ment to ascribe merit and power to what is arrayed 
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with so much show and circumstance, and requires so 
much trouble and cost 

We have seen that religious rites should be simple, 
both in their nature , and in the manner of their celebra- 

* 

tion. That they may produce the good ends for 
which they are adapted , they should also be few in 
number. A multiplicity of rites will be followed by 
evil consequences very similar to those, which arise 
from their splendour, and their mystery. Attention, 
value, merit, influence, efficacy, are all taken away 
from the ends, and given up to the means. Religion 
is naturally made to consist in its external institutions, 
when they present themselves so often, that there is 
no opportunity for attending to any thing else. The 
mind has no alternative; it must devote itself to guests 
who make such constant calls. They who are disposed 
to do any thing in the service of religion, are never 
prone to blame themselves for doing too little, in any 
shape. They are very unwilling to suppose that any 
labour, of any kind, will be labour lost. Of course 
that labour will be preferred, which is attended with 
the least real difficulty. It is easier to prepare a pa- 
geant than it is to overcome a rebellious propensity. 
Men will rend their garments, but not their hearts; 
they will bow their knees, but not their pride; they will 
tear the flesh from their bodies, but not their bad pas- 
sions from their souls. They are very ready with their 
altar service, lip service, eye service — any service, but 
the service of the heart and the life. These corpo- 
real acts, they vainly imagine, entitle them to a moral 
equivalent "Wherefore have we fasted," say they, 
"and thou seest not? wherefore have we afflicted our 
soulf and thou takest no knowledge?" A natural 
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deduction wUl be, that the more frequently, carefully, 
and expensively they are got up, the greater will be 
the claim for a spiritual return. He therefore who is 
hurried from a procession to a sacrifice, from a sacri- 
fice to a lustration, and then to a feast and a fast, and 
then back again through the whole routine, is persuaded, 
and he must be persuaded, that he has surely done 
enough to please and propitiate heaven, and that these 
vain and empty observances are the substance and sum 
of religion. In truth he has neither time nor ability 
to extract any real improvement from ceremonies, 
■which succeed each other so rapidly. The attention 
and the feelings are so often excited, that they are 
worn out by the excitement, and last no longer than 
the exciting cause. Even the false devotion, which 
rises upon clouds of incense, and bums with the flame 
of the sacrifice, vanishes with the last wreath of the 
column, dies with the last ember on the altar. In 
short, they who never hear of religion, though they 
may hear of it every hour, except in connexion with a 
ceremony, are almost forced into the belief that cere- 
mony is religion, and that religion is nothing but cere- 
mony. 

From the foregoing considerations may be drawn the- 
most satisfactory inferences in favour of our own reli- 
gion. In the first place it has its instituted rites. Thus 
are secured to it those general advantages, which were 
mentioned in the beginning of this essay. In the next 
place, these rites are both simple in nature, and few in 
number. Thus are the best effects of such institutions 
ensured, and their worst abuses prevented. 

I am aware that this last is not a prevailing senti- 
ment among Christians, and that many will contr^L- 
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diet mj assertions when I say, that there is no mystery 
in the nature of Christian ordinances , and that there 
should be no splendour in their celebration. It is well 
that in this case there is an appeal, which cannot be 
well denied 9 to an authority, which cannot be well 
questioned nor overruled. It is altogether in vain to 
refer me to opinions however ancient, and to names 
however venerable, when I have before me the stand' 
ard of revelation. There is no authority so old and so 
decisive as the Bible. Now it would be difficult to 
conceive any thing more simple and plain tlian the 
scripture account of the institution of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. When I read those sacred records, 
I can discover no intimation of unlocked designs, 
or supernatural operations, nor any requisitions cf 
pomp and pageantry. But while I can see in them 
nothing which looks like a spell, or incantation, or 
magical influence of any kind, I gratefully acknowledge 
their moral influence and their moral utility. I grate- 
fully acknowledge the benign authority, which these 
affecting rites are calculated to exert over the mind, 
temper, heart and habits; and the important share 
which they may have in the great system of our dis- 
cipline, which begins with our birth, and ends — ^we 
know not where — and which is to qualify us to hold 
communion with our God, and our Saviour, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect, in a temple Hot built 
with hands. 

One of these rites, that of the Communion, or Lord's 
ISupper, I propose to consider somewhat at length; and 
shall, in some future essays, offer what I conceive to 
be the true and scriptural views of its authority, its 
nature and design, its efficacy , and its obligation. 



( 2«r ) 

Extracts from Burder^s Oriental Literature. 

9, Sam. i. 18. Also he hade them teach the children, 
of Judah the use of the bow. These words have been 
generally understood of Jonathan teaching the children 
of Judah the use of the bow. But a better interpreta- 
tion of the passage probably is, that the bow is the 
name of the lamentation which David uttered over 
Jonathan; and that it is so denominated, because he 
met his death from the bow. The following extract, 
describing a funeral procession of women, to com- 
memorate the death of a merchant, named Mahomet, 
at Cosire, where he was murdered by two Arabs, who 
attacked him with swords, will illustrate this represen- 
tation. Speaking of the murder of Mahomet, Mr. 
Irwin, (Travels^ p. 254.) says, "the tragedy which 
was lately acted near Cosire, gave birth to a mournful 
procession of females, which passed through the dif- 
ferent streets of Ginnah, and uttered dismal cries for 
the death of Mahomet. In the centre was a female of 
his family, who carried a naked sword in her hand, to 
imitate the weapon by which the deceased fell. At 
sundry places the procession stopped, and danced 
round the sword to the music of timbrels and tabors. 
They paused a long time before our house, and some of 
the women made threatening signs to one of our ser- 
vants, which agrees with the caution we received to 
keep within doors. It would be dangerous enough to 
face this frantic company, whose constant clamour and 
extravagant gestures gave them all the appearance of 
the female bacchanals of Thrace, recorded of old." 
Frem this custom of carrying in the funeral ^t^^^%'^vs^ 
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the weapon by which the deceased met death, it seemft 
likely that the lamentation of David over Jonathan 
might have been called the bow, and sung by the men 
of Judah in funeral procession. 



2 Kings, iv. 29. TTien said he to Gehazi^ Gird tqt 
thy loinsj and take my staff in thine hand, and go thy 
way* The Orientals generally bind up their long 
clothes with a girdle, when they have any considerable 
distance to go on foot. Chardin, in his MS. observa* 
Honsy says, that any body who travels on foot in the 
East is used to bind up his clothes, to have the knees 
and legs free, and so be able to walk more conveniently. 
Host says, "The Moors wear over the caffan either a 
hazem, that is, a broad silk scarf, or modhema, that is, 
a leathern girdle, with a buckle, which is worn by the 
courtiers also as an ornament; but its chief use is to 
bind up the clothes, which would otherwise be in the 
way.'' See Clarke's Travels^ vol. ii. p. 55. Hence it 
is said of the Israelites, JExod. xii. 11. as they were on 
the point of leaving Egypt, that they eat the paschal 
lamb with their loins girded. See also 2 Kings y ix. 1. 
Luke xii. 35. Rosenmuller. 



Job. xxxi. 20. Jff'he were not warmed unth thejkect 
of my sheep. In the sweet and highly polished poem of 
Lebeidy constituting the third of the Moallakat, we have 
the following reference to this kind of hospitality. 

^^TJie guest and the stranger, admitted to my board, seem to hceoe 
edighted in the sweet vale of Tebaala, luxuriant with vernal blossoms. 

" To the cords of my tent approaclteth every needy matron, worn with 
fatigue y like a camel doomed to die at her master^s tomb, her vesture 
egual^ scanty and ragged. 
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^^J^hene^ vMkiht -udrOry -udndi contend withJSeree bldata, they crown 
vdh meat a (UahJUnmng Hke a rivtdetfinto wfach thefatmkhed orphans 
eeigtrl^ phmffe.** 

In like manti^r the elegant Sadi, in hh BusUm. 

So spread the botmdleat banquet ofUsfarey 
That the -wild griffin wight haroe had hie share, 

.. Job, xxxi. 32. Tlie stranger did not lodge in the 
Afreet, but I opened my doors to the traveller. The vir- 
tife-^hoispitalitj was, and still is, the national charac- 
•t^rofithe Arabs; they value themselves upon it as their 
h|gt)«st glory. One of their poets expresses himself 
•V§^ yirarmly on this subject. "How often, when Echo 
gafye'm.e notice of a stranger's approach, have I stirred 
m'jr fik:e, that it might give a clear blaze. I flew to him 
a$].to a prey, through fear that my neighbours should 
gij&l ikrsisession of him before me." Stkultens^ who 
qitot& %bis passage from the Arabian Jinthotogia^ re- 
ifArkk^ that the Echo here mentioned refers to the prac* 
tirfe.^f those who travel in Arabia by night. He imi- 
tates the barking of a dog, and thus sets all the curs in 
tke neighbourhood bafrking. Upon this the people rush 
out from all parts, striving who shall get the stranger 
f6r his guest Hatim Tajus, in Hamasa, mentions a 
custom of the Arabs, expressive of their peculiar hos- 
pitality, to put out the fire when they entertained a 
stranger, that he might not observe whether his host eat 
of not, but the former plentifully refresh himself, though 
th^ latter often, lest there should not be enough for 
both, did not at all partake with him; 

^<By the custom of the country, good food and lodg* 
ing are ordered to be provided for all strangers and 
travellers arriving at a village; It is not sufficient, say * 
tb^'Javan institutionsy that a man shoxM ^Wtit; ^ep^ 

^7 
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food before his guest, he is bound to do more; he should 
render the meal palatable by kind words and treat- 
ment, to soothe him after his journey , and to make his 
heart glad, while he partakes of the refreshment. This 
is called bojo kromo, or real hospitality. Raffl&s's 
History of Java^ vol. i. p. 101. 



Letters between the Rev* Jared Sparks, and the 
First Independent Church of Baltimore. 

" ' Baltimore^ April 19thy 182S. . 

To the Society of the First Independent Church of 
Baltimore. 

Christian Frienbs and Brethren, 

Having some time ago signified to the Trustees m]f 
intention of resigning my charge, as pastor of the First 
Independent Church, in July next, I now at their re- 
quest communicate the same to the Society. 

In forming this resolution I have been influenced by 
various reasons, which pertain chiefly to myself, and 
which it would be unnecessary to explain, even if they 
could be fully understood by others. It is sufficient to 
assure you, that I have weighed the subject with all 
the deliberation, which a step of so much importance 
to you and to me requires, and I have the deepest con- 
viction, that I act in obedience to duty. The nature 
and extent of the labours incident to the relations be- 
tween a clergyman and his people, viewed in connex- 
ion with my repeated an^ continued ill health during 
the past year, have compelled me to believe, however 
reluctantly I may have yielded to such a persuasion, 
Ih&tjoHX interests will be better sustained in other 
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hands, and that I ought to change, in some measure, 
mj pursuits. 

Allow me to add, that I have not forced myself to 
this decision without many feelings of painful regret. 
From you I have experienced a degree of kindness and 
friendship, which has made impressions too deep to be 
obliterated, and formed ties too strong to be broken; 
and I hope and trust, that you have no grounds for 
suspecting your goodness to have been unduly estima- 
ted, or feebly requited. Your testimonies of affection 
and confidence have been to me a source of perpetual 
satisfaction; they have cheered and encouraged me 
amidst the trials, which the peculiarity of my situation 
has too often called me to encounter; they have been 
such, indeed, as demand no ordinary returns of grati- 
tude and cherished remembrance. Accept my as- 
surance, that these returns will not be sparingly ren- 
dered. If I know my own heart, there is not among 
your numbers an individual, whom I do not esteem as 
a friend, and in whose happiness and welfare I feel not 
a lively concern. 

I should not do justice to you, nor to my own feel- 
ings, if I did not on the present occasion acknowledge 
the very great pleasure, which I have derived from the 
perfect harmony and good fellowship, which have pre- 
vailed, not only between you and your pastor, but 
among yourselves, from the time you were organized 
into a separate religious society. While many, who 
have known little of your opinions or your character, 
have thought it their duty to impeach your motives, and 
give currency to evil reports; while they have been 
busy in imagining what never existed, hazarding un- 
founded assertions^ converting truth into mistake or 
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falsehood 9 and making a merit of uncharitableness^nh- 
Tiouslj to bring a prejudice on your religious faith and 
profession; while many have been zealous in this work^ 
you have been most drmly united in the bonds of chris- 
tian fellowship, worshipping God in the spirit of pe^ee 
and charity, and in accordance with whM you believe 
to be the instructions and requirements of the Saviour* 
Nothing could be more grateful to me, than the unin- 
terrupted unanimity of sentiment and action, whiqhhas 
marked your intercourse; and considering the difficul- 
ties, arising from various causes, with which you have 
had to contend, this is a circumstance to which you, as 
YfM as I, may look back with unmingled satisfaction* 
It is a test of the good influence of your principles, and 
a living token of the happiness you have enjoyed in 
your religious association. Let it be perpetual, and 
the day will not come, when you will look in vain for 
the blessing of God on your pious efforts to know th^ 
truth as it is ip Jesus, and to render tp t^e Cremator 9l 
rational a^d acceptable service. 

My labours with you have been according to my 
ability and strength, and however little these may hfive 
effected, I hfive at least endeavoured to convince you^ 
that I have felt no common zeal and iatere&t in the 
cause, which you have united under m^ny discourage- 
ments to promote. The religiou3 views, by which you 
^e characterised, I believe to be the truths of heaven,} 
^s revealed a,nd proclaimed to the world by the So^ of 
God. To me they afford the cbpicest solace in life, and 
to my mind thev ar^ fraught with the most ^ojn^oling 
and encouraging hopes, which a mort^ can carry with 
him to the presence of his righteous Judge; and xsxf 
prayer jis^ th^t I m^7 never be wed^y }J^ WVfi ^cb 
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powers and influence as I may possess to diffuse reli- 
^ous sentiments y which I deem so honourable to God, 
and so salutary to men. I have witnessed with delight 
and admiration your noble exertions , and generous sa- 
crifices, to secure and enjoy the rights of conscience in 
religious belief and worship. I have been animated by 
your co-operation 9 your love of truth , of christian free- 
dom, inquiry, and knowledge. By your example my 
zeal has been increased, and my convictions strength- 
ened. 

In short, I have never felt myself more closely allied 
to you, or more devotedly attached to your interests, 
than at this moment; and, although it is the will of 
Providence that our connexion shall be dissolved, let 
me assure you, that I have not been influenced by any 
motives bearing on the condition, circumstances, or 
prospects of the society. Every consideration of this 
sort would tend to bind us more firmly together. I 
have none but the kindest feelings towards every mem- 
ber of which your society is composed; and my desire 
for your success will not be diminished, nor the re- 
membrance of your numerous good offices blotted out, 
when I shall resign the pleasure of being your religious 
teacher, and the benefits of your immediate solicitude 
and friendship. 

With sincere prayers for your prosperity, and for the 
blessing of God on all your concerns, 
I am, my respected brethren, 

your affectionate friend, 

JARED SPARKS. 



sr* 
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Ansroer of the Society to the preceding Letter. 

BaXtimort^ Mmf 4«^, 1^29. 
To the Reverend Jared Sparks« 
Dear Sir, 

Your communicatioo of the 19th ult* announcing 
your intention of resigning the o£Eice of pastor of . the 
First Independent Church, has been received by the 
Society with sentiments of the deepest sorrow and re- 
gret It has caused us to realize more sensibly, than 
perhaps we have ever done, the value of your past con- 
nexion with us, and the magnitude of the loss, which 
we must sustain by its dissolution. Our regret is 
heightened by the kncvwledge that your longer continu- 
ance with us is incompatible with your health, and by 
the solicitude which it awakens for our own future 
prosperity. 

The difficulties generally incident to the formation 
of a new society were, in our case, peculiarly embarass- 
ing; but by the aid of your talents and exertions they 
have been greatly alleviated, and by your example, 
your counsel, your public instructions, and your wri- 
tings, we have been taught to encounter and bear them. 
Yon have given firmness to our resolutions, energy to 
our endeavours, and confidence to our hopes. If in 
any thing we have failed, and come short of our duty, 
it has not been for the want of your assistance and en- 
couragement, nor because you have been sparing of 
your labours, or your time. 

Nor has the influence of your virtues, your industry, 
and talents, been confined within the limits of your 
parochial charge; it has diffused itself throughout our 
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country 9 and we have been again vi^ted by its reflected 
brightness. 

Were we not fearful of wounding your sensibility^ 
We should indulge a still further ei^pression of seijiti- 
ments and feelings, which the occasion has naturally 
ajad most powerfully awakened. But we will content 
ourselves with the warm and earnest acknowledgment 
that to your affectionate exertions we are indebted, aa 
a Christian Society, for a large portion of our religious 
knowledge, for clear and impressive views of our Chris- 
tian course, and for animating and ennobling prospects 
of the life which is to come. We must add, moreover, 
that we have every reason to be satisfied with the dis- 
charge of your parochial duties; and we can scarcely 
hope to find another pastor, who will unite so many 
qualifications for the sacred office, or will make himself 
in all respects so deserving of our confidence, esteem, 
and love. 

It is to us extremely gratifying, and, under present 
circumstances, our chief consolation, to be assured^ 
that in your four years connexion witii our society, you 
have had no occasion to complain that its members have 
failed in respect or affection for their pastor; but, that 
on the contrary, they have merited his highest esteem, 
and have secured for themselves, without exception^ 
bis warmest friendship, and continued remembrance. 

With regard to our future prospects, we will not de- 
spair. The loss of your immediate services we con- 
sider as one of our greatest misfortunes; but, favoured 
as we have been by Providence, thoi^ denounced by 
the illiberal and uncharitable, it would be ungrateful 
in us to repine, and we will look forward with confi- 
dence and trust Whatever our fortunes may be, th& 
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time spent with us by our first pastor must always be 
held in affectionate remembrance, and be regarded as a 
bright and important period in our history. 

For your welfare and success, dear Sir, we entertain 
no fears. Should your life be spared, you cannot fail 
of rendering it useful to society, and honourable to 
yourself That the blessing of God may follow you 
wherever you go, and rest on all you do, is the prayer 
of your respectful and affectionate friends. 
In behalf of the members of the 
First Independent Church of Baltimore. 

THEODORICK BLAND, Chairman. 



The Faith of the Heart. 

Belief, or iaith, strictly defined, is the assent of the 
understanding to a stated and intelligible proposition. 
But this assent may be given to error, as well as to 
truth; and it may be rendered when it ought to be 
withheld, and withheld when it ought to be rendered; 
for the decisions of the understanding are not infallible. 
On many subjects, evidence seems to be equally 
balanced; and authority, if authority be consulted, is 
divided too. Yet, if we would have any regular prin- 
ciples of action, we must form for ourselves a belief; 
for belief is the foundation of principle. In religion 
this is especially important, as all the obligations and 
duties which belong to us in the character of created 
and dependent beings, are designated by that sacred 
word. 

How then is our religious faith to be regulated? 
How are we to be preserved froia error, where error 
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may be so fatal 9 and where truth is surely so desirable? 
Is there no general rule, which, though it may admit of 
a great variety and difference of opinion, will yet guard 
us against fundamental mistake, and guide us to a faith, 
which shall have the best influence on our lives and 
eonversation? 

Such a rule is given by St. Paul in a few words. 
With the hearty says he, man believeth ytnto righteous' 
ntis,^ Here we are told, that if a man would believe 
unto righteousness, that is, if he would have his belief 
terminate in those moral and spiritual qualifications, 
which God will accept and bless, he must believe with 
his heart; we are told, that the only principles on which 
we can place a well grounded reliance, are those whose 
foundation is the heart; that the only religion, which 
will effectually assist and console us, is the religion of 
the heart; that the only faith which will save vs, is the 
(aith of the heart. 

He does not mean, however, to intimate by these 
words, that the Christian religion is, or that any reli* 
gion should be, a religion of the affections alone. Un- 
directed by reason, the afifections will pursue a devious 
and uncertain course. They will neither know at what 
point to commence, nor at what limits to stop. They 
may easily begin with a captivating error, or., if they 
begin in truth, they may end in absurdity. A tenet 
may be a very gentle, a very affectionate, and still la 
very visionary one. It may sue for adoption io some 
of the best feelings of our nature, and yet reason m^y 
sternly, and justly, forbid its being adopted. A tenet 
also, though originally unobjectionable, may be so tMa« 
pered with; when taken up by ardent teeling, 4i# to lose 

. « Ron. X. 10. 
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its primitive and manly character, and forget its ac- 
quaintance with sense and truth. What then is meant 
by the faith of the heart? 

Bj the faith of the heart, is to be understood, in th6 
first place, a faith which does not terminate in specu- 
lation. By the religion of the heart, is to be under- 
stood a vital religion, a religion which lives, and 
breathes, and moves, and acts; which prompts the vir- 
tues, and regulates the conduct; a religion which tells 
the heart to beat, whenever the blessed names and 
offices of integrity, purity, and justice, are recited; 
which commands the affections to fly, wherever there 
is a tear flowing, which they can wipe away, or a bosom 
bleeding, which they can bind, or a care which they 
can render lighter by their support, or a sorrow which 
they can alleviate by their sympathy; a religion which 
bids its votaries lift a reverend and grateful eye to the 
Creator for his ceaseless and unspeakable bounties, and 
then look down again on the world — and endeavour to 
deserve them. 

To believe with the heart is not merely to give a cold 
assent of the head to any truths, however grand, or 
however important they may be; but it is to feel tiieir 
influence, and bow to their authority. Good principles 
may be received, and then forgotten; but he who be- 
lieves with his heart will not only receive, but retain 
them, keep them in his heart, and oppose them, when- 
ever there is occasion, to the temptations of the world. 
Some there are, who think it sufficient that they have 
turned their attention to religion on certain occasions, 
and honestly subscribed a form of faith, as far as they 
comprehended it, once in their lives. Further exami- 
nation or reflection they conceive to be unnecessary. 
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But, in the mean time, principles of the most insidious 
nature, and pernicious tendency, are suffered to enter 
the bosom unobserved; all the common motives and 
low born interests of the world are permitted to work 
unchecked and unheeded; and when at last it is found 
out, on a death-bed perhaps, that the first love has de- 
parted, and that the duties, which it should and would 
have performed, have been left untouched, the dis- 
covery is made too late, for the time of duty is over, 
and that of retribution is at hand. But they who be- 
lieve with the heart acquire a habit of recalling, at will, 
those principles, which they have once acknowledged 
to be true, and to renew those impressions, which tliey 
have ever found to be beneficial; and thus they prevent 
the admission or continuance of other principles, and 
opposite impressions. Their faith is always by them. 
In the world it will defend, comfort, cheer, support^—* 
and in Heaven it will crown them. 

The belief of the heart is not speculative, short lived, 
inefficient. It is sincere, it is operative, it admits of 
no wavering, it is not laid aside in prosperity, it does 
not droop in adversity, it is not lost amidst the cares 
of life, it is not forgotten in the business of the world. 

Again, to believe with the heart is to make our opin- 
ions invariably respect the good affections of our na- 
ture, and to admit no principles which are opposed to 
them;— not indeed to be guided by the heart, but never 
to offer any violence to its dictates. There is no 
heresy so dangerous, as that which rebels against the 
innocent and regulated feelings of humanity. There- 
is no schism so dreadful, a3 that which breaks away 
from the communion and companionship of the heart. 
There i» no belief so widely unchristian and unsound. 
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9» that which would in the least degree cdmtribtite 
to weaken' or to sever the bonds of society^ and the 
ties of neighbourhood, friendship and affection. That 
counsel is of Moloch, and not of Grod, which proclaims' 
a war upon charity and love. Faith is never* glad, 
when Peeling weeps; Religion never speaks of duty to 
a shuddering bosom; and Christianity disclaims the 
power, which Nature would recoil to exercise. 

Let mystics, and bigots, and selfish men, dream, and 
rave, and calculate as they please, we hold it to be a 
truth as saered and eternal as the truth of the Almighty 
One himself, that the creed which narrows the walk of 
the affections, and shuts the heart against any kindly 
influence, which represses one charitable thought, or 
prevents one gentle word, must have a corrupting spot 
of rottenness at its core. Wise men and gteat men 
may receive it, and good men may think that they be- 
lieve it, but it is not, and cannot be, a pure Christian 
creed; it is not of the heart, of the Saviour, nor of 
God. 

Thirdly, to believe with the heart is to believe ar- 
dently, warmly; deeply. It is to perform the duties 
which religion enjoins, at if we took a pleasure in 
them; to go about the commands of God, not as if our 
work was a drudgerj, which nevertheless we did not 
d<are to reftise, but a privilege and an honor, with which 
we should be thankfal for being entrusted. To believe 
with the heart is to «nter affectionately, willingly, and 
at once, into any province of action, as into the sphere 
which is marked out for us by a Father whom we' 
entirely love* 

This is the faith which mounts np in the bosom, a 
bright aad steady llaiae; uotto la^ it waste, nor wither 
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any good thing which grows there, but, like the fire 
which burns on the domestic hearth, to diffuse a vital 
heat throughout the circle of its influence, while the 
best affections gather round it, and all the social vir- 
tues feel themselves at home. 

Let any one study to make this faith of the heart 
his own, and he may be sure that it will be "account- 
ed to him for righteousness." He will have no reason 
to fear the charge of heresy, nor to be troubled in his 
mind because some things appear difficult and obscure. 
He has attained the great secret of life, the great mys- 
tery of religion, the great end of revelation. He may 
rank himself with any sect, and still be nd sectarian; 
he may stand apart from all of them, and yet be ac- 
counted no sceptick. His doubts have subsided into 
tranquillity, his fears have given place to confidence, 
and his inquiries have been followed by an answer of 
peace. He feels the emptiness of petty distinctions, 
and the worthlessness of mere names; and from amidst 
all the confusion of contrary opinions, and noise of 
clamorous disputants around him, he looks forward 
with humble trust to that august and final tribunal, 
where it will not be asked what leader he had fol- 
lowed, nor what church he had joined, but what his 
heart had hallowed^ and what bis hands had doiie. 
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The second centennial anniversary of the first set- 
tlement of New Hampshire was celebrated at Ports- 
mouth, on the 21st of last May. Among the literary 
performances on this occasion were two odi^^ V^^ ^!cv& 
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Rev. Thomas C. Upham, of Rochester. The following 
very spirited one we copy from the PortsmoiUh Journal. 

SONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 

The breeze has swelled the whitening sail, 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale, 
And bounding with the wave and wind, 
We leave^old England's shores behind; 
Leave behind our native shore. 
Homes, and all we lov'd before* 

The deep may dash, the winds may blow. 

The storm spread out its wings of woe. 

Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud 

Hung in the folds of every cloud; 
Still as long as life shall last. 
From that shore we'll speed us fast. 

For we had rather never be, 
Than dwell where mind cannot be free. 
But bends beneath a despot's rod, 
£'en where it seeks to worship God. 

Blasts of heaven onward sweep! 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep! 

Oh, see what wonders meet our eyes! 

Another land and other skies! 

Columbian hills have met our view, 

Adieu! Old England's shores, adieu! 
Here at length our feet shall rest. 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest. 

As long as yonder firs shall spread 

Their green arms o'er the mountain's head; 
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As long as yonder clifis shall siand, 
Where join the ocean and the land, 

Shall those clifis and mountains be 

Proud retreats for liberty. 

Now to the King of kings we'll raise 
The pflean loud of sacred praise, 
More loud, than sounds the swelling breeze, 
More loud, than speaks the rolling seas! 

Happier lands have met our view; 

England's shores! Adieu, Adieu! 



Inconsistencies of Orthodoxy. 

A FRIEND in Liverpool, England, has sent us a pam- 
phlet in defence of Unitarianism, which we have pe- 
rused with much satisfaction, and from which we in» 
tend making a few extracts. The occasion of its being 
written was as follows. It seems that the Rev. Joseph 
Fox, an orthodox minister of Bolton, had sent forth a 
list of lectures, which he intended to deliver in that 
place, on what he was pleased to call modern Soci- 
nianism. The lecture which was to have been preach- 
ed on the ninth of last March was entitled ^^Socinian- 
ism incompatible with Salvation." It was this head 
particularly, which excited the attention of the author 
of the above mentioned pamphlet, and induced him to 
express his thoughts on the subject, in a letter to a 
friend, and afterwards to publish them, under the title 
of ^ few Hints for a Lecture, entitled * Socinianism 
incompatible with Salvation,^ proposed to he delivered by 
the Rev. Joseph Fox, in Duhe^s Alley Chapel, Bolton. 
By Noah Jones. 
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This pamphlet is as complete a specimen of liberal 
and charitable controversy as it has ever been our for- 
tune to meet with. The writer declares his conviction 
of Mr. Fox's sincerity, and not only so, but defends 
him against every probable imputation of arrogance, 
and applauds him for openly avowing his convictions, 
and speaking in exact consistency with the temper and 
doctrines of the Calvinistic creed. Every man, he as- 
serts, who fully understands and fully believes the ar- 
ticles of that system, must necessarily believe that 
Unitarianism is a most fatal doctrine, and that no Uni- 
tarian can be saved; and is bound to express and en- 
force this opinion as publickly and as powerfully as he 
can. We think so too; but what sort of a system must 
that be, which leads to conclusions like these! 

After defending the consistency of the lecturer, 
however, Mr. Jones takes notice of some of the incon- 
sistencies of his creed. A set of questions and answers 
on this point, which in the pamphlet are printed in a 
note, are equally concise and cogent. 

"If the replies in the following dialogue do not represent the senti- 
ments of genuine Calvinists, I desire to be corrected. Why was it 
necessary for the infinite Jehovah to unite himself to the human being 
offered in sacrifice? Becau5% sin is an infinite evil. How does it appear 
that sin b an infinite evil? It is committed against an infinite being. 
Will not then every act of obedience to the will of that infinite being, 
by a parity of reasoning, be an infinite good? Certainly not. Were 
the sufferings of Christ of infinite value and efficacy? Yes, Will their 
efficacy actually save all mankind? No. Would not then sufferings 
of a less than infinite value have been sufficient to save those who 
have been elected? No. Jesus Christ, you say, suffered the punish- 
ment due to sinners, and that his sufferings were infinite; will the 
non-elect suffer infinite punishment? Yes. Can finite beings endure 
infinite suffcnngs; Can any infinite property pertain to «uch beings?" 
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The following remarks on the meaning of the term 
Unitarian, and the inconsistency of the orthodox in 
taking exception, as they often do, against our exclu- 
sive appropriation of it to ourselves, place the subject 
in as clear a light as possible. 

"Our exclusive appropriation of the term Unitarian, has been 
eomplained of, as an unfair assumption; 1 think, very unjustly. The 
term itself b used strictly and solely in opposition to Trinitarian, 
and its meaning is altogether dependent upon that word. The use oS 
the first would have been unnecessary, had not the other term been 
previously employed, as the characteristic name of the great mass of 
believers. It will, therefore, be necessary to ascertain the genuine 
import of that term. Mr. Fox calls himself a Trinitarian. Does he 
mean, that he is a believer in three Gods? No. What does he mean? 
That he believes in a trinity of persons, or that there are three per- 
sons in one God. 1, on the other hand, call myself a Unitarian, in or- 
der to distinguish myself from him. Do I then mean by the term that I 
am a believer in one God? No; for if that were my meaning, it could 
furnish no distinction between us, since he also believes in one God. 
What then do 1 mean? I mean, that I believe in the unity of the di- 
rine person; that there is one God in one person, the Father; that the 
assertion is universally true not only that there is one God, but that 
God is one. Here the two terms are properly descriptive of the es- 
sential points of difference between us. Nothing could be more so. 
To call a Trinitarian a Unitarian is as obvious a contradiction in 
terms, as it would be to call a satisfactionist an anti-satis&otionist. 
Trinitarians have been loud in their complaints against us, for our 
exclusive adoption of the Unitarian name. I'he above explanation, 
which is not now for the first time given» ought to put a period to 
such complaints. If they have a right to the name, the most effec- 
tual mode of establishing the validity of their claims, would be to 
adopt it. They will not do this. Why?" 

Our last extract from this plain and forcible writer 
will be another note, in which he replies to the charge 
of our misrepresenting the orthodox views of the per- 
son of Christ. Here a^ain he exhibits the inconsis- 
tency of orthodoxy with itself and with Scripture. 
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<*Of late jeart we have been freqnentlj aoeoBed of misrepresestiDg 
the orthodox view of the perion of Christ. I am not aware of anj 
representation given by cm, which maj not be justified by quotations 
from their own writers. It is better however to eonfine ourselves to 
what may be caHed an average statement of their opinions. Every 
Trinitarian I apprehend will admit, that *two whole and perfect na« 
tnres, that is to say the Godhead and the manhood, were joined to- 
gether in one person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very 
God and veiy man.' The person of Christ was thus oonstitnted, in 
order that he might be an all sufficient mediator between God and 
man, partaking of the nature of both. The one Christ then, above 
described, perfect God and perfect man, is the mediator; or put it 
the other way— there is one mediator between God and men, the 
one Christ, who is perfect God and perfect man. If this is not a 
slear and intelligible statement, I cannot make one. It conveys a 
•orrect view of the Trinitarian opinion on this point. But 'there is 
one Mediator, the man Christ Jesus,' does not. Here is the office^ 
that of mediator, and the person filling that office, the man Christ 
Jesus. Trinitarians cannot employ the apostle's language. . They 
may say that the mediator has a man or a human nature. They can- 
not, that he tf a man or a human being. It is a remarkable fact that 
whilst modem Christians find the mediatorial character a strong 
necessity for Christ's divinity, that celebrated ancient, Paul, speaks of 
him, in this very character, in terms exclusive of divinity | most or* 
thodox commentators have been careful to supply this deficiency, in 
their paraphrases." 

From the circumstance that this pamphlet is rather 
deficient in method, though to be sure the circumstance 
is not conclusive, we should presume that Mr. Jones 
was a layman. Of one thing we are confident^ what- 
ever may be his profession, that so long as he writes 
with the same temper and talent, which he has dis- 
played in this instance, he cannot write without sub- 
serving the cause of truth. 
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Poetical Catechism. 

Wb have no objection to the union of religion and 
poetrj, provided it be effected in a proper manner. 
To the young, especially, it may be of signal advan- 
tage. While the poetry contributes to form their taste, 
it will assist the religion to reach their hearts. It is to 
be stipulated of course that the poetry be ^ood, and the 
religion pure. If the former be bad, it fastens ludi- 
crous associations on subjects, which, of all others, 
should be free from them. Who that remembers the 
doggerel of the old primers can repeat it without a 
smile? If the latter be unsound, false notions are 
deeply imbibed, which it requires time to di)l iterate , 
and which often are never suffered to leave the mind* 
We are more apt to borrow our ideas of angelic beings, 
and the history of the first human pair, from Milton, 
than from the Bible. Neither of these objections can 
be applied against ^ Catechismfor the Use of Children^ 
which has been lately published at Sprii^field, Massa- 
chusetts. In this little work pure devotion and morality 
are expressed in chaste, and often beautiful, poetical, 
language. The questions are comprehensive, and are 
answered in hymns of considerable length, each verse 
of which, however, forms a distinct reply. We give, 
as a specimen, the following hymn, which is in answet 
to the question, How must you fed and act toward Ood$ 

ANSWER I* 

When in the morning of mj days 

No mournful cloud appears, 
Or when in dark and painful hours 

My eyes are dim with tears. 
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111 pnj to God whose power sends down 

New pleasores to the hlest. 
And when all other hopes depart 

Can give the weary rest. 

While parents and kind friends for mc 

Their time and strength employ. 
And 1 am sad at their distress 

And lore to share their joy; 
111 oleate to him whose loye inspires 

In them their anxioos eares, 
The heavenly parent and the friend. 

Whose kindness passeth theirs. 

Whatever sorrow I may bear 

111 never more complain; 
1*11 never break his sacred law. 

Nor breathe his name in vain; 
fiut morning thanks and evening prayera 

With constant heart I'll raise. 
And holy deeds with louder voice 

Shall tell my Maker'b praise. 

When sickness wastes my languid frame. 

When pleasure all is past, 
When each new blow afiSiction gives 

Falls heavier loan the last; 
1*11 bend beneath my Father's hand 

With no impatient sigh, 
And eveiy pang that rends me now 

Shall end in joys on high. 

Following the Catechism is a collection of a few 
hymns, on the seasons, and on some of the grand and 
beautiful appearances of nature. We are glad to find 
room for one of them. 

THE AUTUMN EVENING. 

Behold the western evening light! 

It melts in deepening gloom; 
So calmly christians sink away 

Descending to the tomb. ^ 
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The winds breathe low — the withering leaf 

Scarce whispers from the tree! 
So gentlj flows the parting breath, 

When good men cease to be. 

How beautiful on all the hills 

The crimson light is shed! 
'TIS like the peace the christian gives 

To mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The sunset beam is cast! 
'TIS like the memory left behind 

When loved ones breathe their last. 

And now above the dews of night 

The yellow star appears! 
So faith springs in the heart of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the morning's happier light 

Its glory shall restore; 
And eyelids that are sealed in death 

Shall wake to close no more. 

We highly recommend this unassuming little book 
to the notice of parents and instructers. 
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A CLERGYMAN lu Reutuckj writcs to an acquaintance 
in this citj as follows. ''I have received a letter from 
a friend in Missouri, who informs me of great revivals 
of religion in that quarter, and that liberal sentiments 
of Christianity are triumphant. About eight churches 
have been collected and organized on these principles. 
Great opposition is made against them by all \iarties^ 
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yet they stand firm. He has written to me for unita* 
lian books, and I have sent him all I could spare. 

<^ He is a man in whom I have great confidence, and 
I hope much good is doing among them. They are of 
the baptist order, as are all the Unitarians, I believe, 
who are embodied together in the western country. 
But their liberal sentiments must and will secure them 
from that excess of sectarian zeal, which is so injurious 
to vital Christianity. Among us, though many are 
convinced, few have confidence to come forward, and 
avow what they believe. I rest in the hope that time 
will reconcile them to their duty." 

We have other means of knowing, that Unitarianism 
is extending itself widely in the west; and notwith- 
standing it is joined with many errors, and degraded 
by many inconsistencies, its prospects are on the whole 
very encouraging. It is not to be expected that ra- 
tional and liberal principles should be received, all at 
once, in their fuH and generous extent. The dawn 
precedes the day. Prejudice will not give up its do- 
minion without many a struggle to retain it. But let 
only a few truly liberal opinions be admitted, and they 
will gradually prepare the way for the admission of 
others, which are closely connected with them, and 
which must finally come in. It will by and by be per- 
ceived that with these opinions other cherished notions 
are altogether incompatible, and that they must be re- 
signed; and one after another they will be resigned. 
Let men once take their reason with them to the study 
of the Bible, and they will see less and less mystery 
and mysticism in that sacred volume, every time they 
open its leaves. The diffusion of general information 
will siisQ do much; faith mYVb^c^m^tOLtlQiial, as ignor- 
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ance is enlightened, and zeal will be according to 
knowledge, when there is knowledge enough to influ- 
ence, restrain, and direct it. 

Our brethren in the west, a^ it would seem, are 
mostly of the baptist persuasion. Well, let it be so. 
If thej esteem it essential that none but adults should 
be subjects of the baptismal rite, and that thej should 
be dipped in the water, instead of being sprinkled with 
it, let them act according to their belief; we surelj 
would not disavow them on that account. It does not 
appear that our Saviour was particularly careful to pre- 
scribe in what manner, or at what age, that form was 
to be administered, and we therefore judge that he 
considered those circumstances immaterial; and we 
see no reason why we should make them causes of se- 
rious disunion. 

We have been told too that they worship Christ. 
So did the old Socinians, and so do some of the modem 
Arians. And yet if they believe but in one Supreme 
Deity, it is impossible, in the nature of things it is im- 
possible, that their worship of the Saviour should be 
strictly divine worship. It cannot be the very same 
worship which they render to the One AJoiighty, Om- 
niscient, and Infinite. And they will on^jd^y come to 
see, that they are neither required by Scripture, nor by 
reason and propriety, to pay divine homage to any but 
the First, Greatest, and Best. So we are entirely will- 
ing to call them Unitarians, although their highly com- 
mendable feelings of gratitude, reverence and love, 
toward the Saviour, may introduce some confusion into 
their ideas of worship. 

But further, we have been informed, that many of 
diem would themselves disclaim the a];i^UA.ti<^^ ^1 
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Unitarian, and refuse to be ranked among us. This, 
to be sure, is somewhat unreasonable; for if they ac- 
knowledge but one Supreme Being in one person, thej 
might as well saj so. And still we are ready to ad- 
mit, that some unfounded, though perfectly natural 
suspicions, entertained against us and our opinions, 
may be the cause of this backwardness, and we do not 
therefore think it a fit subject for resentment. In time 
they will know us better; and they will know their 
own opinions better. We will not dispute about 
names. We rejoice that their sentiments are essen- 
tially liberal and unitarian. We know that such sen- 
timents will presently bring about a greater unanimity 
of belief between us; and while we feel confident of 
such a happy result, we also feel content to wait for it. 



Corrections of President Mams^ Letter. 

The letter from President Adams to Dr. Bancroft, 
which we published in our number for May last, was, 
it appears, taken from an incorrect copy. The only 
errors of much consequence are among the names which 
are mentioned in it For Miles should be read NUes; 
for Mr. Miller, Mr. Mellen; and the name of Bering 
should be struck out, and those of Lindsey and Dis- 
ney inserted in its stead. 



Errata. Page 219, last word on the page, for c(mntenance» re^d 
countenance. Page 299, for to renew, read of renewing. 
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